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LETTERS PROM THE LAKES. 



LPTTER I. 



THE ST^BftNG^^GBEENAIrPH CASTLE 6ALGATC-i— 

LANCASTER — TOWN HALL — -DALTON SQUARE 

CfASTLE. 

Dear ToM^^-Aceoidiag to mj gmcUSuher'ft usual 
tdage, '^ Long looked for V cone at iMtr ^weluure 
aotttally left the boimg town of << Pr^ud PrettoA,"? 
and are hiuryiiig with tlie mo^ afltonMihing finpetu* 
esity tobury Quradves in theaeduaoiiof * AaXafce 
a[i0iintain» nto ise tty useless ivann pkraseoloi^: 
Ok^ Tom! what k la to te a tT«vdPscl What a 
wOTldxif cim<|8]ty and Turiety busitt upaii the im* 
raptured eye, the moment one steps heyond die 
wBi^ of thali pMfCfit wiiicfa has bounded aM?s in- 
fioty^arsf 

My unele^ ihia noraiiig at breakfast, gaine us a 
lostne on tjie utiMly of tvaiidliiig, of which your 
own Cioevo t^aed wt^ have bsfn ashaned ; weept 
Attt Ihe throid of his^ jKacoiiuMe was ocosabnaUy hro^ 
hen by bis toas^ and that he was onoe under tha 

B 
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$ LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 

necessity of suspending his judgment upon the com- 
parative merits of Newby Bridge and Aveoham 
Bridge, while he scooped a whole egg. According 
to my uncle'^s theory, (and he asserts that it is the 
only tnieionet) the powers ^f a man> mind cannot 
possibly expand among the smoke, vapour, and gas, 
of a town like Preston ; and that a tour to the lakes 
is absolutely indispensable for bringing the germs of 
thought to perfection. My sister, (I think she is 
the greatest Marplot that ev(^r lived,) when my uncle 
had got thus far, turned up her sweet blue eyes, 
waved her ringlets aside, set down her coffee ; and, 
with all that naivet6 of which you know she is ito 
much the master — I should perhaps say mistress-^^ 
asked my uncle, if he did not think the great smoke 
burner which Mr. Horrocks was buildings would 
have m salutary ef&et upon the.meAtal &cvltiss- of 
the Preston people, by consuming that smoke. of 
whidi he comphiBed, and thus risnder excursicns to 
the lakes lessruidispeBsaUe in future P I . don't be«- 
lieve my-u^de oomprehended ker, for he-prooseded 
with his panegyric upoft .traveling, without <moe 
stoppiig to discuss the utility of a public emoke 
burner* v 

I;Bu»t confess to yon, Tom,, that jthe farthei^mp 
uncle proceeded with his theory of travelling, th» 
less I'comprehenidbd it. He stated, that hy 1iu^ 
means we learned- that peoplomove nearly y g»<pi fc / ei f 
each other m tlieur- pMsiMW, propAuilseSy and di^ 
positions, (for he loves tiioi,))* than jpe ecmUlfaiKve 
supposed; had we alw^rs been lulled, to sleq^ by the 
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LETTER I. 9 

iMMle of a cotton mill/ And irent on topnrre this, 
^ asserung that the inhabitants of the laeikg 
0OV^TMT bore no similittide whatever to those of 
laiger towns. I did expect that my lovely livefy 
eister would Imve broi^ht the two memdbers of my 
uncle^s argument together, as she commonly does in 
avLth paradoxical cases, but I observed that my 
iHidle''s rati^icinations had been ^* peached to desf 
ears ;'^ lor she was at that mom^it busily aagaged 
witii- watching the manoeuvres of a gentlemsD who 
sras 'striding up to the .middle in the river, iau^tUg^ 
mg in the difpersUm o{ f/^-JIkhmg. 
' I suspect, Tom, that you aro looking to the end 
tyf tfa^ fetter^ io see how much more of my.uncte^s 
taeli^hysics you are likely to be edffied^ wiA ;' but 
I ^mi'satiBfy you upon that head^ br itdbsed upsa 
my: Qg^de^s obserring^ that more wglit be leaittcd 
dmimg one monith'% tour to the lafaea^ dim by a 
fwdvo mcmths^ 'randence in Pkesios: '. Yon kvm 
my father'^s cynical remarks ofinn fermihe pere9»i 
tioB of iiiy unele^s a^uments ; aiid sa ii happened 
this lame. At that moment, five oir six wood- 
eaCta» and charcoal coUierscune peuit the.windnv 
into the inn. '' Will you piill the bell ?"" sud: my 
tidier, jufat as my unele was paushig to^give^mpba- 
sia to his last ass^tton. ^^ What weoe yoii wanting?^. 
said my linole. ^' I only want tdealLlJie landlord^"" 
stfid^ my &ther ; ^^I obf^ervedtha}f adomi Prt^B^ 
mre of Jtfo^Mtfom PudUeneas: eome into^ the. inn: just 
now^ aid I want to caU them in; for if we have a» 
much to learn in a month, the sooner ^ eritcf .upon 
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10 LETTERS F&OM THE LAKES. 

A ooone of instmction, the better.^ My vrndbt 
^' looked iinutlif raUe things ^ a^d my sister, amilijig 
M thedi koth, obserred, that she believed they were 
n^l i^hilosoj^hers tarn their contempt of dress, and 
the itbsencfe of every thing like lliat finical dandyism 
one neetib with every day at home. But perceiving 
something like a cloud gather upon my uncle's brow, 
Inficativfe of those feelings which scarcely ^' the firm 
|>htlo8ophdr^ Can suppress, she restored tranquillxty 
te every bteast by laying her hand on my unde's 
«Ete, and flaying, ^^ I think, unde ymi have not been 
educated in this schobl, as much as you praise it» 
Ytm ^stfess too isoeb of tfatt sweet ctmidaeeUcy 
#lficli rendets human nature amiable nndet evtsif 
Ibrinj to haire been veared imder tlieguaniiansU]^ of 
tiwae "xwit nheifltiiicd mma of the lakes."" <« It ib 
flirt ttHdaUility bo pleasing under the rudest fiwrns^ 
that' mate me «o lavish in my prtttie of tlie moiiBM 
taoi iialives,^ x^ied my uncle— ^and another assent^ 
iaf ^smile from my sister imdted aU to peace. 

My unde, yto know, is no admirer of flattery ; 
blit my sbter dirowft it in so aitUy and properly 
tiisd » tluU it is gCBoraHy accepted as an agveeable 
tratU. Anfl I do ndt believe that my imele is the 
onfy man whorls capable of being deluded by female 
flatteryi We all widi to stand high in the opinion 
df the fair sex; and to find that we do so, is so doii- 
seMntto oat wbfaes, that we never stqi to examiae 
what « beiucifid woman aays, provided it be any 
tlnnf complimentary to oar opunoiis, o«r sentiments, 
or our ptinciples. 
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Thus fitr» I have copied the plan of our modem 
Kor^I&ts, who coBgtaiitly open the first Tolume 
tbivLt tbe middle of the story, and, then write both 
waya. My motive, however, I assure you, was not 
to att^pt any 'mystery; but to inform you, at the 
beginning of my letter, that we had reached Newby 
Bridge — a truth, which, in the commoa way of 
writiag, you would not have discovered till the con- 
clusion of this epistle. 

You would have been ddighted, had. you been 
at. kome, with the numerous ] consultations which 
were' held upon our intended excursion. . There 
could not have been more pros and cons, if we bad 
been contemplating a pilgrimage to the Holy Land* 
My sister, partly because she is an inveterate pedes- 
trian, and partly for the sake of teasing the rest of 
lis, propoised making the tour entirely bn.foot— *my 
father preferred taking the coach, or pacquetJxiat to 
Larfcaster, because it was most economic^— -my un- 
do, though he would have had no cAjection to ^any 
thing economical) thought a post-chaise would be 
best, as we sliould then escape the disagi^eablei vici- 
nage of promiscuous company. My &tber consented 
to this proposal; "because,'' he obiserved, in his 
usual sarcastic manner, "that one should always 
avoid society as much as possible, when. one. went to 
see the world, learn its manners, and gain acquaint 
tance with its customs." 

I know that I stepped into the chaise with the 
utmost alacrity ;'but, never having been in. one. be- 
fore, J knew, not where I, was, or whither we .were 
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dming, tiU we ireached Garstang* I hemd my 
sister admiring the windmiUs as tkey receded fiom 
bur view ; but, far my part, I saw nothmg baa 
houses, mills, trees, bec^y^, cottager, x^irirts, men, 
and catde, dandi^ dn either side of the chaise^ aii 
we roUed along, as if they were all gone mad. As 
we had to change horses at Garstang, ity mtde pvOi* 
posed a visit to the rmns xft Geebkalph Casti/^, 
which he had observed as we approached tbe'tew9d. 
^' I thiiik,^ said my uncle as we left the inn, 
^^ every man living has a taste for antiquariam rl^ 
searches.'" — **Ycs,'' saidmy&ther; ^unless it be 
k Lancashire man. He has a taste for nodiing tbl^ 
I know of.** — ** You have forgot," said my unel^, 
^^ that you are one yourself." But it drew no reply 
from my father. Be is a man, you know, who sd- 
dom enteis into any argument. He deals out his 
sarcasms against all who come in his way, without 
any regard to what remarks may be made iq)on him. 
I have often thought that the conclusive natare ot 
my fiither'^s argumentsis chiefly attributable to this 
particular property. For I have often known my 
Uncle lose a very tenable position, merely by his too 
great caution in securing it. While my father never 
loses an aignment; for if you attack any of his pao- 
positions, he makes no reply to your observad^ms ; 
but, if in attacking him, you make a slip, hein«> 
stautly reminds you of it. Thus five sentexieea of 
my firther^s will make more impression on a company, 
and will be longer remembered than five hours of 
my nucleus ar^ments; though my fktfatt has not 
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pwiitpt tttteied onentumal MmtiaMi aH-tke timei 
apl my nnde^s arguments sliall have been all axioms. 
Weal hagik anhrecLai the rains. The Castle 
is silaaitail on a^gelle eminence, cammanding a to- 
IfraUy extendire ptei^peet orer the uninteresting 
level country to the south west The Filde, as itis 
oalled, has all the appearance of an extensive fcrest, 
though my fiuho: assuzed .me it was, entirely a do» 
ception ; and what I took to be a forest, was nothing 
bur he^es. My uncle has much of the antiquarian 
in his cwiposition;.and, I believe, had rather a 
wish to di^Iay a little of that sagacity so inherent 
in the fmtemity over the scanty remains of Green* 
$3fb Castle. He skipped more nimbly, my sister 
observed, ever the fingnents of the old towers, than 
At had ever seen.him do ever the smooth carpet in 
thefront parlour. He appeared to be quite young 
iginm^ He took my &ther by the arm. *^ Look 
now,'** said he, ^' how securefy the old baron was 
sea^'h^^. .No aiemy could surprise him in his 
castle 4 for this elevated situation would expose an 
•enemy to entire destruction during bis ascent to the 
walla. Indeed I think nothing but treachery could 

ever -lunre ousted the old baron "^ ^^ Pray,^ said 

asy>fgtbear, ^^who might the old baron be, of whom 
you are peaking r~'« ' The Old English Baron,' 
-to.be sme,^ said my sister. This untimed quest^n 
of >my fiither!s, completely diqieised tlie train of my 
. itfKle?s ]dea& It was not the inhabitants that he 
was attempting to describe, but the in^e^iaUe 
na^si^of^iehabitatiaQ; and the word/ banm' had 
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on]^. been substilutedfoi. the woid tihm^U^ bfcime 

it aoimded better. , . ; - ; 

. .My uncle did not lesumehisleanifii renwzkgitill 
we .reached the opposite . eomec of the x^oMomaag 
to.^er ; when he exchujued^, ^^ where, m ^>name- of 
anteiquity,.did they get water to. fill this trench?'' 
r:-" Where Jojial;han Oldbuck got ttater to fill hk, 
at JMonkbams;' replied my father*^--" O, Eddie Och- 
iltree !'' .whispered my sister. . This .was. too keen: 
the very name of Oldbupk Jias . something in the 
sound of it, which grates harshly on the tympanum 
of an Antiquary. It brings with it such a. train of 
disagreeable images. It pictures the . fallibility of 
human judgment in such vivid colours. . It is such 
a. caricature of wisdom, that few men eould have 
heard it, .as my uncle did, with.ioomposuise* He 
turned him round, strode back to the inn, with a 
step thirty years older than that with which he had 
perambulated the rmned Castle. 

My &ther, you know, has one amiaUe quality 
about him which .<mly few men can boast of. He 
never &llows up a triumph. He . may wound, but 
he never laoomtes. Some men, idien dzeumstanees 
give them a transient victory, cannot, for their sonfe^ 
avoid following it up ; aod^ like a oat, feel a pecuUar 
jpleasure in teasing the animal they have conqueretl. 
My father, on :the contrary:^ never, strikes more than 
one blow. He . generally contrltes that this oiie 
shall be decisive ; but whether it succeed or fiiil, he 
neiFer: attempts to improve it by a seooad. Hence, 
it is that my father was never known to be engaged 
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in a iiuand ; finr kb fUencb know tStt the stonii is 
past, Ae momeiit ho doset Us Mps ; and stmngers 
vaii fir a steond attack^ before they tfaink theaiK 
adyti iiititltd to be oibided. And as this second 
i^tadi never comes, ikej never find cause toqoarrd 
nith him. Indeed, it wovld be no easy task to fix a 
q»aitel on my fath^, for he never does reply to any 
thing that may be advanced against him ; he never 
attempts to maintain his ground. While his anta- 
gonist is pafrymg the attack of my fadier, and prov- 
«^a» the satisfiu^tion of every one present, diat my 
htbea^9 reaiarks beAr no attnsion irhatever to the 
oaseia paiaa^ my fiitiier gives Turn a strAfce^om stane 
atbirmdg^ by Kome ludiewsas obs e iiati stt; andiriien 
hia appbaem tkmiks say latiMt iMsly vanqmshed^ 
fiada hi iia d f; mdev the oeeeAsity of oommendBg a 
M^rsmdeaef a^goaaMite ]»hia<nmMinioe; inAo 
iiidst of wUoh henrptobiibly oonftudedby soother 
nie stroie, nponiBi entinly new subjeet* So that 
h^ia finr toabusy to be aogry^ 

As aFo prooeeded to Laacasier, i^paoed through 
the neat little viUage of Galgate, just as the ^k 
miU Iras pomong oot its immerons inhsbitants, for 
diaaet. And I oould not h^ remarking the jdeas^ 
11^ cOKtBsst which these heaithy^ welL-looking indi* 
viduab ssake with the pale, emadatad nttsra&otiirers 
of Preston* So mudi more wholssnne, it appears, 
is ^ pmpsaation of silk, than of 4Mton* 

As we dowly ascended the steep hiU which kads 
finim the village^ our driver informed us of a very 
excdUnt regttlatioii which prevailed in this mill. 
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some few years ago. Bbfore * the concluaon of the 
war, when trade was brisk, and the labourers couM 
earn the most extravagant wages, Mr. Tboinpson', 
the owner of the niill, established a rule, that the 
workmen should forfeit ten shillings for every day 
they spent in drinking ; and that he believed it had 
a very salutary effect in preventing the extravagant 
waste of money which had prevailed previous to this 
regulation. 

My uncle pointed out to us the highly cultivated 
state of the country about this village— the pleasing 
inequafities of die ground — and the healthy verdure 
that gcaeed the fields. I was quite astonished to 
obsierve the different aspect which the ground in 
this part presented, from that which we had passed 
a few m^ behind. This exuberance of cuUivafioh 
continued to' accompany us aU the way to Lancaster. 
"This,'* said my uncle, "is really charming. I 
know of nothing in the universe, that defights me 
so much as well cultivated fields. IIub certaiidy 
must be excellent land."—** We are nowj'* said 
my father, " widim the precincts of the Lancaster 
Agricultural Society."" — ** What r exclaimed my 
uncle, " does my brother pay a compliment to any 
man?" — "He did not intend to compliment the 
Agricultural Society of Lancaster," replied my ids- 
ter, with her usual captivating smile, ** but he meant 
to throw out a reflection on those places where they 
have no such societies, :or where the societies are 
more remiss in their duties." For my part, I know 
not what my father meant by his remark, for )ie 
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deigned no. ezplam^n'; we might consider it as a 
compliment or a censure, just as it pleased us — 
twas all the same to him. 

Some more conversation of this natoTQ brought 
lis in view of La n cas t er-^but lean find no words 
capable. of convejriBg the ideas I felt when I first 
came in sight of the town. The Castle and Church 
crowning a beautiful eminence to the west-^the rest 
of the town spread like a map bdow us — ^tfae river 
serpentining beyond it-— a bridge, such as I could 
have formed no idea of, stretched across the river — 
a beautiful tract of rich land, sprinkjied with cots 
and farm houses, a little to the north — ^beyond that, 
the sea occupying a large space, beautifully indented 
with bays and promontories, like a chart— and, to 
close the delightful scene, a range of hills, whose 
summits iq^peared in contact with the skies. It was 
now that I first comprehended the phrase, chud 
kissing, hills. But think what was my astonishment, 
when my uncle told me, that we must cross that 
very spot which the sea then ocoipied, and where 
five or six ships were then actually under sail ! that 
the hilla which seemod to pierce the heavens, were 
the Lake Mountains— ^and that we must soon scale 
tl^e tops of the' most lofty of them [ 

As it was unanimously resolved hy a committee 
of the whole house, that we should remain at Miss 
Noon'^s till the^ fojDowing morning, I had an oppor- 
tuni^ of is^ing some little o# the town. As we were 
i^aiting'fiir dinnmrin one of the front rooms, my 
u^le exclaimed, on looking out of the window at 
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t^e Town Hall, ^^ Nothing in 1^ iiniT«r8e deUi^te 
me so much at the grandeur of architoctwe; H 
shows how much man can adiiere, when his 
gies are properly directed, and his abiUtiea i 
ti^ated to Gtoe point MarkiJiaaenohleccAiHanBl-i^ 
Ae whole, bow «iaply beauififid, yet how strikingfy 
grand T— ^* It was necessary,'' interfu|rted my fa- 
Itier, ^^ that these columns should be hiq^e. Con* 
sider what an ouNnbous pediment and cupola Aey 
have to 8i:q)port I Are you not astonished hgw tliey 
be«r the dispropoftionid weight aWe thon?''^*- 
^^ Is that all yoinr knowledge of ar^tectnre P"' m- 
quiied my unde ; but my &ther had dome. Ue had 
hinted at the dispropoHiofiy and my undo must 
establidi i^e balanee, or leave it My uncle was not 
however deterred 1^ my fttber^s t«dtumity* He 
turned to my sister, in whom he generally found an 
attentive ^udiitor. ^^ This.fiibriiB, 4ny dear,"" sidd he, 
^^is constructed on the ^nodal of the Grecians. 
They werse a people of high and expanded ideas. 
AU their conoq^lioi^ w^^e neJble^-ieven thdr faUes 
pailook of that strengl^ which shone in evevy thing 
they did. What iuUiniity in the idei of Atlas 
supporting Olympt^i ■ ■ " '■'' **But this,'' iono- 
cently replied my sifter, J' i9 more like Atli^ sup^ 
ponfeing « h^-jDMst'' 

I must not wiMhiv^ m% as oisr Lancashire pe^ 
{lie say) tfi UM you bow I was,deG^ted with Dohon 
Sqpiare. There is. ne&ther a ehop^ an inn, or a brink 
bidlding to he Men in it All gentlemen's bouses ; 
and all built of pol]«hed feeestene. There is a laqpe 
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oval area in the centre, pluted with fancy trees 
and surrounded with an iron palisado. When it is 
all biiilt up, it will surpass the rest of the town for 
beauty. 

'^ You must allow, brother,^ said my uncle, '^tbat 
the architecture here is proportionate. Here you 
have all the regularity of military order — "^ " Yes,'' 
he replied, *^ but it is that kind of military order 
which an army disfdays wlien it retreats before a vic- 
torious enemy. You see die ranks are shockii^ly 
broken. Scarcely two men are left together.'^ 

The Castle entirely escaped his satire. My fa- 
ther, though a cynic, has, you know, a tender heart ; 
and ike a^eals hem the dej[>toi8 to his pnsse weie 
so feequentj that he had no time fiwr censure. AAd 
tlie aggregation of crime and distress, which -aueh a 
prison disj^ays, operated so powerfu% 'On his fee}- 
iogs, that, more than once, I caught the handker- 
chief travelling to his eyes. 

LSOKAKD AtJUKS. 

Newhy Bridge, Augidst, IftiO. 
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THOUGHTS ON DROWNING, WITH A SPECIMEN LUCY 

MILDING, THE WYEESDALE BEAUTY THE SANDS 

COCKLE-GETTEES SUBJECT FOE PAINTERS 

CRISPIN AND THE CASK THE CARTER COCKLES 

LOVE PEACE CARTLANE CONQUERORS. 

Dear Tom, — I cannot pretend to say what amuse- 
ment you may find, at Cambridge, in the necessary 
preparation of arguing to four bare walls ; or in t^ 
still more necessary duty of being lulled to sleep, for 
a couple of hours, by the learned lullaby of a logical 
Professor. But I suspect that a voyage as far as 
Mr. Townley's, on a bright summer evening, is the 
finest syllogism you ever drew — that a stroll by the 
river side, as far as Backbarrow cotton works, would 
teach more of perception than all Aristotle^s works 
put together — ^and that a lounge through Fins- 
thwaite woods in the morning dawn, when the gems 
of dew are adorning every branch and blade of grass, 
and the feathered music is bursting from every bush, 
in one delightful anthem of joyous melody — would 
inspire you with sublimer sentiments of God and na- 
ture, than you can possibly derive from all the stu- 
died harangues of Professor ***. 
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But I recollect that the conclusion of the letter, I 
sent ofF the day before yesterday, left us preparing 
to quit Lancaster.^ Aiid you are anxiously looking 
for the description of that part of our journey which 
reaches forward to Newby Bridge.— ^You shall 
have it. 

I was aroused, by the bustle of preparation, about 
five o'^cloek, on one of the finest mornings my eyes 
ever opened. I hastened down into the travellers^ 
room, where I found my father, uncle, and sister al- 
ready assembled. I was regaling my senses with 
the fumes of the coffee, when the driver unceremo- 
niously burst into the room: — "For God^s sake,^ 
said Jie, f^ make haste. The tide is down, and we 
should.have been, by this time, at Host Bank. . If 
you delay, we' shall all be drowned.^ He waited £ot 
BO reply ; but retired as abruptly as he entered. 
My uncle drank off his coffee without appearing to 
taste it: he then pushed away his cup—" I do not 
relish the idea of drowning,"^ said my uncle ; " it 
would form a very disagreeable opaoiing to our ad- 
ventures.*" " I think," rejoined my. sister, "it 
w^uld be the most disagreeable prospect the lakes 
could afford.*" — " If,'' said my father, " you only 
disUnrb yourself, brother, with the idea that drown- 
ing would be an awkward commencement to our ad- 
ventures, you may console yourself with the assu- 
rance, that it will actually be our last.*" My fiither's 
assurance seemed by no means to cheer my imcle's 
despondency. Indeed we might, all, except my fa- 
ther, be rather said to break our fast, than sate our 
appetites. ^ 
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At half past five we found cmrselyes Tattling over 
the pavement of Lancaster streets. '^ What a soli- 
tude,"^ said my uncle, ^^ is a busy town at sun-rise 
in summer ! AM that gave life and activity to the 
scene twelve hours since, has disappeared-^the gay 
variegation of the windows has vanished — and no- 
thing now occupies "the causeway but a few stragg- 
ling quarry-men repairing to the adjacent moor, to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows !"" Here 
my uncle concluded or suspended his oration, to ad- 
mite the elegant proportions of the New Bridge, to 
whieh we now approached. '^ See, uncle,^ said my 
luster, ^ what a noble range of warehouses adorns the 
quay ; bat we are rather unfortunate, as we happes 
to come, I observe, when there are so few ships' ia 
ibe river.'" '^ You would generally be unfiirtttDate 
in that respect,^ said my fiither ; ^'ibr it akDajft 
hapfena that there are only few ships in the riv«r 
■>-* " ^ a sudden shriek from a female voice broke 
the edge of my father's satire. I had observed, as 
we drove along the open street towards the bridge, a 
young female, loosely dressed, pacing with a herita^ 
ti^g step on the fartl^r bank of the riv^. And 
just as we turned the comer of the parapet, she took 
a desperate spring imd plunged into a deep hole near 
the edge of the shore. The chaise instantly stop- 
ped ; and my father with the agility of a fox-hun^ 
ter was at the spot in a moment. He waded into 
the water, and luckily caught her hand as she rose 
the third, and what probably might have been the 
last time. She was quite alive, diough weakened 
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bjr Struggling with the water. We assisted her to 
the Black Bull, the inmates of which had just risen. 
After swallowing a glass of punch (the only cordial 
we could obtain her) she appeared much revived ; 
and with some kind solicitation, my sister, being left 
alone with her, obtained the following account of 
her sorrows : — 

STORY OF LUCY MILDINO: 

THE WT2K8BAI.E BEAUTY. 

Her father^ she told my sister^ was an honest day-labourer, 
near Ortner, in Wyersdale ; and Lucy had been from her 
early years^ a servant in a farm-house in that neighbour- 
hood. She dwelt at considerable length on the happiness 
of her infant years, and, though her dialect was by no means 
elegant, there was much natural pathos in the narration. 
When she was about thirteen, she first became acquainted 
with Henry Wilson, who was ploughman at the house where 
she lived. She expatiated largely on the person and accom- 
plishments of her dear Harry. Though only sixteen when 
her m sister hired him, she said, he was tall and well made. 
He told the best story of any body round the kitchen fire of 
a winter's night. He could sing a hunting song most de- 
lightfully, and for a love song, she never heard his equal. 
He was allowed to be the best dancer that ever set foot in 
the Old Hollings' dancing room. He could lead all the 
shearers on the harvest field. He could mow an acre of 
thick grass with up sun, before he was eighteen. And she 
believed he would clip or salve three sheep, while any other 
man in Wyersdale would do two. In short, according to 
her account, there was not another person in all the country 
able to compete with Harry Wilson. But, you will recol- 
lect, that Harry was her lover, or at least had been. 

Harry, she told my sister, was a steady quiet lad, till he 
got acquainted with some wild neer'do^goods of lads from 
c2 
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bdsidai Maftbftw; who got him out two or three ni^ts • 
we^ to saare hiunes in Mr. Cawthome's Wdods ; and thai 
they i^nt the money in drink. Often> she said^ he would 
come home late on the cold winter nights ; and as the mas- 
ter always locked the door at bedtime^ she could not find in 
her heart to let him sleep on the hay mow tifl morning. She 
therelbre always got up to let him in. It was in oonse^ttenoe 
of this generosity that she at length feU a victim to hor own 
good nature^ and Harry's new principles. Then, she said, 
(and tears for the first time found an outlet at her eyes,) fa^ 
grew more and more remiss in his attention to her, after he 
knew her situation. Nor did he appear to be making those 
preparations for their wedding, which she thought he should 
have done. Still she thought he was honourable, and she 
did not doubt but he would be faithful. 

One night, she said, she had waited in anxious expecta- 
tion for his return from looking after his snares. She had 
often attempted to persuade him to relinquish a practice 
which she considered so very dangerous ; and she resolved 
to talk very hard when he came in. But that night Harry 
never returned. The next morning the news arrived, that 
Harry and three of his companions had been catched poach- 
ing ; and ih&re was no doubt but Mr. Cawthorne would 
either hang them or transport them ! Harry however had 
fled ; and the first intell^ence that she heard, was, that he 
had met with some soldiers at Lancaster, and had enlisted ; 
and that he would be marched away directly. 

She had saved twenty pounds of her wages, while she had 
been in service, and set o£f immediately to Lancaster, to buy 
Barry from the soldiers. She then thought she would run 
away with him into some other part of the country, where 
they could live comfortably out of Harry's earnings and her 
Own ; and if he behaved himself, as she hoped he would do, 
Mr. Cawthorne perhaps would not follow him. 
- She reaohed Lancaster late last night, she said, and found 
Hiwry so drank that he eould scarcely walk. He pretended 
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4hi8 out» he plauily told her, he was uow one of the king't 
gentlemen; and^ as he could get a wife in any town* he waa 
determined not to have a dirty trull truling at his heels 
wfaererer he wtent. t^e left the town in a state of dbtrae^ 
timi. She oould not hear the idea of ratnnung to her friends 
in Wyersdale, where she had alwaya bonne a good ^Miraer 
ter» lor ei«ery body to laugh at. 

Towards mornings she had walked down to the river side, 
determined to end her life and disgrace at once. But she 
felt happy now that we had prevented her; as she was not 
auis that she was prepared to die^-a thought which never 
«ccarrod to her, till she found herself sinking in the water. 

I have dwelt at some lengthy Tom, on this poor 
girVn story ; because I am ccmfident it will give you 
a better idea of the manners of the country through 
which we are travelling» than all the books in the 
cdUiege library put together. 

After seeing that she was safe and well attended 
to, and exacting a promise from her, that she would 
not again attempt to do violence to herself» We drove 
from the inn; with the drive's very comfortable 
assurance, that we should all be drowned whbout 
possibility of escape, owing to our delay at Skerton. 

^' This is t)ne specimen of the happiness of rural 
ISfe, which is the perpetual subject of your eukgium, 
brdther,^ said my father, as we hurried aLoag the 
heavy road towaids Hest Bank. '' It i« a speci- 
men,^ said my uncle> emphatically. ^^ That charm- 
ing girFs detoljed attadam^eit to her lover, is a 
^pecimea to whidl you can find «aly few paijuUels 
in la«ge towas. It k a speemeti^ and deserves to 
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be a model.'^ On arriving at Hest Bank, I was 
much surprised to find that the sea had retired and 
left a desart of sand, of almost immeasurable breadth 
behind it. Carts, chaises, and gigs, were scattered 
over it in all directions. The landlord revived our 
spirits by telling us, we had quite tide time enough 
— that there was no danger whatever. We there- 
fore took a slight refi-eshment, and entered upon the 
sand. What a strange transition ! The wheels now 
ran so smoothly, we could not hear them. The 
land seemed to recede behind us, though we did 
not seem an inch nearer the other side. 

The first thing that caught my attention was a 
party of men and women whom we passed on a bank. 
They had little rakes in their hands, with which 
they gathered something into a basket. ^^ These 
people,^ said my uncle, ^^ are gathering cockles.^ 
My sister would have gone to them, but the driver 
resumed his essay on drowning, assuring us that he 
had no inclination for any such a death. 

After crossing several very fine streams, we ar- 
rived at what the driver called the Channel — a river 
about ten times as wide as Ribble. ^' Now,^ said 
my sister, " we must either go back or swim over.*" 
But judge my surprise, when we drove right into 
the stream ; I own I felt afraid, for a moment. But 
my sister's vivacity soon dissipated my fears. A 
more picturesque, grotesque, touresque^ or whatever 
other esqrie scene you may think fit to call it, I 
think I never saw. There could not be fewer than 
forty carts, gigs, horses,.chaises, etc. with men, wo- 
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men, children, dogs, and I can hardly tell what 
beside, all in the river at once. My siater wished 
that Mr. H<ype had been there to have taken a sketch 
of them. It would have been a fine model, she ob- 
served, to draw the Passage of the Red Sea from. 
A painter had nothing to do but transform the carts 
into ehariots--^the smock-firocks of the drivers into 
armour-*^the old slouch hats into helmets — and the 
whips into swords, and the pietoce was sketched. 
The waves dashing through the wheeh — the horses 
up to the breast in water — the vehicles, aottie driv- 
ing one way, some another^ in all imaginable con^ 
fnaon-o^the carrieis sweariBg^*«*4he driven cracking 
their whip»^the women and children scmiming*^ 
aid the apparent inipaasifaility of any of diem ever 
eseapiag^^fbrmed attogetber sadi a coiqp d'oeil aa I 
never had seen nor ever expected to aee. 

Tbou^ I eipected that we should every moment 
be washed down the stream, I could not hdip being 
diverted with one drdl adventure : — A. shoemaker, 
a long slender figure, who had waited at K^ts Bank 
till the sfneU of the ale had been too much for him, 
had diitaiBed permission to ride over the Channel 
in a cart, where there was nothing but an eospty 
cask, lying on one side. Honest Crispin secured 
this as his seat, and like the skeleton of Bacchus, 
rode triumphant oTer the ^ream. He went on very 
well for some time, till he met a man on horsebadk, 
with whom he wanted to shake hands; forgetting 
faov slippery a throne he had assumed, he stretched 
out his long arms to his acquaintance, the cask rolled 
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over, and the shoemaker was as neatly turned aff'a^ 
you can imagine. The water was little more tlian 
three feet deep ; but his head was so much heavier 
than his heels, that he flounced about, sometimes 
his head up, and sometimes the reyerse, till I really 
feared he would be drowned. The company was 
all nearly convulsed with laughter : and it was more 
than a minute before assistance could reach him, 
and restore him to his cart and his cask. 

After driving, as I conceived, fer a long time 
right up the stream, we found ouriselves on the other 
side; and, without any occurrence worthy of notice, 
we reached Kents Bank— hi solitary inn by the aand 
side. At this place it was our. good fortune to meet 
with a very intelligent gentleman who lives close by. 
He appeared to be a man who had read muah and 
se^ more. He told us a number of anecdotes illuft- 
trative of the country we were passing through. 
Indeed explanations of this kind are necessary to a 
tourist ; for, as my uncle afterwards observed, one 
would only see little, if one did not. look through 
other people^s eyes as well as one^s own. 

Our new acquaintance informed us that the dan* 
ger of crossing the sands was less than might be sup- 
posed, as the king appointed a skilful person to 
watch by the Channel, from morning to night, when 
the tide is out, to guide people over the water ; and 
that a liberal salary was allowed him for his atteiK 
dance. He told us that this office had been enjoyed 
by a family of the name of Carter, till the country 
people entitled the office itself, the Carter. " I 
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shoiJd think,'', said my sister, ^< that if it be a place 
of emolument, that some person, either by intrigue 
or favour would have before now endeavoured to 
creep into the office.*" ^^ I never knew an attempt 
cithat kind but once,'' rejdied our friend, ^^ and 
that was when the father of the present Carter at- 
tended the sands. The applicant however thought 
it would be prudent to inquire, what danger might 
attend the office ; and for that purpose he one day 
called on the old Carter. * I think,' said the man, 
^ your business must be a dangerous one. Are the 
Carters never lost on the sands .^' ^ I never knew 
any lost^'* replied the sly old Carter, * there are one 
or two drowned now and then, but we generally find 
them again ; I do not remember any being losV 
The candidate was so little consoled by the idea of 
not being lost, that he made no further application 
for this place : and the same family keeps it still." 

One circumstance which our acquaintance men- 
tioned, my &ther said convinced him that even su- 
perstition is not without its uses. He was explain- 
ing to us the manner in which flooks and cockles 
were catched on these sands. There was one thing, 
he said, worthy of remark : though the people em- 
ployed in these occupations are generally selected 
from the blackest of the blackguards, yet no quarrels 
ever take place while they are on the sands. This 
saueSf he obsei^ved, from an opinion carefully hand- 
ed down from father to son, and firmly believed by 
all who attend the sands, that if any quarrel should 
take place among the eoeklers^ the cockles would 
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all ietre that place the rerj next tide. And manjr 
of diese who in other vespeets ave very sceptical, 
finnfy believe this traditioii-— at least none dan try 
its efllcacj. 

He told us a rery humorous storjr abo«xt the last 
Scotch iuTasibn. When the news reached Cartmd 
tjiat the Scots were defeated at Preston, it was eon- 
fid^itly believed that they would cross the sands, 
and take to the hills on their way home through 
Cumberland, as their fiithers had done in the time 
of the Romans. The whole country therefiore armed 
themselves, some with guns or pistols, others with 
scithes, axes, pitch-forks, etc. and assembled by Uie 
sand side, at a place called Cartlane. They were 
led on by an old invalid soldier, in whose skill they 
placed implicit confidence. When they were drawn 
|Up m battle array, the Commander thought it neces- 
tory to instruct his troops in the use of their fire-arms. 
Just as the Cartmel Vokinteers were enjoying in 
idea the defeat of the rebels, the Scots were entering 
the other side of the sand. The firing confounded 
them ; and they conchided tliat General Wade had 
posted himself to meet them on their landing. They 
consequently retraced their sti^, and retreated by 
Burt(m to Kendal — lusd fhus were preserved the va- 
lour and the liiws of llie Curtlane cenqtiewrs. 

We did not leave our loquacious friend and his 
favourite poet Bums, widiout regret ; but being de- 
termined to reach Newby Bridge that night, we 
couM not lose much time. 

My paper here admonii^s me to defer like reat 
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of our journey till tomorrow's post ; when you will 
hear our adventures continued. We are in excellent 
health ; and the mountain air has had a charming 
effect on your sister's cheeks and your brother's 
spirits. 

Leonard Atkins. 
Newby Bridge, Aug. 1820. 
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THE ABT OF COCKLE-GETTING WRAYSHOLME TOW- 
ER THE LAST HARRINGTON FLOOKBORO0GH 

HOW TO GET SHEWN THROUGH A CHURCH— LE- 
GEND OF CABTMEL CHURCH HOW TO FIND GOOD 

ALE. 

Dear Tom, — Once when Pascal had written a long 
letter, he apologized to his friend, for its prolixity ; 
Because^ he said, ?ie had not time to write a shorter. 
But this is not the case with me. If I get the pen 
into my hand, I never think of laying it down again, 
till the last extremity of my " Bath*" bids me stop. 
I will however this time, if possible, be more mode^ 
rate in my demands upon your time. 

On our leaving Kentsbank Inn, about twenty old 
women and children, without stockings, and most of 
them without shoes, were sweating under the weight 
of their cockle bags, as they ascended the steep hill 
which leads from the sandside. We were walking 
up the hill ourselves, for my uncle said, horses were 
only made for servants ; they were never designed 
for slaves. And I was much amused with the labo- 
rious manner in which the horses appeared to tug at 
the empty chaise. Can horses be hypocrites ? I 
thought to myself. 
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My sister had now an opportunity of inquiring 
hov the cockles were found on the sand. And the 
troop, rough and rugged as they appeared, treated 
her with a civility, and replied with an intelligence, 
little to be expected from such an unflattering exte- 
rior. These little delicate shellfish, they told her, 

buried themselves nearly an inch under the surface 
<^ the sand ; so as to be completely out of sight. 
Their places were therefore only to be found out by 
signs, known only to those acquainted with the trade 
of cockle-getting. These signs were not always the 
same ; but at present, they said, they found them 
by eye& — ^that is, as they explained it, two holes like 
pin-holes, in the sand immediately over the cockle. 
They struck a small instrument with three crooked 
prongs, called a craam, into the sand, close beside 
these holes, where they were sure to find a cockle. 
The cockles were not to be found in all parts of the 
sand ; only in beds, sometimes of several acres each, 
called (X>dcle shears. After the cockles were thus 
picked one by one out of the sand, they were washed 
in open baskets, and conveyed home in bags. Some 
of the richer cocklers had an ass and a small cart to 
carry them home ; but the poorer uniformly carried 
them on their heads, sometimes several miles ; where 
diey either sold them to their more opulent neigh- 
bours, or to wholesale dealers who bought them for 
the Kendal, Kirkby Lonsdale, Lancaster, Preston, 
or other more distant markets. 

By the mild pity which shone in my sister^s eye, 
.1 could observe that she was almost as much op. 
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pressed with theoodde hags, asftih^s^^fho hore 
them. She turned to my father — himg .^loelessly oU 
his arm — and smiled fondly in his face.— --*^^ Theise 
poor children are hard loaded,^ said she, ^^ they will 
never be able to get home, I wish jtm wq^ l^elp 
me to put the bags into the chaise, and let the^rses 
draw them up the hill."" ^' You are the strongest 
girl I erer knew,^ said my £ither, as he asosted her 
with the bags into the chaise. 

To see all we could, was our trayelling maran. 
We therefore took the more circuitous rout tlurou^ 
Fhmkberough, for the sake of getting a pe^ at 
Wrajrsholme Tower and Humphrey Head Scar. In 
passing along from AUithwaite to Flookboorougjb, 
the prospect was delightful. Nothing could exceed 
the perpendicular beauty of Humphrey Head. Its 
bold projection, and grotesque white £ice were en* 
chanting. Neiarly in a line with Humphrey Head 
stood Wraysholme Tower, dark and j^oomy, shd- 
tered by clumps of old trees, whose de^ green 
foliage threw a sombre hue over the whole scene.. 
^^ I know not whence it springs,^ said my imcle, 
^^ but an olject of this kind always throirs a gloom 
over my mind. I feel as if the spirits of the dead 
were hovering round me^ as if I was treading upon 
hallowed ground.*" *^ I think,^ said my sister, ^^ thia 
must have been the residence of some person who 
has retired from the bustling crowd, and who has 
wished only to hold communion with himself.^ *^ If 
any dependance can be placed upon ancient tradi* 
uon,^ said my unde, ^^ there is an interesting history 
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attached to yon tower.'" — ^^ Oh ! what does tradition 
say concerning it?"" inquired my sister; "let us 
hear at all events. Though truth may be blended 
with fiction, still there will be something worthy of 
listening to."" " So far,"" said my uncle, " as memory 
will allow me, I will relate all I know of 

VRAYSHOLME TOWER. 

" At a remote period," continued my uncle, " when all 
the hills and vales around us formed one vast forest, and 
yon beautiful tract of level*^round, by the sand side, was 
overflowed by the sea, a bold and intrepid knight, named 
Harrington, . fixed . his residence at Wr^sholroe. He erected 
the Tower which alone remains to mark the spot where he 
passed his days. He constructed the walls of stones, and 
cemented them with lime and ox blood, designing them to 
exist till the world itself should sink in ruins. He was a 
man of strange and wayward fancy, as is evident from the 
shape of the present structure, being considerably wider at 
th^ top than the bottom. In his days, the wolves in all the 
southern part of the kingdom had been destroyed ; but a 
few still remained in the extensive forest of Cartmel. These 
it was his amusement to hunt, in order to exterminate the 
breed. 

In one of those hunting excursions Harrington had been 
thiowa off from his. companion^ and had aseended the top 
of Humphrey Head, if possible to regain a sight of his feil- 
low sportsmen. He was traversing the rocky forest on a 
fleet horse, when his course was stopped by the shrieks of 
a female in extreme peril. Harrington, with that gallantry 
which distinguishes generous minds, sprung to her assis- 
tance. ^A lovely and youthful female was with difficulty 

maintaining her position in a cleft of the rock, while m 

enormous wolf was endeavouring to reach her. His barking 

was tremendous, and death lightened from his eyes. *tiie 

J>2 
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laii§^t» with that UBttdintn, which «a active aim acquires 
from constant ezerdae, oransfixed the animal with hii hnoe^ 
before it observed that an assaiknt was so near. He then 
dismounted from his horse^ and assisted the lady from her 
precarious asylum. To describe her gratitude would be a 
fruitless task. It was such an expression of joyous feeling 
as a generous heart gives birth to — ^it was the thankful 
acknowledgement of a lovely maiden to the valorous pre- 
server of her life. 

The knight of Wraysholme was in the vigorous bloom of 
manhood. He was esteemed for bis gallant and hospitable 
temper — be was applauded for his enthusiasm in the chace 
—he was honoured for his heroic deeds in the battle field — 
and he was admired for the eloquence of his tongue^ the 
gracefulness of his person^ and the kindness of his nature. 
Can it then be matter of surprise^ if the young lady felt 
more than mere gratitude for the preserver of her life ? or 
can we be astonished if she felt a wish to secure the protec- 
tion of him who had proved himself so able to afibrd it. 

Harrington beheld in his admiring prot^^^ all that his 
heart sighed for. He saw that she loved him^ and that of 
itself was equivalent to a thousand chairas. No kmg or 
tedious courtship was requisite to complete a union which 
had so strangely begun ; and which^ according to the opinion 
of the times, had already received the sanction of heaven. 
Their vows were exchanged at the adjoining chapeL Hap- 
piness was the result of this propitious marriage^ and a 
numerous o£^ring added yet stronger links to the golden 
chahi which bound them. ^ 

This wolf^ says tradition^ was the last ever seen in £ng- 
luid ; on which account the knight assumed it as his crest. 
And the happy pair^ after a long life of uninterrupted feli- 
'dty, were buried in a niche in Cartmel church. Their 
efiS^es were cut in stone, with a figure of the wolf at their 
feet A few Runic knots, to mark the Celtic descent of the 
knight, were carved 6n the wall ; and without a word of 
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inactiplwB, ihtSx monament remainB to puiife the ftitife 
bfttiift of modam andquariatia.'' 

'< I see no reason,^ said my rister, that the sight 
of a place like this should fling a gloom over your 
spirits. When you reflect that this solitary mao- 
sion was once the scene of so much bliss, it should 
rather make you cheerful.^---^^ It was not always a 
dc6ne of happiness,^ replied my uncle. ** The last 
Harrington who resided here, was less fortimate in 
his loves." — ^*' Oh, what of him ?^ said my sister ; 
'^tell us all you know of this interesting place. 
Though I was never in love mysdf, I feel a parti- 
cular pleasure in listening to the histories of diose 
who may have been so unfortunate.'*^ 

THE LAST HARRINGTON. 

^ The last Harrington/' oontinaed my xmde, *' wis In- 
troduoed^ at an early age^ into polishod life. Here he ao- 
qiured a love for splendour^ far beyond the scanty meansj 
winch his limited patrimony could supply. He had visited - 
foreign countries, and there was an easy gracefulness aboitt 
his person and manners, which was peculiarly attractive to 
tbe females, even in situatiims superior to his own. Among 
Hie many who felt ambitious to be distinguished by the 
gallant Harrington, was the amiable and accomplished nieoe 
irf Sir — '. A sense of his inal»lity to support her 

in a style equal to that in which she had hitherto moved, 
for a time prevented the generous youth from indulging 
those tender ^seUngs which at length became too powerftd 
for controul. Their hearts had long moved in unison. And 
explanation was scarcely necessary to unfold their mutual 
aentiments. The haiighty unele and guardian ai the ill- 
foted maid, disdained the propoBed alliance ; and commanded 
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his. niece to renounce the hand of Harrington. Bat it was 
too late. She loved him with all the fondness of a yirtuous 
mind. And when her lover explained to her his slender 
resources^ and the utter impossil^ty of maintaining an es- 
tablishment suitable to her rank^ she told him that Wrays- 
holme Tower would be to her a palace. Rural life had a 
thousand charms ; and she would> for him^ renounce all her 
brighter prospects^ bid adieu to all the false glitter of a court, 
accommodate her wishes to her station, and prove that hap- 
piness might as easUy be found at Wraysholme Tower as 
at Hall. 

Young Harrington, with a fond but aching heart, con- 
veyed his blooming bride to the mansion of his fathers ; but 
the narrow sphere in which he beheld her move, was a con- 
tinual source of grief to him. He cherished an honourable 
wish that dbie might rival the grandeur of her contemptuous 
relatives, who often crossed his grounds in their sporting 
excursions. The wars at that time presented a prospect of 
wealth and honour. There, he thought, he might procure 
the means of rabing his amiable partner to that distinction 
which he conceived to be her due. In spite of all the fond 
remonstrances which virtuous love and conjugal affection 
could dictate — deaf to the soft but powerful eloquence of 
female tenderness, he took an affectionate leave of his tear- 
ful spouse, endeavouring to cheer her drooping spirits with 
the prospect of the rewards and dignities which he would 
earn by the destruction of his country's enemies. 

But, alas ! his sunny dream of future greatness was de- 
lusive. He soon fell a victim to his love and valour. His 
widow survived a few years, to mourn the loss of one whom 
she almost idolized. Her forlorn condition, her grief, her 
declining health, commanded tlie pity of all but her relent- 
less uncle. She died — ^and with her expired the gallant 
name of Harrington. 

Her friends would have interred her remains in her hus- 
band a family vaults but the door had not been op^ied for 
more than half a century, owing to some of the family hav- 
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iag died in ioniga countries aad the entmoe oould not be 
found. Thej then applied to Sir — — -^— bat he re* 
fused her sepulture in the burying place of her fathers. She 
was therefore d^dted between the two. A stone effigy^ 
in a funoral dress^ with a wolfs head at one ahoulder^ is 
BOW the only monument that marks the ^lol where her 
cold ashes sleep. And often it is said^ as the youths and 
maidens of the vale, repair to the altar, in Cartmel church, 
previous to tying the indissoluble bond, they vrill visit this 
outcast tomb ; and there, pointing to the Runic knot on the 
wall above, as ^mblematie of a knot that csnnot be untied, 
breath a silent bst saoed wish, that their hures may be as 
pvre and as disinterestect as thoee of the unfortunate widow 
of the noble minded Harrington." 

B7 the time nay uadieihad condiiided tkisintecest- 
ifig history, we found ourselves at Flookborough-* 
a village remarkable for nothing, except Ae good- 
ness of its ale, and the extreme dirtiness of its one 
street. We drove up to the Crown, and were in- 
troduced into an excellent room by the attention of 
the landlord, whose protuberant form told us, in 
plain Englifih, that we were in an excellent victual- 
ling house. We refreshed ourselves with the best 
the Crown could afford ; and it is but justice to say, 
that Mr. Boberts honoured us with an excellent 
lunch, and that we honoured his lunch vnth excel- 
lent appetites. 

There being nothing deserving of notice in this 
village, we drove forward to Cartmel, and put up at 
the Cavendish arms, with an intention to view the 
nid Gothic church. In the church we found an old 
man, who seemed to have some connexion with the 
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building art, from tli^ numerous spots of lime on 
various parts of his straight-breasted blue coat. My 
father asked him if we could see through the church ? 
We might, for any thing he knew, he said. My 
fitther, who has a tolerable knowledge of men, im« 
mediately placed half a crown in the old man^s hand. 
It had the desired effect. His indifference instantly 
vanished; and if he could have taken the church 
to pieces for our amusement, I believe he would. 

As we were walkix^. along the battlements, '^ I 
wonder,^ said my uncle, " what could induce the 
monks to build a church in such a low situation.*^ 
" They were ordered to build it here,'' said the old 
man. "Ordered!" replied my father, "who or- 
dered them ?'^ Our conductor answered by repeat- 
ing the following 

LEGEND OF CARTMEL CHURCH. 

''Better than six hundred years since/' said our guide, 
*' some monks came over from another country ; and finding 
all this part of the kingdom covered with wood^ resolved to 
biiild a monastery in some part of the forest. In these ram- 
bles> they found a hiU^ which commanded a prospect so 
beautjifttl and so extensive^ that they were quite charmed 
with it. They marked out a piece of ground on the summit 
of the hill, and were preparing to build the church, when a 
voice spoke, to them out of the. air, saying, ' Not there, but 
in a valley f between two rivers, where the one runs north, and 
the other south' Astonished at this strange command, they 
marvelled where the valley could be ; for they bad never 
seen a valley where two rivers ran in contrary directions. 
They set out to seek this singular valley, and travelled 
through all the north of England, but in vain. Wearied 
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with their fruitless search, they were returning to the hill 
where they had heard the strange voice. In their way back, 
they had to cross the valley, at that time entirely covered with 
wood. They came, at length, to a small river, the stream 
of which ran north. They waded through it ; and, in about 
one hundred yards, they found another, the stream of which 
ran south. They measured the distance between the rivers, 
and placed the church in the middle, upon a little island of 
hard ground, in the midst of a morass. The choreh they 
dedicated to St. Mary. They also built a small chapd on 
die hill, where they had heard the voice, which they dedi- 
cated to St Bernard. The chapd is long since destroyed, 
but^the hill is called Mount Bernard to this day." 

Our guide then shewed us the two rivers ; and 
after admiring the landscape, and thanking our lo- 
quacious circeron^, we left the venerable fabric, and 
all its grandeur. As we were walking leisurely up 
the market-place, my father accosted a red-&ced 
man, with, " Pray, Sir, where can we get a glass of 
good ale IT ^^ At the Eing'^s Arms,^ said the man. 
" Why did you ask that man in particular 'f^ in- 
quired my uncle. " Because,*" said my father, " when 
I want a glass of good drink, I always ask a red- 
faced man where it may be had, and I never yet 
found myself deceived.*" It was as my fiither ex- 
pected. We found a most excellent tap. 

But evening began to draw on, and we were com- 
pelled to return to our chaise at the Cavendish 
Arms. We travelled forward, about six miles, to 
Nei4>y Bridge, along one of the most delightful 
roaids in existence. Gentlemen^s seats skirted the 
road on either side ; while woods, groves and com- 
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fields filled up die intervals. The birds were warb- 
ling on almost every bush; and before we had 
finished our journey, the setting sun gilded the 
landscape to the west, with his level beams, in a 
mannep of which an inhabitant of Preston can form 
no conception. " If there be a scene,^ said my 
uncle, " which has a charm for every soul, it is one 
like this. The vivid colours in the west — the change 
ing hue of the hiUs op the right hand — ^the hue- 
bandmaa wl»8tli&g over the fresh stubble— p*the 
reaper with the sickle on his should^^-4he >mild 
stillness of the evening, broken occasionally by the 
jocund kugh from the farmer^s door — ^the onoke 
curling upwards from the cottage roof — all — all 
conspire to tune the soul to harmony; and to ini^ire 
it with sentiments of peace and joy.'* 

Leonard Atkins. 
N^why Bridge, AugfuM, 1820. 
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BLACK JACK 09 GRAlTHWAITSi — ^l^SWBY B&IIIGX-<^ 

eOM OB SQUIBBEX H13MTIK6 ^TRE PftOGBEBS-^ 

WOODMEN AND THEIB HUTS KITTY DAWSON, 

THE MANIAC OF GBAITHWAITE WOODS. 

Deab Tom, — I never doubted it much — ^but if I 
had been rather incredulous on the subject — I should 
now be convinced that true genius is confined neither 
to country nor colour. It blooms as brightly in an 
African jungle, as — as — even as in your collie, 
Tom. Opportunity may direct it to nobler ends, 
and education may lend it assistance ; but the ethe- 
rial spark of heaven^s own fire, is scattered with a 
generous but an indiscriminate hand wherever man 
has constructed a dwelling — ^whether that dwelling 
be a palace or a wigwam. 

I am led into this train of reasoning by a conver- 
sation, to which I was a silent auditor, the other 
evening, between my uncle and a neighbouring cler- 
gyman;^^ man of plain but solid information. 
And, what is more to our purpose, Tom, be was a 
man of simple manners and benevolent feelings — 
'u8t such a man as you ^d I have often pictured to 
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ourselves, while reading Goldsmith's Country Cler- 
gyman. 

BLACK JACK OF GRAITHWAITE. 

He told us^ that a few years since, Mr. Rawlinson of Low 
Graithwaite had a negro servant, from his colour, called 
Black Jack. This man, though retained only iu a menial 
situation, exhibited the most astonishing abilities. He very 
soon acquired a knowledge of reading and writing ; he studio 
ed arithmetic and the mathematics with wonderful success ; 
and was a proficient in music. He studied the last as a 
science ; and many specimens of his beautiful mi|nner of 
pricking tunes, are carefully preserved by the neighbouring 
peasantry. His progress in these useful and elegant accom- 
plishments, was by no means attributable to the patronage 
of his master. For his hours of study were only casually 
snatched from his time of sleep or recreation. An old gra- 
nary was his library, and a com chest his writing-desk. 
What must the powers of this man's mind have been, to ac- 
quire a knowledge even of abstruse sciences, without any as- 
sistance or encouragement; without even the benefit of lite- 
rary acquaintances ? For he was shut out from the world 
among woods and hills. Had he been associated with cul- 
tivated society, or stimulated forward by some intelligent 
protector, he certainly would have left many of Britain'! 
sluggish sons behind. What he i^ccomplished was due to 
h imself alone. 1 f he had possessed the privileges of Ignatius 
Sancho, he would doubtlessly have surpassed him in acquire- 
ments. In his immediate neighbourhood, he was more ad- 
mired for his feats of strength and agility, than for his men- 
tal excellences ; because he lived in a country where the 
inhabitants could appreciate the former, while they knew 
little and cared less about the latter. When he had solved 
a difHcult mathematical problem, no one knew what he had 
been doing. They were rather inclined to laugh at him for 
wasting his time oy^r a piece of a blue slate and a few white 
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figures^ to them without use or naeaniDg ; hut when he iwum 
over the lake and returned again with apparent ease, every 
(me knew that he had excelled the whole country, for they 
knew the strength of arm requisite for such an undertakii^. 
Poor Jack is dead, and very few recollect any thing more 
about him, than that he was a good swimmer and fond of 
books. Adverse fortune, with him, as with many others. 
Tendered his talents and his genius of no other use than to 
amuse a solitary hour. His name is nearly forgotten, and his 
fame was never remembered. 



<^ I wiah,"^ sud my uncle, ^^ he had been in Pres^ 
tan.**^ <^ Yes,^ said my father, in his usual sarcastic 
manner, '^ every man of genius finds encouragement 
there.'* " I wish he had been in our service,"" re- 
plied my uncle, with rather more emphasis than the 
sentence seemed absolutely to re^re. The lam* 
bent fire was instantly kindled in my sister^s coun- 
tensnce. She felt the full force of my uncle's wish, 
and she accorded so freely with his generous senti- 
ments, that he seemed to her only to be uttering her 
own w<»ds. 

You are thinking, brother, that I might have 
learned that negroes were human beings, like bur- 
sielves, without rambling as far as Newby Bridge ; 
and that you are anxious to obtain some account of 
the country. ^You shall have it. 

When I tell you that there is a bridge over the 
river, dose to the inn, consisting'of five arches, yto 
will mstantly figure to yourself some excellent piece 
of architecture. You may spare yourself the troublie. 
You must recollect that I am in a country where aH 
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iijM done IMIef and nature much. Indeed, all (haC 
art can do in such a country, is to assist nature. 
The province of art is little more than buffering trees 
to grow, and preventing them from concealing the 
beauties of the scene — -to plant a few m;ore where na- 
ture may have accidentally omitted them — ^to cut 
down one here and there, where they are too pvo^ 
fuse — and to render the access to the best prospects, 
as easy as possible. — ^Above the bridge, the water is 
gradually narrowing from a lake to a river; the 
atresm is aearcdy perceptiUe*-«the banks are adorn- 
ed with trees. of various kinds, and of almost every 
giewtlft— 4he unifbrmiiy of the fomst is howe?«r ee* 
casionally broken by cornfields, meadows^ pleaaiffe 
grounds, «id villas; below the bridge, the water is 
flMte contract8d«*-it dashes from rnr nrngf n mntlrff 
witfa an impetuosity dbat forma a charining iiiiUait 
with the smoothness of the lake above — the fastdti 
•re very 8teq>, and almost covered with wood-— die 
bridge itself stands nearly in the centre of addiiglit* 
ftil amphitheatre of majestic hills — and every thing 
m tbe vieinity has a rural aspect. What kind of a 
i»ridge would you erect in such a place? A. rural 
one, I ki|ow would be your reply. Sndi a one has 
been erected. It is constructed entirely of unhewn 
stones, rough as they came from the quaity. And 
nothing could accord so well widi the surrounding 
scene, as this simple piece of rustic architecture. 

The place scarcely deserves the name of a village. 
.^The seat of James Machell, Eso. is the most 
prominent figure ; asweet retirement it is, and gmu- 
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Buuids an extoimte View up ^e lake. A black- 
sraith'^s Aap joms the comer of the bridge. The 
inn, plain but comfortable, exactly suited to the 
pla^, is close to the other end% Near this, but still 
nearer the water, stands a simple cottage, the only 
one in the neighbourhood. But why waste* words, 
when words can convey no idea of the beauties I 
would describe? 

-I must not forget to inform you what a delight&l 
amusement I have witnessed, or. rather enjoyed. 
Yest^day after dinner, we were preparing for an 
eseumon to the iron foundry and cotton woirks at 
Backbarrow, about a mile distant, when the landlord 
very politely informed us that some young gentlemen 
wero going into a wood a cofi hunting, and would 
be very glad of our company. ^' Our people cannot 
go,^ repKed my father, *^ they want to see the iron 
atid cotton works, things which they never see in 
Preston ; for con hunting, they know no use it can 
be of when they get home."' *' My dear sn^irical 
&ther,^ said my sister, *^ let us by all means see this 
con hunting; I never reme|;[iber an exhibition of 
Aat kind coming to Preston."" " Such things, I be- 
lieve, are very rare in Preston,^ said a young gentle- 
men^ who, my father afterwards asserted, was a por- 
^ait painter, from the intent manner in which he 
studied my sister^s features. 

We left the inn, all apparently in high spirits; 
but curiosity, rather than enthusiasm in' the sport, 
was the stunulus with some of us. We were about 
twelve In number, exclusive of the dogs. The D&tf st 

Eg 
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proi&iiicnt in the groiq), was the hkckimidi, widMHit 
Ms coftt, «nd his hmnds and £ate imficflitii^ tlie aa^ 
tiure of his usefiil but labocbuB ooei^MitioB. 

My sister, anxious, I believe, for her uncle rather 
thm herself, asked if there was no danger in ihe 
sport P '^ Yes,^ said the landlord, ^^ the ground is 
rough, and without eare, you may get hanlded 
among the bushes.*" ^^ But the animal,^' answered 
my Mster ; *' is there no danger from it? for my 
uncle is old, and cannot easily escape out of its way.*" 
I confess, I had felt some fears, (entirely lor my 
uncle, recollect,) but our young friend dissipsited 
them all, by telling us that a ocm was only the pro- 
vincial name for a sqmrreL My father remarked 
that if we caught one it would be notlung among so 
many. We had a low hedge to seale before we got 
into the Wood ; and a Laker, a banker's son, from 
London, in an elegant, thin lounge coat, and nankin 
l^owsers, proposed to help my sister over the ftnoe. 
** I'hjsifik you,*' said she ; and stepped over the bend- 
ing boughs like a wood nymph. £ither fear of 
breaking the hedge, or some equivalent fear, deti4n> 
ed iitm young banker till the company was faiily un- 
ier cover, as the sportsmen termed it. He then be- 
gan to climb the hedge, trying the strength of each 
bough, as he ascended. ^* Never fear them,"" said 
the blacksmith, *^ they have carried me ; and I am 
at least ha^ a ton heavier than you.*' The young 
banker gained the summit of the hedge ; and there 
he stood, tottering upon the elastic boughs, unable 
either to' proceed or retreat " For charity^s sidce,^ 
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imUI my &tlitt to my sisfeer^ ^go wd amstthe 
.70111^ 4i»rjMiandown.'^ <<Heift</feni&lui^ alive* 
to tlie jojrt of the game,^ said my tistcary as she iiaa- 
.tBMd to lendhim her hand; for all the more aeaton- 
jed hunters only looked upon this aoeidentas « fart 
fif the amusement Her mteipoation came too latt. 
F^r the d^ading idea of being hdlped down hy a 
lady, irritated him no much, that he b^an to vibrate 
like the pendulum of a dock that beats thirds,. and 
down be tomUed. An unceremosiioas stake in the 
hec^e caught the skirts of his lounge; and he re- 
.mained Eke honest Bailie Jarvis, in ^'mid air,^ and 
might have continued there, had not the strong 
iimbs of the blacksmith, and the slight texture of his 
coat both contributed to his rdbase. 

Had such an accident happened in Preston, the 
.unfortunate sufferer would have been resiispended 
in every compimy he had entered, for at least ten 
days; Imt here a sense of deUcacy which nature 
cultivates in hor votaries, but which a polite eductf- 
tioa tends te destroy, prevented any allusion to the 
unlucky hedge. Our young friaid did once 01; twice 
.direct my sister'^s eyes to the actional opening ib 
the banker^s coat,, but he said nothing. 
. Aftcar winding round, or rather through the 
thickets, for a considerable way, we feund om^- 
•elves in the middle of a clump of tall old oi^s. 
" IS^ow fiwr the con T exclaimed a number of voicef . 
I was all on tiptoe, to catch a glimpse of the squill 
xd in ita native woods* Our young friend> who 
.had jEcpt so close to my sister,, and had. carefully 
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'shiidecl by any in^iudent branch, that might hare 
l)een inclined to salute her' too roughly, seemed all 
alive to the sport. He bent his keen eye to the top 
branches of the oaks ; but observed that he could 
not see a con shear. ' The landlord, who had walked 
to the wood on a stick, lud his cudgel pretty £redy 
round the trunks of the trees, the blacksmith did 
the same ; one or two got broken branches, which 
they threw into the tree tops ; a nimble boy ascended 
one tree, with an agility that would have done no 
discredit to a public performer. " A con! A con V 
'echoed through the wood, as the beautiAil little 
animal sprung from the oak in which it had been 
concealed, to a scyamore at a considerable distance. 
It flew (for it was more like flying than leaping) in 
a fine curve right over our heads, caught a slender 
t ,7ig with its feet, and was instantly lost again. ^^ It 
skulks on one of the branches,^ said our young 
friend ; ^^ heave sticks up to rouse it again ; ^tis go- 
ing to be sulky .*" Every one now got a stick ; one 
of them moved the bough where it sat ; away it 
scampered to the end of the branch, and sprung 
right ofi* to another tree. Every stick was hurled 
at it as it flew, but it reached the next tree in safety. 
In his anxiety to avoid the falling sticks which 
came down like a shower on all sides, tbe young 
banker slipped up to the knee in an open drain, and 
.shockingly discoloured his white stockings and nan- 
Mn trousers. *^ I wonder,^ said my father, ^' that 
this giddy girl of ours cannot take better care of the 
young sportsman ; and keep him out of harm's 
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waf.^ Wli^ be hid auch emphwU on sportsnum, 
I cannot tell ; as he never nuule any pretenatona to 
olocutioB. 

The eon did not, this time, lurk among the twiga, 
but hurried forward through the trees with a nqd* 
dity quidk as thought. In taking a desperate lei^, 
the animal had eridently missed its calcuUuioai; 
for it came to the ground in what Mr. fiamber would 
have called a parabolic curve. The dogs sprung 
to the phme, the men clapped and shouted, my sis^ 
ter and her young friend pressed to the ^^ front of 
the fray,^ the bh^ksmith desnd the litter awsy 
with the landlord's walking stick, and the young 
buiker ei^oyed the wild ecstaey of the company 
from hdiind the shdfter of a tree. 

While I was expecting erery minute to hear that 
it was dead, I beheld it whisking up the smooth 
trunk of a solitary ash. ^' Now,^ cries the Londoner, 
^ we can easily catch it ; for it can get no higher 
than the top of the tree."" '' Yes,'' said my fether, 
**we shfSl soon haye it now.'' I thought indeed 
tbcee was no escape; but rendered desperate by the 
diase, it iung £tself right oyer our heads, into ano- 
ther tree on the other side of the plain. " What a 
pity,^ said my yister, ^^to destroy such an agile 
pretty little animal ! *^ This," said our young friend, 
^^is sport." ^^ I own," she replied, " it is pleasant 
to see the little nimble creature skipping from tree 
to tree ; but I should not feel much delight in see- 
ing one of these great dogs devour the inofifensive 
animal." 
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While my sister and heir guardian were thus 
moralizing, the con took another of its desperate 
leaps ; but the sportsmen were on their guard, and 
seven or eight sticks were hurled into the air at once. 
One of them — ^the blacksmith'*s, I believe — ^struck 
the squirrel over the head. Down it plumped into 
the mouth of a terrier, and its boundings were ter- 
minated at one stroke. The young Londoner now 
came forward ; and observing that it was really dead, 
ventured, but not without evident trepidation, to 
touch it. He admired its bushy tail, its glossy skin, 
and slender form exceedingly ; and my father re- 
marking that the young banker had been the great- 
est suflferer in the con hunt, the prize was unani- 
mously voted to him. He promised to take it to 
London, for the inspection of his friends. 

If I was to repeat all the jokes that passed at the 
inn, after our return from the wood, I should fill 
more paper than I have to spare. The landlord 
detailed all the con hunts that had occurred in his 
memory. The blacksmith did the same ; and others 
followed their example, till I found that con hunting 
must have occupied the chief part of all their lives. 
From the cons, they wandered off to foxes, hares^ 
and even brocks and otters. One had been bitten 
through the hand by a con, another had lost a piece 
out of his leg by the bite of an otter. Every time 
the glass circulated, the marvellous increased ; and 
every improbable story made room for another still 
more so, 

At eleven ©""clock, when we retired to rest, they 
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were as busy hunting . cons, as they had been any 
time during the day ; and I laid my head on the 
pillow, only to re- witness the astonishing bounds and 
leaps of the little squirrel. Bounds which nothing 
could surpass except the tongues of the company in 
the front parlour. 

The next morning was remarkably fine, and the 
chaise was at the door at an early hour. We bade 
farewell to Newby Bridge and all its enchanting 
scenes, just as the sun had gilded the bright front 
of Mr. Machell's. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the effect of light and shade, produced by such 
a morning on such a scene. Mr. Harrison's had the 
tinge of morning glittering upon it — the woods and 
groves around it, sparkled with dew drops-^the birds 
were carolling in Finsthwaite woods most melodi- 
ously — Mr. Townley'^s was enveloped in a deep 
shade, thrown over it by the towering summit of 
Gummers How — ^and the lake partook of both the 
contrasting hues. Nothing but a poet could de- 
scribe the scene ; and nothing but a painter could 
feel it. 

. We were fully absorbed in the feelings which such 
a morning inspires, till we reached Stot Park. Here 
my sister compelled us to stop while she feasted her 
eyes with the blooming garden in front of Mr. Tay- 
lor^s, and had sufficiently satisfied herself that the 
gold fishes in the pond were real fishes. The jet 
of water arrested my uncle's attention. While my 
father suggested, as an improvement, that the water 
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(TUght to rise out of the top of the cohiinii, and fsH 
again into the cup in a graceful ciirrei 

We had not gone far beyond Stot Park, when we 
▼ere aU inclined t6 stop/ A coppice of wood had 
been cut down by the road side, and the workm^i 
had erected small conical cabins, to reside in during 
tbe^ summer. These had such a picturesque appear- 
ance, that my sister took out her pencil, and sketched 
one, while my uncle and I went to visit the inmates. 
^^ They tell us of rural situations,"^ said my uncle, 
*' but this is truly rural." Let me try if I can de- 
scribe one. 

A number of long poles was stuck in the ground, 
forming a circle for the foundation, and meeting in 
a point at the top. These were interwoven with 
long slender twigs, and covered with thin parings of 
green turf^ laid slate-wise. An aperture, in one 
nde, served for a door, wmdow, and chimney ; and 
was dosed at nights with a hurdle. A few rough 
«tbnes in the centre, formed the fire-place; over 
which a pan could be suspended by a chain from the 
top. A heap of straw was laid all round the inside, 
by way of bed and sofa. On 6ne days, the woods- 
man told us, the victuals were generally cooked in 
the open air; they shewed us a kettle boiling on a 
fire, under the side of a crag, close to the cabin. 
This, my uncle called the kitchen. The woodman 
invited us into his hut, which we entered. We sat 
down upon some coarse sacks which the woodman's 
wife spread upon die straw. The woodman sat 
down upon the opposite side, pulled a black pipe, 
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three inches long, out of his. waistcoat pocket — for 
coat he had none — and began to smoke away verj' 
deliberately. He was fond of conversing; and gave 
us every information we required respecting the uses 
to which the wood was turned, after it was cut down. 
Not forgetting to remind us, that he only lived there 
for convenience ; and that he had another very com- 
fortable, well-furnished house, at a few miles dis- 
tance. 

Two little hardy children came running to the 
cabin door. One about eight, and the other perhaps 
about six years of age. They had no stockings on 
their legs, clogs on their feet, and were bare-headed. 
Their hair hung in delightful ringlets over their 
shoulders, never, it appeared, having been subjected 
to the scissors. The breakfast was spread out on 
the grass in front of the cabin, where a tall rock, 
crowned with a holly bush, formed a screen to the 
north. The good-natured woodman, as if he wished 
to gratify our curiosity, politely invited us " ta tak 
' a bit a breakfast with em (^ and we did so. I do 
not know that I ever enjoyed a more agreeable meal. 
The tea felt so pleasant — ^the bread and butter was 
sweet and clean — and even the fried bacon was del-- 
cious. The two youngsters had soon satisfied tie 
cravings of nature, and bounded off into the wood 
again. 

When we had finished our moming^s repast^ at 
this rural pavilion, we stood tip to rejoin my father 
and sister who waited in the road. As we turned 
away, my uncle stepped back, and from the hearty 
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'' Thank ye, Sir/' with which the good woman bade 
us fiirewell, I suspect that he had left some trifling 
acknowledgment for their kindness ; but this, you 
know, was a subject on which I could ask no ques- 
tions. • 

" I think,'*' said my uncle to the woodman, as^ he 
accompanied us down to the road side, ^' I could 
spend my life very happily in a cabin, in the midst 
of a wood like this." " I could tell you a very me- 
lancholy story,'' replied the woodman, "about a 
person who did spend her days in these very woods.'^ 
** Let us have it, if you please," said my uncle. 

KITTY DAWSON. 

THE MAVIAC OF O&AITHWAITE WOODS. 

It is now a lang time sen, (began the woodman,) thai 
Kitty Dawson leevd here. She was reckoned yan of the 
handsomest lasses^ I suppose, ahout Dalepark, when she 
was a lass. Her father was a poor honest man and a wood- 
cutter like mysell ; but Kitty was his only child, and she 
was, as ye may guess, a favourite. When she was about 
sixteen, she fell in with a young man who sometimes cut 
wood for her father. He was a stiddy young fellow ; he 
was careful, and had saved a little matter of brass. Kitty's 
parents could see no objection to such a match, if they wod 
wait till she was a few years elder. They were looked on 
by ivery body as a par ; aixd they both considered the com- 
ing day as sartan, though delayed. I weel remember hear- 
ing my father tell it He was cutting wood that day hissell 
in that varra wood. They had just sitten down to their 
dinner, under some trees ; for they thought it wod be a 
shower, it looked so black over the water. The storm came 
on. It was the terribleet thunner storm, my father said, he 
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ever knew. Jem Farki him that was to wed Kitty, had 
kid his head against the rock, when a thunner bolt fell on 
it, and rolled down, and killed him dead on the spot* It 
was a sorry day at Dalepark, when they took Jem home 
dead ; for he was a lad that ivery body respected. Kitty, 
ye may be sure, took it terribly out. After tfie wood was 
done, the colliers left their cabin standing, as they commonly 
due; mjL Kitty went to it, and staid there as long she 
lived. H^ friends could niver persuade her to come b^ck ; 
for if they got her away by force, she was soon at the cabin 
again, ghe niver thought of leaving her cabin till she was 
hungered out, and then she wod just gang to some farm 
house, and tak what they had a mind to give her. This 
she wod cany back to her cabin, and live on it as lang as it 
lasted^ and then go off somewhither for another supply. 

I can just rememmer, when I was a lile lad, being sent 
with a basket of meat to old Kitty's cabin ; for ivery body 
was good to her, poor silly thing. When I went^ she wod 
just tak the basket out of my hand, and empty it^ and give 
it me back again ; but she hardly iver spoke; and at most 
only laid, '' Good lad, good lad !" 

I can just recolleet, that one mcHrning some gentlemen had 
been out with their guns ; and, as usual, had looked in at 
Kitty's cabin to give her something, when they found her 
lying dead on the straw beyond the fire. Yan of em sent a 
cart, and had her taken to a house at Dalepark ; and they 
buried her, I believe, at their own expense. If I was in 
the wood, I could shew you the varra spot where old Kitty's 
cabin stood, for I have been at it many a time. But it 's 
quite down lang sen, and hardly any body knows, that poor 
oM Kitty Dawson iver lived there. — Poor thing ! poor thing ! 

** Thou'rt a good-hearted fellow,'' said my uncle, 
as soon as the woodman had turned away ; ^' there 
is a natural feeling in the manner of telling that 
tale^ which gives a higher eulogium on the reciter, 
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than all the recommendations he could have pro- 
duced. 

As nothing particular occurred in our journey 
forward to the Ferry Inn, where we now are, I 
shall here close my letter ; and continue our excur- 
sion, in~my next. 

Leonard Atkins. 

F&rry Inn^ Aug. 1820. 
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THE BEGATTA — CROSSING WIND££M£B£ — ^ADMIEAL 

ULLOCK''s kitchen— me. TOM, THE FOOTMAN 

• CUEWEN's island tow WOOD— MES. LADYM AN'^S 

PIANO MY SISTEe'^S, UNCLE's, AND FATHEE's 

SONGS-^LOW WOOD PUDDINGS — ME. HABEISON 
AND PAETNEE. 

Deae Tom, — 'This day forms a contrast with yes- 
terday, l^hen I arose, the iiMgestic hills to the 
north and north-east, were completely enveloped in 
a thick mist. Heavy black clouds hovered over the 
scene ; and nothing was predicted but an appraoek* 
ing flood. This, to the country people, seemed dis- 
agreeable intelligence; but my uncle — who is an 
enthusiastic admirer of nature in her wildest, ter* 
riblest forms— -cheered himself with the pi^ospect of 
fiill mountain streams and foaming cascades. The 
rain, which, about ten oVlock, began to &11 in tor- 
rents, though an object of r^pret to every other per- 
son, was a fortunate circumstance in my unde^s es- 
timation. 

We remained at the Feny the greater part of the 
day, in expectation of the Regatta ; but the rain 
completely prevented the sports. You, my dear 
f2 
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brother, from your classical reading, will be scarcely 
able to comprehend what the word regatta signifies 
on the banks of the Windermere. I will therefore 
give you the best information I could procure. The 
only rational part of this aquatic amusement consists 
in a race of barges on the water — this you would na*' 
turally expect. But you would scarcely suppose 
that all the fashion aild beauty in the<;ountry, would 
be invited to witness the children'^s play which con- 
stitutes the principal part of a Windermere Re- 
gaMa. 

A long pole, well anointed with soap, is erected 
in the water — a hat is stuck on the top— and the 
person who secures the elevated beaver, claims it as 
his reward. But it generally happens that the com- 
petitors receive each a good ducking instead of tiie 
prize; owing to the slipperiness of the pole.- — 
Sometimes racing in sacks ; where the candidates 
are each put feet foremost into a sack, the mouth of 
which is tied round their necks. In this condition, 
they have to run or leap the proposed distance. — 
Ass races. In these, each man rides his neighbour^ 
ass, and the slowest wins the race. Hence, as every 
man wishes his own ass to win, he whips the ass he 
rides unmercifully, in order that it may not be th^ 
last. My uncle says, that the Mexicans, when they 
first saw the Spanish horsemen, supposed them tb be 
all one animal ; but had they seen these jockeys and 
their donkeys, they wotdd not have been far wrong 
in supposing iJiem both asses, — Pig races. A young 
pig has its tail shaved and soaped, and is let loose 
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. amo]^ the company. . Xhe fim peiwxn. who can 
swing the pig round hi^ head, by. the tail, carries it 
off as a prise. These, Tohi, are some of .the rural 
sports of a I^gatta. 

About three, in the aftenuH>n, we flattered owe- 
selves the evening would be fair, and we determined 
to proceed. For we had previously resolved to 
spend the night at the Low Wopd In%near Amhle- 
fiide; as my uncle had frequently heard the acc(»n- 
modation praised by the Lakef9 with whom he had 
conversed. 

For my own part, Tom, I saw no possibility of 
{HToceeding any Airth^. For we were then upon a 
point of land which ran nearly half way into the 
lake ; and I saw np bridge over the other half. My 
sister whispered that we must drive through it, as 
we had done at the water.on Lancaster si^d^ ; but I 
thou^t that it appeared too deep. I found however 
that new curiosities awaited us at every stage ; for 
while we were pondering on the impossibility of far- 
ther progress, the servants unmpored a large boat — 
wheeled a chaise into it — ^tied up the. horses besides 
the chaise, and requested us to tiJ^e our seats. 

It was not. a little curious to observe the horses 
standing so quietly in the boat. '' Habit,^ my uncle 
observed, " even with inferior animals, is second na- 
ture.'" " Whoexier allows habit to govern him,*" 
said my father, ^^ may be justly considered an infe- 
rior animal.^ "I trust,'" rejoined. my sister, "you 
have a saving clause in favour of a criticising habit."' 

My father, who, in spite of all his seeming indif- 
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ftrence^ is not deititiLte of curioiiiy, proposed that 
we should Test and take tea at ^e White lion, 
^ Bowness. The motion was carried nem. con^ and 
we alighted. My father, I belieye, wanted to make 
siMne en<piiries r»speettng the intended Boat*race. 
For my part, I wanted more to see the humours of 
the kitchen on such an evening ; and therefore while 
my father, uncle, and sister, repaired to the front 
parlour, where they conld have an uninterrupied 
view of the returning carriages^ bearing back their 
disappointed loads firom the Ferry Inn, I slipped 
away into the kitchen, to amuse myself among the 
rustics assembled round the fire. The most con- 
spicuous of these was t^e landlord, whose face was 
the index to an excellent cellar. The kitchen was 
nearly filled with gueslSj who were comfortaUy en^ 
joying a tankard or two of Ullock'*s best ale, by way 
of coidpensation for their fruitless journey to the 
Regatta. The greasy cook, who looked like one -of 
her own puddings ready bagged for boiling, had to 
thread her ^ devious way^ through the disr^aiding 
company. What woman .^— much more, what cooA; 
could bear such repeated interruption ? She tried 
the effects of a firown — it was thrown away on a com- 
pany of men who could scarcely distinguish a hole 
through a ladder, as the landlord wittily remarked. 
She then ventured to grumble — ^but this was equally 
ineffectual, where all were talking and none listening. 
She at length entirely lost her patience, and uttered 
her complaints in 86 loud a voice, and in such a com- 
manding manner, that she unfortunately opened her 
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mouth rather too fiur. The oonseqiioiiee of wfaiob 
was, as a lopdaxt would say, that she gnlphed dowm 
so much tobacco smofce, as almost to choke hefsel£ 
A stjr-boots out of Cumberland contrived at last %o 
pacify this Empress of the Larder, by ordering her 
a glass of rum. This had quite an electrical eftet 
on the good woman. — My attention was very soon 
drawn from the unhappy cook, to a young cioiM^, 
who came stretdung and prancing throi^ the 
kitchen, with his hands in his pockets, and speaking 
witli as much ponqposity as if the fee simple of B«vi- 
ness had been a part of his estate. His wit was 
however to be distuigiushed only hy the nq^dity ef 
his utterance, and the perpetual recurrence (^phrases 
omifanr to these:— '< Indeed""— '< So, indeed''— Has 
he, indeed P''— " Will they mdeed r— kc. There 
was an agreeable interchange of complimentB between 
him and the company. He treated thent with, ale ; 
and diey treated him with flattery— both of which 
appeared to go down very smoothly. He always 
uttered his words in rapid succession, exoept once 
when the cook had nearly undMed a resisted jfowl 
ovier a viicani foot of his, which had acddentally 
strayed across' her very limited passage fi»m the 
spit. ' She turned hastily round, with a counte- 
nance more in anger, than in sorrow, saying, '* Get 
out of the kitchen, Tom, fer I cannot do with.;ou 
here.'" *^ Can... not... you... indeed?'' he repMed in 
a slow snd subdued tone. We afterwards learned 
that Mrr Tom was a footman — ^had been, in London 
for the first time->-aiul had retunied to visit bis 
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ftuoids, full of tlwt ooBflequence with which the me^ ' "^ 
tropolU so natnTiilLy iavpives weak.miiids. 
. A wdOi dressed person about £%, occupied, or 
itodd hrnvB joccapM the sktention of all the guests. 
He had no appeanmce of a gentleman ; Ihough I 
auapeeted him to. be « man of property, fiom the 
kindness with which the landl<»d treated him. — ^He 
^wemed to be a good tempered fellow, and tried to 
pltaae the men by blackguarding them, and the sex- 
tant girls by his bbscehity !r^4n both <^ which he 
4xmpleUif fiiSed.-''-<-^Suiely, Tosn, a puUic house, 
aS'Sttch houses aie generally conducted^ is the Imal 
flflpe to which a CSodstiaa would send a daughter 
tebe«ser?ant. 

But you will think I have fefgot my Mends in 
the front parlour. I bdiere I should not hare beeli 
in a huiiy to sedc them, had not the disguating 
lauguago of tihis old ledier ramndedme of the n^ 
iional manner in wUch I might have been spending 
my time among my friends. 

When tea was orer, we prepaied to puisne our 
journey to the Low Wood Inn* The rain ML uo 
heasraly that we had little pleasure in oontsmplating 
the beauties of the ooimtry as we rolled along; far, 
as my unde sometimes observes, ^' a dull day closes 
the mouth of an Engfahman." As we passed tiie 
picturesque residence of the Rev. J. Fleming, we 
caught another peep at Mr. CurwenV beautiftd iskukt. 
My fiither fixed his eyes on it, without chai^ii^ a 
muade of his face. My sister, anxious, if possiUe, 
to draw him into oonversatiim, whispered to him, 
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^^ Yon is a d«lightfui place ; I think iiiat even jrou, 
&tlier, could surest do. improyement to it, ikwgb 
you can improTe almost ertry : tbiag.^^ He just 
tamed his head round to her, wiAout any aoootimi, 
and said, 

^* The word Buhea seems wsirting yef , 

** To make the Camsfn- oompletc^*' ■ . 

^^ No wonder,^ said my uncle, that there are so many 
lake poets, when even a single day can transform 
my brother into one ; and such a one too.'^ ^* I 
own,^^ replied my sister smiling, ^' there is some con- 
ceit in my father^s idea ;. and though I really admire 
the building, I shall not quickly forget my fiither^s 
epigram.*" 

I do not think that my father views every thing 
he sees with contempt ; but he feels a pleasure in 
eoNniring, indiscriminately, whatever falls in his 
way. And he has indulged in this pr<^n8ity so 
long, that now,' like a genuine reviewer, he studies 
only to criticise. 

Had the evening been fine, I imagine the few 
miles between Bowness and Low Wood, might have 
be^i a pleasant drive. But we could only just dis- 
tinguish, through the obscurity which the rain threw 
over the landscape, the faint outline of Calgarth, 
and- some other magnificent buildings on the banks 
of Windfermere. 

The Low Wood Inn is a solitary house by the 
Wat^ sicte, delightfully situated for a Lake tourist. 
We were conducted to an elegant upper room, fur- 
nished with a piano and an organ. I need scarcely 
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remind you that with these acoompaniments, we 
goon forgot the wet eyening. My uncle pointed out 
the piano to my sister; and requested diat she 
would fiivour us with a song, to enliven the eren-^ 
ing. She instantly complied, with that grace which, 
in my estimation, constitutes the loveliest charm of 
a young lady — and sung 

€ri)e Consfancs of %obe. 

I. 

When first the youth, devoid of art, 
Feels lore*8 sweet ardour warm his heart. 
He vows, to her who caused his smart. 
Eternal constancy. 

II. 

The simple maid no longer scorns 
The graceful youth, whose hosom burnt. 
But thirks him faithful, and returns 
EteniiU ooniitancy. . 

III. 

Behdd the love devoted pair 
Before the altar, kneeling, where 
They to each other fondly swear 

Eternal constancy. 

IV. 

The moon shall scarcely wax and wane, 
Before they would be looM again ; 
For both most solemnly disdain 

Eternal constancy. 



So weak a mind does man possess, 
He neither can be blest nor bless. 
And such in human faithfulness. 

And human constancy.. 

My uncle thought my sister^s song was too severe 
on mankind. He believed there was more constancy 
in the human heart than she had given it credit for ; 
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and if she would pUy the time of " Jdbn Anderaoii, 
'; 'me joj^.he would try to produce a song more agree- 

I -able to his own feelings at least 



I. 

A bachel9r*8 life *b diatressing, 

No wife to soothe his .qbtb-* 
When pain and woe, oppressing, 

Reduce him to despair. 
Alone he journeys on 

The path which all have trod ; 
Without a friend to cheer 

The solitary road. 

IL 

For him the heavenly eye 

Imparts no beam of blisa ; 
The lips themselves deny 

The soul-entrancing kiss. 
He lives a lonely stranger. 

Unknowing and unknown. 
He shuuB or faces danger, 

Unpltied and.alone. 

III. 

He never hears the praise 

Of one whose heart approves him, 
Nor feels the fond embrace 

Of one who dearly loves him ; 
He dies without a tear 

Of sympathy shed o*er him ; 
And round his mournful bier 

No orphan hearts deplore him. 

^' You have told us a melancholy tale, brother,^ 
said my father ; ^^ and you have pictured your own 
«tate in most unenviable colours ; but you have for- 
got to tell us who it is that compels men to die 
bachelors.'^ My uncle happened at that moment to 
.be looking at Langdale Pikes, through the window ; 
and probably did not hear my father^s remark — ^he 
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made ito reply, hoiveT«r. ^* I .tllink,"' observed my 
sister, ^^ it k now your turn to favour us with a 
song.'" " I have no objectioits,"" said my &ther, 
but I will have . no flirting of wires while I sing. 
The music which nature made I admire ; but let 
me have none of that which art produces."" My sis- 
ter joined the cirde^ and my father gave us the fol- 
lowing song. 

G:f)c (Qj^oH^*c( a tu»r» 
I. 

There was a bai-d in a former agv ^ 
Compared the world to a plajrer^s stage, 

Ahd most folks think he hit it ; 
But I believe, and I may be ri^ht. 
The world's a tun£ that we sing at sight, 

We learn it — to forget it. 

IL 

We all are notes in a different ftvy, 
Some./fo^, some sharps^ tome naturals be» . 

Some quieher^ and ^ome skwer f 
Like Handel's, some Are full of graee — 
Like Pleydell's, some are thorough bass — 

Some higher and ^oitae lower, 

in. 

In lifers short tune what airs we find^ 
Bold, cheerful, gloomy, dull, refined, - 

In full symplhoniaie ; 
Our time is quick^ and soon we close, 
We beafawKy without a pa%u€<, 

Till death sings the Jmate. 

IV. 

The world, I own, has ties most sweet, 
. Yet many a bar and sktr we meet. 

Though very much tre fear them ; 
Some men can nought but discords mU^ 
With some the world sinss oounter still, 

Nor gives one note to .dneer them. 

V. 

The piie^*/orXr tunes the faniier*8 voice, 
The socket is the mffler'« choice, 
And all men's the vMa ; 
, The maiden plavs ihe^offeolel^ 
MHiile maiTied rolks sing a duet^ 
And bachelors a acth. 
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« It is the irery «ofo,'' said my sialer,' *^i^ wlikii 
my uncle has been compkintngy in his sweet, pathetic 
song. For the first thirty years of his existence^ he 
was ^te charmed with the bachelor*^ m>h; but now 
he hmgs for the madrkn&nial duetT* 

You will remanbeify T(Hn, the glowing deaerip. 
tiott, wluch Mr. Benfield gave of the Low Wood 
puddings when he paid us a visit, on his retnin 
bom a lalw tour. And my uuele, thcw^h na epicure, 
tiioiq[fat wo might as well taate them, sinee Gypof«». 
atty ma so fivoiurable. You know^ broibar, that 
eoiiosity is iasepafaWe from a tourist ; we therefort 
all i^gned to my uncle's propoaal, and some Low 
Wood puddings were ordered in aa a part of the 
ooppor. 

Wo were just preparing to eommonfia our evening 
lopaat, when the landlady informed us that a gentle- 
man and his lady had just arrived, rf the name of 
Harrison from. Foulton in Lancashire, who would 
be very happy to join our little party. Anxious to 
see aU in our power,, we readily oonpentedtothiaSftc- 
eeesio(n to our company — and the parties appealed* 
But liow shall I describe them ? and you will expoet 
a descriptbn of every thing curious. It was actual* 
ly December l^^ning pn the arm of May ! The 
lady — ^from the vivacity of her eye, the airy slender- 
ness of her Ibrm, the degaace of her attitudes, the 
abnost giiiish amile cm her cheek*— oould kiot be tnom 
than eighteen^ — The geutlemau — ^from his wearing 
a wig, theahry slenderness of his l<^s, the absence 
of whiskers and bmoes, the extK^ne kiigtb of his 
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irudtoQat, the forrows in his ..face, «nd the antique 
appearance of bis whole figure— could not be lew: 
than sixty-*fiye. 

We sat down to supper; and you will perhaps be- 
lieve me, when I assure you that we did honour to^ 
the puddings. Indeed, Mr. Harrison paid them an 
exteaordinary compliment, for he devoured two. o£ 
them. They were certainly oxcellent. 

A Qtraaagei: uninformed of the fact, would have 
thought that Mr. Harrison had been conducttBg 
tfome.darlmg grand-daughter from- the boarding, 
school, so great was the apparent disparity of theic. 
ages. But dieir conduct to each other contradicted 
such an idea. He gazed on her with all the ardent 
fondness of a youthful lover ; feasted on her evojp 
sanile, and caressed her w^th scraps of songs on Jiis 
lips. H§ fixed his eyea on her pleasing countenance^ 
and warbled jEbrth, 

*^ ^ I know that I ti^ upon: innooent lips, - * ... 

*• Which ne'er have been sighed on by any but mine.' ** 

. Then tumii^ to the window, he said, ^^ what, a 
channing country is this. I am certain that a eo^ 
tage among these hills might, with a woman one 
loTcd, be rendered a paradise. 

*> ^ There far fra 8^ their tcomfu' din, 
^ Wha make the kindly heart their tfori^ 

« W6'I1 kias, md da6oe, and laugh, and tlng^ 
' And gar the langest day seem snort.' 

** This world haa no charms but for lovers, 

*** When I hear thee, I lore thee ; when seeing, admre ; 
. *' I ^iew thee, and think thee a w^^nan no mo^; 
^T£Gr mad wi* admiring, I canna contain, 
^ And^kialng joor lips, yoa tun w«iaan agfthuV* 
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WKile mj miQle ww k>gt in anMei&MI) eofitMi. 
jiMmgtbetatkftcm old fool, «s he emi^d^md^^ n 
carriage and ibtur drove into the mpMe. A Sten- 
torian ^vmee ixiitaa^ esidbiiiied, ^ Hi^te any chaise 
arrived here this evening?'' "Yea,'' te^ei the 
iaiidBoca,^^ we have had two this eve^^." <<What 
way are Aepirties gone?^ *«Tbey ate all in Kb 
upper room at mppet^ I tidteve,'' aaaswefed thebiA^- 
kard. '^ IMd ypu observe a yoimg man and a w^Naan 
among them?'' '^I did," replied the lan<Sot^. 
^^Cenvey me to them in^atftly,"^ said the bdist^ 
soils fitrangier^ 

"I am mined ! 1 am ruined T cried Mrs. Jittf- 
risen, "What shall I do? what shitU I doF' 
H Compose yourself my dear," said Mr. HarriMm; 
" put on yoar coat and bonnet." He, either through 
intemicm or mMtA», sdaed my rister's ttaveSiti^ 
dceases ; threw Aem over his wife ; pulled th^ gr^en 
veil over her &oe ; led het to a^iab ; and feat doHhn, 
as if nothing had agitated him. He had o^y a 
Bioment completed his labour when the stuang^^r^nd 
Ife hndlovd entered. " WharearethevagaliDftdft?'' 
odioeddieftGniv^; then lookia^ round him, c5!l^ 
muad in a xtnUet ttme: "These are not th« piti 
sons I am seeking. You must have other company." 
*t I have no other oompimy In th6 houae^" f^^lied 
the landlord. " I have traced them hither," said 
the stranger, "Mad I muat have feur of -Ifee^ best 
honses you have to follow them ^ th^y cttttlWbefiri^ 
before me." As hekft dieroofn, he apokgiaed^r 
ihe confasion his nneeremoniottik appeanasce might 
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ht^Ye emued.; «iid Mmted: m thiit notbix^ but ne- 
c^rnkty ctn^dbxfe ilidvc^fcimtQ^distiiibiis. ^Yaa 
iM very probaUyr said Mx. ISnrdsdn^ ^^isLiim 
dUcliaKgie ofyoup daJty ; id which aise there k n# 
Bfedofftpology.'' 

When Qur wagty tledtor had driven ln>m die door^ 
wliieh he d]d> at the fiiH sf^ of four post horses, 
Sir, Haitkoa addressed himsdf to my uncle mi 
fiddler. ^^ I am aware,^ said he, '^ that <li& stratigei. 
II9S9 pf our cODduct'itfust have' excited your suspi- 
ckm; and to prevent you from entertaining aliess 
favourable idea of us than we really deserve, I wiH 
tell you truly what we are. My name is not Har- 
rififon, thoiagh I come from the neighbourhood of 
. Poidton. My fatb^ was a clergyman ; but beii^ 
fond of genteel oompany, beyond what his inooiilt 
would support, I was brought u|> in elegant poted^^ 
^•t my father^ death, ^bqugh an only eon, I fimld 
ays^lf, at the age pf ^i^jteeti, without money and 
withofit a professi«iin My mothet^s brother, in.coiK 
fliilpratbn of lay ^i^boUrahip, proposed to take ma 
bQme to learn the trade of joiner and house ctti^ien^ 
^.^ .This would enable me, if fortunate and indytt*- 
tirious, to alitaiii^ a qpiPfertaMe living. . Widi a^f 
mother^s cpmient,' I accepted the proposal; . Iwaa 
free from my itppt^nticediip, a week since lai^ Sa^ 
tarday — r-^'' 

<^ Litst Satmrday r exclaimed my unde^ IcMdoMg 
91 hb wig. ^' Qave putienoe, my dear Sk,^ nod 
Mr. Harrison, a|id proceeded with his story. : 
^^'Twaa last fUjBpn^ but one^"^ /continued' li^ 
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<f du^ I Iiad bcim leikfe^ by 1117 imeh to make 1 
allentims in a Coitige (>m6e» ct B^ Biito. 

iBg ny stay those it vas my Jiiqpfy ftvUme tb i^ 
the ebanaing young: !laifyiriioni you.Meivttii:m& 
I cannot tell bow it vas^ but I TBHbued'ta tdi ber 
the story of my We; ancl strange' as it may secaa, 
she bei»d me with attention* . In shasty we boflh 
4is(Boyeied tiiat natsse ajad heaven bad designed us 
&r each odber. But there' wiss a difficulty to ha te- 
Goumered. Shewasariebbi^anheiiess, leftnnder 
the goaxdiansh^ of m nnde, who had a booiby son. 
Either my charmer^s fortune or poison captirated 
both the unde and oeusin ; and she has been teased 
and threatened to a numiage, but in vain. The 
moment I was my own master, I hastened to Liver- 
pool, to see my lovely maid. We quickly deter- 
nnned uponan excarsi<m to Gretna Green, as the 
sorest way to secure the happiness of us both. I 
know the common method is to drive off with all 
possible speed, and to trust entirely to that for suc- 
cess. I knew that it would be imposrible to outstrip 
her imde, for we could not, by any means, get above 
half an bourns start of him ; and as he could and 
would command every facility, through the medium 
of his purse, we could only succeed by stratagem. 
I therefore disguised myself as an old man, put on 
A ^^9 painted my face, got some old fashioned 
dothes from a paw^obroker, and trusted to this dis- 
guise for my safety. There, was no possibility of 
disguising her ; because, we had scarcely time to 
effiBct our escape before her guardian would be alarm- 
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cd. We nc^er stopped on the roed tiB we readied 
this hoase> whita wm fovnd thet m Uttle net end v». 
AesliAieiittrtere iiidaspeiiflablB. Beskk, I was auioaB 
4i> tluinr ear persnen off ihe liadc ; wliach dunt 
young lady^ oosit and hat hate happily efibcted. 
Oar piixMen aie now beflbee us, and we can pceoeed 
en our joitmejr comfartdbly*^ 

We all afplanded the yeung laaa^s eaooessftil 
echaoie; and after drinking a ^' happy termination 
to their expedition,^ and seeing them again set for- 
ward, I sat down to write this letter ; and to tell 
yea how aflfeetionately I am, 

Yonr kmng brother, 

Leonard Atkims. 

Law Wood Ifm, Jug. 1880. 
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LETTER VI. 

THE MORNING — GEEJBN^S EXHIBITION STOCK-GnLX* 

FOBCE AMBLESIDE, THE ROMAN DICTIS HUGH 

HIRP, THE TROUTBISCK GIANT CAI.GABTH 

HCULLS. 

Deas Tom, — This momiiig the tan xose m 
dottdtes ffiajesty ; nd when we stepped oter the 
threshold to drink tibe iiiTigiMMtiiig biveie dPnew* 
bom day J the fleecy mist was iblUiig up the stu- 
p^idous sides of Langdale Pikes, and creeping along 
die stimmit of Coniston Old Man. ^^ How do yoE 
like the Old Man?"" said my uncle. <« He looks,"" 
said my sister, <^like a time-worn veteran, whose 
head is become bald with years, except a few stragg- 
ling grey hairs, whidi sldll wave on his venerable 
biow.^ The scene was truly sublime* The gigan- 
tic wreaths of mist, so brightly illuminated on dieir 
eastern sides, by thelevel beams, of liie rising sun, 
continually assumed new forms, as their, almost im^ 
material substance do wly traversed thepurple^facown 
sunmdts of the lofty mountain peaks. 

My unde— whose principal study is to exalt the 
enjoyments of all his ccmneGtions ; and, as fiue as^his 
power exftoids, to incnease the sum of human hap 
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piness — ^proposed a excursion on the lake, while 
break&st was preparing. But if the scene was de- 
lightful from the bowling-^ reen, it was enchanting 
from the boat. Every hill seemed to rear its sum- 
mit higher, and every woodland dressed itself in a 
-richer tint. Curwen^s island appeared to swim on 
the surface of the water. Brathay Hall glittered in 
the sun, while the deep indentations round the mar- 
gin of this vast expanse, varied their shade at every 
stroke of the oar. 

'Wlien we returned to the inn, which I did with 
rductance, an excellent breakfast of cottee awaited 
Murwflellmifcappttilai* We then hid farewieU It 
fttt3\diarlaiiig «poii^ and^at die ^iaHaice wm.Amh 
aaddkeiMMigfiitt, we dei^mined ta Mlk liar^ 
mwA to AvUfitide^ TIm 9gn»Vi^. ejeniat .^1d 
wittily, and ihediversity of die sceMfy^ wene iMth 
4wp]eaBing» ihat my msUat pleaded hatd &r ooBtittiir 
Uig die «3Qcnrsi(« onfoot My fadier observed, that 
wte iwuU 80 far aeccde to her proposal, as t» walk 
wlMaever theroadshouldbeBo roughyastopravoit 
•ut tanHhg ourselves of any odMr coirvcjrnQe. 

It isis^ssihk, in this place,r to procure a ^iicst 
if paper laige enough to coataiaii deaeripiaflnxMf all 
Jl. have seen; hut those diinga which excited in 
mjc beeom the most Imiy sansatioBB, xnajr pvAapi 
berjodsl figveeaide te.yoii.. At thelifiBd of these I 
must certainly, phee Mr. fiieon^ *^ Fnrhihilaoti 41 
ViewairftheLakei.^ 

rrheae views are aU etsecuted bjr the artist and bit 
Amily^ and conaat of some fanadicds of pictsicB^ae 
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scenes among the Lakes and Lake Mountains. The 
room is hnng roimd with drawings ; and the rest 
^re enclosed in portfolios of various sises. Upon a 
table I found a heap consisting of sixty aquatints 
engravings, coloured after nature. With these I 
was busyiiig myself, when my uncle exclttmed, 
^ There is the majestic Old Man, which jdeaSed us 
80 much at Low Wood.**' " Yes,'' replied my father, 
"but the few straggling grey hairs which my daugh- 
ter admires so much, are fallen off too, and bis head 
is now quite bald — she will not admire him now.*' 
My sister, who suspected that my father had a 
double meaning in his words, leaned gently on his 
arm, turned up her soft languishing eye towards hi tf; 
and in her mildest, sweetest tone, replied, **^Do not 
fjiink, father, that aH Old Man will e¥er appear less 
an olject of veneration in my esteem, because be 
may be stripped of those ornaments which once 
ibrmed the grace of his youth. Though Conistoai 
Old Man may produce a pleasing sensoticm, by his 
lengthened shade and awftil brow, it is beneatii the 
shelter of ant^ker oM mcm^ that I Aould wish to 
live and die.'"' My father glanced a soft lookdTaf- 
ftclion on my sister, and half raised his arm to em- 
brace her ; but instantly dropped it again, lest he 
should be induced to act in contradiction to his ac- 
customed habits of misanthropy. 

I left my heap of pictures, and assisted in admir- 
ing six large coloured aquatintas that w^e spread 
before the other company. A view towards the 
foot of Windermere very much' deMj^ted me ; -finr I 
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9ftW tbere most of the objects that had so much 
dmmed me in my journey. Calgarth and the 
Island were b^uti&l ^objects. - And the recession 
of the hills was nature itself. 

'^ Obse^rve the grandeur of that hill/^ said my sis* 
tei:^ as she turned over another pkte. " This is a 
;view towards the head of Ullswater,^ replied Miss 
Green ; '^ and that gigantic hill is St Sunday Crag/'* 
" Wfi must visit this place,^ said my uncle ; ^* there 
is something in that picture which I long to see in 
nature.'" " I suppose/' said my father, " that some^ 
thk^mllhe those few half starved sheep, sculking 
under ihu great rock.'" ^^No,'Vsaid my uncle, 
^' His the soft woodii^ of the mountains — the bold 
and contrasting lights and shades of intermingled 
hills, frowning over the fertile vale below, that I Icmg 
to see.*" 

My father turning over two or three more, observ- 
ed to my uncle, that " he had better visit Wast 
Water, as there were such brilliant sunbeams there.**' 
^^ Whether the subeams be present or not, I should 
be delighted with the permanent materials of the 
scene,^ said my sister. " No doubt,**' replied my 
father, "the permanent materials are worthy of 
notice. Let me see, they are 1st. a dub of water 
— 2d. three hills — 3d. two crags. — What a charm- 
ing subject !**' 

" So fat,'*' replied my sister, " from rendering the 
the picture ridiculous by your analytical manner of 
describing it, you shew that there is nearly, if not 
quite, all .that a rural picture can contain. All .the 
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kndsci9)es that have ever met the human eye, if 
reduced to their constituents, are only composed of 
hills and vales, rocks and fields, wood and water. 
It is the various comhiaations and striking associ- 
ations of these, that impart to the eye of taste, those 
rapturous sensations which we are so proud to feel."" 
'^ I . thoi^ht, indeed,"" answered my fiither, ^^ this 
boasted taste was chiefly pride J" 

My uncle, anxious that my father's criticisms 
should not lead to an unpleasant issue, turned to a 
heap of sixty large etchings. ^^ Here,"" said he, " is 
a picture that will please you all. You may almost 
fimcy you see the motion of that cascade."" ^^ Yes,"" 
said my fiither, '' and by a farther stretch of the 
same fancy, you may hear it dash down the rocks."" 
^^ I think,"" said my sister, ^* I am more pleased with 
the still beauty^ of that watei&ll, with its bridge 
abo^e the stream, and the overhanging branches, 
shutting out the light of day."" "Or perhaps,"" 
said my unde, "yo:u would be pleased with the 
twisted root of that venerable old oak, with its tufts 
of star grass, and small cascades."" "No,"" replied 
she, " that old mill pleases me better. See the wa- 
ter pouring out of the mill window and dashing 
down among the rocks."" 

While we were amusing ourselves with these, my 
fither was running over some other aquatintas and 
some large and small volumes of etchings. " I admire 
these etchings,"" said my uncle ; " but I see only 
few buildings among them. " I inteod,"" said 
Mr. Green, "if I live, to publish a series of etch- 

H 'i 
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ihgs of old picturesqiie buil&tgs. I shall beg^n in 
my own neigbbonrbood, and publish a series of 
views, illustratiye of ancient domestic architecture. 
I shall then publish a series in the neighbourhood 
(^Kendal, having the Castle for the leacfing sub- 
ject. Another series for Lancaster, having the 
Castle for the first. Another series at Preston, with 
the old Priory for the head."*^^— ** When you palAish 
those at Preston,^ said my nncle, ^^^ you may put 
me down as a subscriber.'" ^^ You may let me have 
a set too,^ said my father; '^ I can send them to 
Tom. He is fond of this kind of nonsense*^ 

My sister was amusmg herself with a fine draw* 
ing of Stock Gill Force, when Mr. Green kindly 
volunteered to accompany us to the real waterfiill, 
^' Which,^ he said, *^ wa& incomparaUy finer than 
the drawing.^ A narrow but shady lane, along the 
banks of the stream, or bede, as it is here called, led 
us to the majestic scene. ^ This^*^ observed Mr. 
Green, ^* would perhaps be one of the most attrac- 
tive objects about the lakes, if the advuitages of the 



* Mr. Qreen did pnbHih fortv etohisgs of pictttresfue builtf ngi 
ia Amblendft, Keswick, &c« 1?h^ «re very beautiml, »nd v«ry 
che8p-.4i guinea f<ir the set. His other projects, we regret to say, 
have been sw^away by that great destioyer of all laea's de« 
signs— death* /The multitude or aquatintas, etchings, and draw- 
ings which he sent into the worid, will ioog remain as eHdence 
of his talents, and (^ his astonishing perseverance and industry. 
We were at bis hospitaUe house the very day when he was, for the 
first time in twenty years, obliged to abstain firom his sedentary 
employment, thronuh ill healtE— -by the first symptom of a worn- 
out constitotioD* The EzMbitione at Ambleside and Keswick 
continue to be kept open by Mrs. Green ; and every acquaintance 
of that amMle and aoDomplished lamily will r^oice to hear, that 
they afe very respectably attended by visitors of the lakes. 
Sep, Z. 1926. 
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jimx vere properiy hnfiroTed; ftud I spmetiines 
ftd suvprised ihat the landlord of the bead inn, who 
ia the occupier, does not* for his own interest, lay 
4mt a litde money in some trifling improvement.^ 
^^ To xen^ without ^owing,^' replied my father, << is 
too much |he wish of all men. The landlord would 
probably have no objections to a greater influx of 
viaitoia to the town ; but feels omsiderable hesita** 
tion in throwing out diose indirect induoements fer 
that purpose.'' << See now,'' observed Mr. 6. <' that 
tree diuts out the prettiest part of the cascade, 
whife there wants one to hick the deformity of that 
other bank ; beside, that wood on the declivity of 
die oth^ hill, which threw so fine a gloom over the 
whole gtoi, is now vanishing beneath the woodman's. 
axe;.iKid a certain degree of poverty will be the 
ttturalconsequaice.'' ^< You will excuse," said M]« 
Qm^i ^^ my fiither's enthusiasm for his darling art. 
He knows no worid, but that in whidi a painter 
lives. Trees, with him,, have no other use but that 
of giving softness and efTect to a picture. The mea- 
doi^ wens created for foregrounds, and the hills 
were designed for distances. Rivers only rdl along 
to bfighten up the landscape ; and cattle' graae only 
to give life to his drawings. When any thing, 
dierefore, is out of place, in a pictnrempie point of 
view, it excites his criticism, notwithstanding its 
mdBty in other rejects." 

" Woce it otherwise," observed my undo, ^* your 
&ther had been as obscure as the countiry was before 
his aftinuiting pendl drew the puUic attention to 
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this district. We must be enthusiasts in our indi- 
vidual pursuits, or we shall never excel. Is it not 
the same in every other profession? The artist 
yie^s the present scene with delight, because it is 
picturesque. The sparkling of the dashing stream, 
the deep gloom of the precipitous rodcs, the intev- 
mingled light and shade of the thousand-tinted fidi- 
age, are the principal objects of his attention.-^The 
stream is good, because it gives effect to the picture 
?^the rocks are valuable, because they form a relief 
to the other parts of the scene — and the ti^es are 
usdul, because they make the other olgects harm(K 
nize. But this partial manner of viewing subjects, 
is not confined to the painter alone. Every man 
feels it who is capable of rising to the top of his pro- 
fession. The engineer would admire this stareun, 
because it would be so ^ell calculated to turn his 
machinery — ^the rocks would be valuable, because 
they were at hand for erecting a mill — and the woody 
because it woidd furnish timber for ,the buildii^. 
In his estimation, the best waterfall is thai which 
&lls over a water wheel — ^the finest rock is a huge 
stone building — ^the most agreeable wood, an inter.- 
minable row of spinning frames. In all our walks 
we each of us view the scene with, reference, to our 
darling pursuit. The painter examines its capabi* 
lities for a picture — the farmer calculates how many 
cows might pasture on the fields, how many sheep 
might be fed on the hills, and how much hay would 
grow on the meadows' — the carpenter only thinks 
how many planks might be cut out of such a tree-^ 
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ike mastm views tke icickB, alid dainka whether they 
would make good waUing 6feones**-tIie fisber views 
even the lake as a receptacle for fish — the/landloid 
considers it as a place where he can lend his boat to 
a good profit Hence you see^ (hat your fiuher dif* 
&rs firom other men only in this, that he has disco^- 
veied a beauty and a use in the surrounding scenes^ 
whidi other men had overlooked. And, as ev«ry 
man of genius tvUl do ; and, as every artist nrnsi 
do, who feels ambitious of dUtincticm, he allows only 
thai idea to predominate. Therefore, to fiir from 
being a sulject of ridicule, it is perhaps the highest 
eomplimemt one could pay your father^ to jay, '* be 
believes that trees, rivers, and woods were created 
for pailiters to make pictures of/ ^ 

^^ I think,^ said my sister, '^ Mr. Green^ manner 
of viewing natural scenery is suporior to that of the 
fimner or the mechanic.^ *' If these are your seo^ 
tmentb,^ replied my fiithar, ^* you must give up aV 
Aougfats of marrying the young gentleman farmer 
out of Yoricsfaire. You would qpiite discompose hip 
i^fkultatfal plans. Instead of conducting the streamp 
tiu?M|^ the fields for the boiefit of his cattle, you 
Would Bisady only to make them picturesque. Be^ 
sides he wcmld require a man to drive the cows and 
dieep into groups, and to dispose A&si in the most 
tastdyi fimn. Instead of givbg the most useAil 
rotation of crops, you would have the most tastcAil. 
You had best explain this to him, before it be too 
late.^ 

When we reached the top of the wat^&ll, we ob- 
h2 
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served an elderly man sitting in a meffitati ve posture, 
on a litde mound of earth, watching, as Langhome 

says, 

^^ The wa7« that wandwed by.*' 

As we approached him, he turned up a countenance 
that could not have been warmed by less than se- 
venty summer suns ; and a head that could not have 
been bleached by less than as many winters. Th»« 
was something so rural, and so agreeable in the idea of 
spending half an hour in such a retirement, that we 
involuntarily seated ourselves beside the old man ; 
and as unceremoniously entered into conversation 
with him. His discourse was that of a well informed 
peasant, and his diction that of an old man who ha6 
acquired confidence by a long intercourse with the 
world. 

'^ I think, old man,^ said my uncle, *^ this would 
be a* happy part of the country, in these troublesome 
times of which we read in history. It is so shut out 
on every side, that an enemy could never find 
them.*" The old man cast his eyes on the ground 
for a moment, as if counting the blades of grass ; 
and then turning to my imcle, replied ; ^^ If there 
be any truth in the stories of old people whom I 
have heard talk about those times, this country snf- 
fered sadly by the Scotch. Only go to the top of 
Kirkstone yonder, and youll find a heap of stones 
•that would build a city ; and old folks say they were 
heaped up as a monument of a battle which took 
place there. . It is said, too, that there was a camp 
down in yon meadows below the town, where an 
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amy was kept for hundreds of years to cbiTethe 
So0t8 away, when tliey came to steal sheep and cat* 
lie among these valleys. I b^eve that this is true) 
for oinr parson says that he has a book that mentions 
all about it; andyou knowif itbeinabook,itfiiia^ 
be true.^ >< Without asscnrtiiig every dung to be 
true wliich is found in books,^ rejdied my unde, >^ I 
Im^ no doubt that there was a Roman station some* 
where in the neighbourhood of AmUeside, and that 
it .was called Dictis. And according to the best ac- 
counts which I can procure,^ continued my uncle, 
^^ the camp was a parallelogram, 165 yards by 100; 
and. was surrounded by a strong rampart ftnd a ditch. 
A part of the Cohors Nervio^rum Dictentium was 
ataticmed here. It is lil^wise said, that abouta cen- 
tury and a half ago, many ruins of the ancient* Am- 
boglana of the Romans were to be seen here. Rod- 
man bricks were found in the station, as well as urns, 

coins, glass lachrymals, &c.^ ^ ^^Quemstones 

and lachrymals !^ exclaimed the old man in astonish* 
soent, *^ I never saw or heard of any such things 
about Ambleside."* " I perhaps ought,"" said my 
unde, ^^ to expliun these terms. Quemstones were 
small millstones with which the soldiers gri)und 

their com for bread; and lachrymals are ^ 

.'* Weeping mugs,"" replied my father. ** My unde,"' 
.observed my sister, ^* has mounted his antiquarian 
•hobby, and I should not be surprised if it gallop 
Mth him firom Manchester to Old Carlisle, as it of. 
.ten, does. It is the most unmanageable steed that 
&ief,m9» mounts ; for it never can be stopped." 
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WhedM my ttnde «ve|l»ettvd )iiy sisterls rmmkM^ 
<« h# wiM ofitedtfdiit my ftlher's veiy vii%ar expllH> 
Bfttmnof theiroid lAohiymal>Icamiottell( butht 
dnmoimted fieom his hobby, and gave th« bridle 16* 
the winds. 

<^ The eool faracmg sir of these hlUs,'' my sister 
temsxked^ '^ must conduce veiy much to the health 
and Btraigth of the inhabitants.'' The old man 
9gliA seised the idea to introdttce some moze of his 
traditional lore; for he appeared to have been a 
carefiil pres^rret of oldstories, allof whk^ he firmly 
believed. 

^< That this country has produced strong mta^ 
replied the old man, ^^ is dear from Hugh Hird, the 
T^tttbeck giant.*" ^'Was he something remsrki- 
able?"" enquired my unde* ^^He w«t a stronger 
man than either Sampson or Tom Hickathrift,^ he 
replied. '^ What stsange associatiMis,^ whispered 
my sister, <^ take place in the minds of the unedu- 
cated. I have no doubt but he considers the story 
of Tom Hickathrift equally audientic, as that of 
Sampson T << And where did the Troutbeck gia&t 
lire ?"" said my uncle. ^' He lived in Trautbedc, to 
be eure,^ answered the oldmsn* *^ When they buHt 
Kemmere HdU-^^-youll have heard of Eentmere 
HaU? one Gilpin lived at it--'' <'I hope," ssid 
my iubeitj ^ theeiistenoe of the Troutbeck giant fai 
nowise depends upon our knowle^ of Sentmere 
HalL'' ''No,'' reiplied the eld man, radier piqpm^ 
f'Hugfa Hird was dead and gone, long befiite yon 
weesbotn. ikndif you fispateityyoamsgrgointe 
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Tioolibeck, and enqiure for Hiid House^ aoAHixd 
pairock, and Hiid brig, and Hiigb Hird mSa park^ 
and you^lI find them idl. The very hovse where he 
lived was part, of it standing since I remendiier, 
though it is pulled down now."* *' But what ooiir 
nexion had Kentmere Hall with all this ?"" enqi4|;£d 
<my &ther« ^^ None at all,'' replied the old inw^^» 
^^bat when they built it, ten men had for. a long 
time.been trying to lift one ^id of a beam ; and tfaej 
eoiddnot stir it. l^t while ^hey were at dinnev^ 
^ugh Hird came by, and laid it up himself.'^ ^^ Smh 
a man,'' observed my father, ^^ would make a ra^ 
progress at a dinnesr taUe." ^^ Yes,", said the old 
muxx *^ he had an eocceUent appetite. Onee, a long 
tmp9 before post-boys and mail-coadies w^einweftt- 
ed,.LQxd Daces, who lived thea just over tlwsehilisi 
hired him to go to London to tdl the kk^abom 
some Scotch freebooters who came d0wsL on the daik 
welter nights.to.rob his brol£er's di^p paelures at 
^awoxth Casde. Hugh Hird set off on foot to luok^ 
don, a .terrible journey then to what 1); is now. When 
bj^.got .tlutber, the king behaved very well , to hin^ 
il^d asked, him what lie would havetodiimef.^ If 6 
i^fldtflAey m^t cook him the «t<!»ny«^ weihm, 
Thia / puaakd the. king and all his attcjudaal^ ^^ 
svUy- At length they found out that a wether was 
arsbe^but it was a Itmg.time before they eo^UftfH^ 
H^li^ was the sunny side. When they were n^ndy 
all puzzled, the king bethoi;^t himsel, the son shonie 
on,^. sides of a sheep ; and he. therefore .ordeved ^e 
wli9le shi^p to be cooked^ which Hugh ,Hird de? 
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TOOted for kis diuer. When he had imo^ he 
«tidced down his waisteosi, and told the king thai 
he had not got so good a dinner since he left Trcait^ 
hack.'' ''Indeed,"" said my &ther, <'I think the 
ni«l-eoaeh would travel ta London and backfbrless 
eiqpenae.thanHngh Hird. Half adoaensoohinNi 
jMuld be enon^ to make a fiuninein the countvy/' 
''. If,"" said my sister^ '' such a man as Hugh Hiid 
could possibly come again, he would be astoniahed 
at the altes^na which have taken. place in the 
flountry since his days?"" *^ He wcidd faideed,"" re- 
plied die old man; ''but I never.heaxd tell of his 
fiOming again.'" f' Did you emer hear.of any body 
foming.ai^?'' trnfoked my fisdier. '<0 year 
avswcKied die old man, ^'very often: dm dtuUaat 
OUCalgardiHallaiepnMifii of that"" ''WhatT 
said myfither, '< did the akuUscoanei^ainP'' '^Cer- 
tainly they did,*" he i^q^iied. 
. ''You see,"" continued ourgarruloua acqpiafaBb. 
tance, ''long since, long before the Bishop of Laa- 
daff built yon £ne house by the water side, these 
wis one I^ilipeon Irml at Old Calgardi. And 
there, waa imold man and has wife lived in aee^ 
t^ge of their own, pardy in^ FhiUpeen's estale^ 
This place Fhilipson was very anxious to buy^ but 
the nU .iblks would not sell it. fie tried «vciy 
kind nmans to win it, but they would not part 
widt it They wient ahnost evety day to Calgaitii 
ioBt broken meat ; for Philipeon was, like the ppe>» 
sent owner, .igf9py duuritaUe to the poor. And it 
h ap p ened C9ee>^w]mn they went, that the servants 
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gftve tfa^m a whcde pie, into which had been put 
fione olver spoong. When they had got about 
half way over the park, the aenrants pursued them 
aAd tooic the flppons from them. They were tbeil 
taken up and hai^d for stealing; and PhiKpson 
got the cotti^."" <« It is almost Hke Naboth and 
his vineyard, which we read of in (he BtUe,** said 
my unde. '^That story,'* said the old man, **may 
be taken from this, for any thing I know. How- 
ever PhiKpson was sadly tormei^ted ; for as soon as 
they were buried, their skulls came and stood in 
(me of the rooms ; and he could not get dear of 
them. If he took them away, they were back agaill 
next morning. And I have heard a man say that 
lived there, diat he has seen them beat to powder 
and thrown into Windermere, but they were theie 
:^!^n when he got up.*" 

"There probably nw^," said my uncte, ••be 
some foundation for the story of Hi^h Hird ; but 
there can be none for the skull story .*" •• As fin* as 
I can learn,'' said Mr- Green, " the real story is 
simply this. In former times, when the catholic 
dergy were compelled to seek safety in retirement 
firom the persecution of the reformers — ^for all re- 
form is attended with confusion — a {nous hermit 
retreated to Calgarth ; and turned one of the rooms 
into a cell; and these skulls were broi^ht thither 
for devotional purposes. As to thdr indestructible 
pl^operties, what they may have possessed, I will 
not pfet^Eid to say; but I believe they are gone 
now. Paintings of the Virgin Mary, and several 
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ot^er saints, with which tfaje walls of the room are 
covered, clearly prove the truth of my Btatement.'" 
^^If,'' said the old man, rather angrily, ^^ you believe 
the Testament, you must this story ; for you will 
fllid that Golgotha meant the * place of a skull;' 
a^d Golgotha and Calgarth are so near alike, that 
they must have both one meaning!^ 

Thopgh we had been much amused with the old 
man''8 gi^rrulity ; we grew tired of it when he.began 
to assert such extravagances. We therefore bade 
him good bye, and returned to the inn. 

The evening was most delightfully spent among 
ijle different walks in this neighbourhood ; ^1 at 
which we found minutely described in a Guide to 
the Lakes which Mr. Green has just puUishedi and 
which we purchased for our future pilot. 

The sun went down remarkably dear, and pro- 
mised a fine day for our morrow's journey ; and I 
retired to my room to write an account of this day-s 
ramble, and to tell you how much I am 
Your loving brother-, 

Leokaru Atkins. 

Ambleside, Jugust^ 18^. 
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LETTER VII. 

GENIUS AND THE LAKES— 6RASM£aE*-LITTLI. 
LANGDALE — THE GOMFABISON OF THE LAKE 

MOUNTAINS TO A WHE^IL LANGDALE HEAD 

THE WISHES^ 

Dear Tom, — ^Yott tell me that Vheii you visited 
Westminster Abbey, during your late journey to 
London, you felt an indescribable sensation pervade 
your bosom, while wandering through the lonel} 
atid final residence of the Sons of Genius. You 
pictured before your imagination the solemn register 
of those whose immortal labours bad so often solaced 
a passing hour, and sighed that you eotdd only con- 
verse* with them in* fancy. But what woukl you 
feel if you were travelling through a country ^Jike 
.fhis ? — ^the birth-place^ the residence, or the d^po- 
s^tory of exalted genius. Within a fe.w milea of 
U89 thf celebrated philosopher. Walker, first d^w 
the i^ital air. It was among these mountains, that 
JupG^ Wilson parsed his in&ncy. It was here 
that the incomparable Bishop Wat^on^ like a set- 
ting summer sun, sunk to his last repose. In this 
neighbourhood the kind and benevdent Dr. Aini- 
LIE firat beheld the light of heaven. Archbishop 
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Sandys Vas a native of these hills. Bubn, the 
antiquarian, grew in this country. Chambers of 
undying fame was nurtured hereabouts. The cele- 
brated Bernard Gilpin has often trod the very 
ground we have -been treading to-day. Romney, 
whose never fading monument is found in almost 
every house, owed his origin to these vales. And 
even the great Addison was a plant from the same 
nursery. 

Nor has the light of genius entirely vanished 
from the country. In the little, lovely vale of 
Grasmere, through which we have' this day travelled, 
has the mantle of the muses often been spread. 
Here resided the inspired but unfortunate Lloyd. 
As we passed the cottage where he spent his happier 
days, my sister observed, ^[ Surely Mr. Lloyd must 
have had some presentiment of his fiiture insanity 
when he wrote these lines : 

'^ ^ When shall I be wise and forget ? 
«^ ( For 'tis madness to feel and to think !" 

. *' You need not say his future insanity,'' rqiHed 
my father; ^^ all poets are mad. No man in his 
senses would waste his time in stringing rhymes 
together to please fools with r ** I suppose,'" whis- 
per^ my sister to me, ^' that my father builds part 
of his claim to wisdom, on his possessing no relish 
for poetry." " And no doubt," replied my uncle, 
who overheard her, ** those who are incapable of 
being soothed with a concord of sweet sounds, will 
readily allow the claim." ^' Have you also caught 
' the satirical infection ?^ answered my sister. For 
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though she chose to be a little severe on my father 
herself, she would not permit any other person to. 
assume the privilege. 

Coleridge, the poet and dabbler in the darkest 
parts of metaphysics, was also an inhabitant of this 
seclusion. ^^ If,^ said my father, ^* to wander in a 
path unknown to other men, be any proof of genius, 
then Coleridge is the greatest genius of the age. For 
he has not only pursued a different road from other 
men, but one which no other can follow — ^he loses 
his reader, and I am mistaken if he does not lose 
himself very' frequently."" " WeU,'' said my uncle, 
Coleridge may sometimes be mysterious, but Wobds- 
woBTH, another genius of the Lakes residing in this 
neighbourhood, cannot be charged with mysterious 
flights. He can be easily understood.^ ^^OhT 
replied my sister, ^^are we near the residence of 
that sweetly simple poet whom all the world talks 
about ?"** " Yes," said my uncle, " we have passed 
his resideiice. only a few miles. He lives in one of 
the sweetest spots, they say, about the Lakes.*" 

You will naturally suppose that we are moving 
forward all this time, but whether on foot, in a 
chaise, or in Wordsworth^s boat, will be a dispute. 
The truth is, we hired a shandry to carry Us to 
Little Langdale, the road being too rough for any 
other conveyance. Beside, the day was so fine, we 
cimsidered an open vehicle of this kind was prefer- 
aUe to any other. My father, undo, and sister, 
ocdiped the seat, while I sat on the head with the . 
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driver; and we jolted charmingly away after we 
left Grasmere. 

I know not how I can better describe this beau- 
tiftd vallieyy than by my &ther''8 simile^ ^^ It puts 
me in mind,^ said he, as we ascended the road by 
Tail End, ^^ of a wash-hand basin, with a little drop 
of water in the bottom." " Yes," said my nncle, 
^^ and to complete die comparison, the island may 
look like apiece of soap, which some careless person 
has left, in the water/' To me, Tom, it seeined 
like a little vale where Nature had poured all her 
sw^ts... The Valli^ is Bmall. A still lake sleeps 
in the bottom«-at least it slept when we were ihete 
— ia cisclc of majestic hills environs it on every side; 
yet all finely varied in their shapes. A tract of 
level ground, under the shelter of a towering faiflj, . 
is brightened* by a lovely village, 'with its neat ^Hte 
chfffch. And you will agree with me, that there is 
nodiing so delightful ias a neat'vUlage churchV ' 

On ascending the hill above Tail End, I turned 
round to take perhaps a last farewell of one of the ' 
sweetest vales under heaven. ^^ Happy tenants <ff 
this happy vale^*' exclaimed my sister, ^^ you little 
know the blessings you ayby. Nature has hei^d 
her richest beauties around you. Every returAii^ 
day pi^esents you a picture which all the pen^ 
cUi in die world cannot^ imitate. Surely a scene 
like diis must impress the heart with feelings of de« 
vodon, and prompt the ready song of praise to Hini 
who thus bounteously prepares for the highest gnu 
tification of his creatutes." <* I agree with you 
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tliere,'' said my uncle; ^^ I haTie«lo]ig held it as a . 
faYourite opinidn, that the Deity has designed us 
f<» much of what is called pleaspies of sense. Had 
it not been so, why have we all this diversity of 
colours in nature ? One would have done for us— 
the rest are given for pleasure* One sound might 
have served all the business of life; but we are 
presented with an almost infinite variety of sounds, ; 
all agreeable in thdr different tones — these are ish 
tended for pleasure. The beautifiil . variety in the 
herbs and flowers is for our amusement. Every 
species of tree has a different hue, because these 
hues are agreeable. The ^arth is green, , the rocks , 
are grey, and the sky is blue for our pleasure.. Even - 
these are again varied to please us — the morniug is 
spangled with a thousand dyejsi, the mid-day sky ia 
speckled with clouds, the ev^ing tinged with gold < 
and crimson, and the silent night gemmed- with Uv- -^ 
ing lustre to please us. The charming sensation,'of 
heat, the sofltness of the grass we tread, and the. 
sweetness of the air we breathe, are all intended to. 
give us pleasure." And turning to my nster with , 
a smile, ^^Nor is ^the human face divine' less an 
object of pleasure. The imequalled lustre of the 
sparkling eye, the soft vermillion of the cheek andu 
lips, the snowy whiteness of the teeth, the sha- 
dowy brown of those waving rii^lets which adorn 
the face on either side, are all .designed for the ple9^ : 
sure of:man." '^ But," replied my sister, with a 
blush, f^ there are persons who imagine they are 
pleasitig;our bounteous Creator, by stripping the 
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female faee of those wating ringlets you so mHiii 
admire — and eall it religion f* ^^ And there are 
some peri^ons/' said my father, ^^ who imagine they 
please themselves/' looking under my sister s bon- 
net, ^^ by concealing their faces altogether under a 
stack of straw — and call it fashion I" 

' This convertotion was interrupted by our arriv- 
ing at High Clo^e, where we had so delightfol a 
view of Loughrigg Tarn, with the soft meadow and ' 
woodland. surrounding it; over which we caught a 
gKmpse of 'Windermere, and the high grounds aboujt 
Troutbeck and Orrest Head. Had the horse been 
as fond of rural scenery as I wa&, we should have 
gone no farther. But the cart kept mioving on, and 
we presently found ourselves descending towards 
Lmgdale. Elterwater, with its morass, lay at our 
feet, and Langdale Pikes, so often an object of 
beauty, now stood in all their majesty, close to us. 

We passed a few stra^ling farm-houses, at Elter- 
water head, and began to ascend, fay the slate quiov 
jim, to ' Little Langdale. We now found ourselves 
in*a country of comparative barrenness. Huge mis- 
shapen hills presented themselves on every, side. 
The Toads narrow and extremely rugged, steep and 
difficult 4>f ascent 

Little Langdak is constructed like a deep dish, 
wilii a small dirty tarn in the middle. This vale ia 
situated in dose contiguity to some of the highest 
hiUs in the kingdom, in consequence of which it ie 
remarkably subject to rittn. My unde asked an old 
man who was hooking after some sheep on the hill, 
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<< if the rain in these parts was not very detrimental 
to the crops ?" ^ Wya^ replied he, « it raAer 
pl3igues tEs sometimes ; but we talk of gittmg a lid 
mead, an^ then wee^s be bettet off."^ *^ I think in- 
deed,"" said my father, ^^you almost might get a lid 
for it.'' 

Under a lofty hill to the east side of Little Lang- 
diile, we called at a fimn house belonging to an oldT 
^^ statesman,'' as they term them here, called Wil- 
liam Tyson. The good old hospitable farmer set 
before us new milk, home-brewed beer, butter, bread 
and cheese, and kindly mvited us to ^< help oursels.'' 
My uncle entered into conversation with him re- 
specting the Lake Mountains. ' He appeared to 
have read nothing but the book of nature. He was 
well acquainted with the arrangement of the hills, ' 
and gave us a better idea of the country, my uncle ' 
observed, than could be obtained from the best writ- ' 
ten work extant. The following is the substance of 
the old man's remarks. 

'^ I can compare the lake mountains,'' said William 
Tyson, ^^ to nothmg so natural as a cart wheel, with 
nine spokes ; only they are some of them crooked. 
I call the hills Bowfell, Scawfell, and the Pikes, the 
nave of the wheel, and the long ridges which run ' 
from them, I call the spokes. I will begin on the 
east side ; and I will mark them on this flag with 
this piece of burnt wood. Those three dots alto- 
gether, are Bowfell, Scawfell, and the Pikes ; now, 
that gpoke is Langdale Pikes, and the range of hills 
which run behind Grasmere, Rydal, Ambleside, 
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Bownessj and down to Cartmelfell. — The next spoke, 
look you, is yon whicb you see across the valley ; it 
runs down by Coniston Old Man, and divides Tor- 
ver from Seathwaite.— The third takes in Hard . 
Knot and Wrynose, and divides Seathwaite from 
Eskdale. — The fourth, shoots away to Ravenglass, 
and divides Eskdale from Miterdale. — The fifth 
takes in the Screes, and divides Miterdale from 
Wasdale. — The sixth is a very thick knotty spoke, 
and takes in Yewbarrow, SeataU^n, and the Pillar, 
and divides Wasdale from Ennerdale. — The seventh 
takes in High Stile and Red Pike, and divides En- 
nerdale from Buttermere, — The eighth takes in Caw- 
sey Pike, Grasmoor, Whiteside, and Grisdale Pike, 
and divides Buttermere from Borrowdale and Kes- 
wick vale. The ninth, is a smaller spoke, and di- 
vides Borrowdale from Leaths water. These spokes, 
or branches of hills, are many of them again divided 
into less branches, with vallies. between them.*" 

" This," observed my uncle, " is very like the ac- 
count given by Mr. Wordsworth, in his late publi- 
cation. Have you ever seen . that book ?'^ " No,*" 
replied the old man, ^^ I see no books. But if we 
were on Bowfell, I could let you see down all these 
vallies in a two hour^s walk ; though I am so plagued 
with the rheumatism now, I don^t think I could 
get up so high.*" " Are we to suppose,"" said my 
uncle, " that Mr. Wordsworth has borrowed this 
idea from an old dalelander, and then published it 
as his own ?"" " Oh, no,"" said my father, " Mr. 
Wordsworth will call it a coincidence of ideas !" 
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After our refreshment in Little Langdale) we pre- 
ceded to Langdale Head, along a road of nature's 
wn making, and a rough job she has made of it. 
^hough the jolting of the road was almost insup- 
oartahle, the view of Blea Tarn, with Langdale 
ikes beyond it, was exquisite. We rested awhile to 
least on the sublime scene, before we descended the 
steep and rugged road into Langdale Head. .This 
head of tiievale was the. wildest i^t I had yet seen, 
sujTounded on every side but one by hills whose 
summits apfieared to hold communion with the skies 
•—we saw no possible egress. A. few lonely farm 
houses inyited us to seek igs&eihKieQt, which waf npw 
become necessary. The mistress of the hpu^e where 
we Ali^ted, was one. of those int^sfeslpg fi^malfs 
whose countepances lure indexes to eyeQf tl^ng ge- 
neroixs. ^e presoited us with; bread- and bu^er 
aiid new milk. While we feasted oVl this delicjous 
mountain fare, she informed us thi|t there ^as no 
road into Borrowdale excepting, over a place called 
the StsJce, which was so steep Aiift we could only 
puss it dn foot,, and even that with difficult, as it 
was nearly two thousand feet high, ^i^ided, she 
8»d, the day was £ur advanced, and there wa? not 
aiu^ther house within ten miles. And in ccmclusion 
pressed us very hard to stay alloight inher cottage ; 
Irhere, though the fare and accommodations might 
be homely, the meat was wholesome, and the beds 
clean. . My uncle felt himself so fatigued with rid- 
ing over the hill frcmi Langdale, that his own limbs 
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and the good woman's presuasion soon induced him 
to accept her hospitable o£Per. 

•When we had a little recovered our fatigue, we 
rambled down the rale, to admire the beauty and 
sublimity of this astonishing place. As we wandered 
alone the margin of the river we fell in with a rath^ 
intelligent rustic, who was fishing, with considerable 
success. My sister was exceedingly delighted with 
the sport, and solicited the favour of the rod to try 
ha* hand ; and either by skill or chance drew a trout • 
toihe shore. She was so muth elated irith> her 
suecesis, that she would fiot quickiy have restored - 
the Tdd to its owner, had not a shower compdfed ua 
all to seek shelter itf the peasant^s cottage, wUch ' 
luckily happened to be near. He kiiidly invited us 
to take a litde re&eshmentj asihe said, ^^ina fi^ ■" 
way r and we would not hurt the poor man's pride 
by a rdfbsal. We must be fatigued with walking, 
he observed, ^^ For these quality sort of folk 'Oaa'^ 
bide nought.^ He therefore pressed us to ta^'a^i 
little whisky, which he represented as genuine. -It --' 
being a liquor my father had never tasted, he war- 
eadiiy induced to accept the kindly meant offer. . 
My uncle too was pleased with it, and asked' him 
wWe he procured it. He replied, with a signifi* . 
cant wave of his head, ^'itis mad^in the neighbour- 
ing mountains. But the person who makes it, will 
sell it to none but fi*iends^ because it is smuggled.^' 
My uncle who is not only a loyalist but a patriot, 
in their unadulterated acceptation, looked very ear* 
nestly at our host, and replied, ^* I had formed a 
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much better opinion of you than to suppose you 
would have encouraged such pests of society as smug- 
glers, by purchasing their illicit goods ! Do you 
know that by every gallon you purchase, you are 
actually robbing the public to the amount of the 
duty on the article ?^ " I know nothing about that,'' 
said he ; ^* but I know that several gentlemen and 
respectable tradesmen and even the parson of —— 
encourage him. And when such men lead the way, 
I thhik I may. safely follow.'' «If, these men," 
said my uncle, " choose to act contrary to the laws 
of the country, this is no excuse for you. You owe 
obedience to the government, and are bound to sup- 
port it." *' And so I will," he replied, " to the last 
drop of my blood. But these gentlemen are all loyal 
too, for they signed the loyal address as well as me, 
and are taking all the methods they can to crush 
the radicals." " They are only half and half loy- 
alists," said my uncle, "if they defend the king with 
one hand and rob him with the other.'* But finding 
the poor man so resolute to copy the example of his 
superiors, whether right or wrong, my uncle desisted ; 
and the evening, soon after, clearing up, we thanked 
him for his civility, and left the cottage. As we 
walked on, I peeped over my uncle's arm, and ob- 
served him writing in his memorandum book — Mem : 
To send a few copies of Dr. Franklin's Strictures 
im Smugglmg^ into this coimtry. 

When we regained the farm house at Langdale 
Bead, the farmer and his servants were coming in 
from the mowing field. This iqay appear strange 
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to yovLf when you recolleet it is now the middle of 
August. It seemed curious to me. When we left 
Preston, they had nearly finished their com harvest; 
and here at a distance of only sixty miles, they are 
eommencing their hay harvest. 

The farmer gave us a hearty welcome to his **hum. 
ble cot and hamely fare ;" and my uncle and he en- 
tered warmly into conversation respecting sheep 
farms. 

While my father, my unde, and the farmer were 
thus employed, I and my sister, the farmer s daugh- 
ter, (a very pretty girl by the bye,) the farmer s son, 
and a young person or two beside^ amused ourselves 
by telling stories behind the long table. The far- 
mer's son was an excellent hand; and told them 
with quite a dramatic effect. This manner of spend- 
ing the evening appeared rather novel to me, but 
from what I can learn it is the usual plan in this 
country. When the labour of the day is over they 
retire to the fire, in winter ; and behind the long 
table, or else to the stone at the door, in summer. 

" I wish," said the farmer's pretty daughter, ^^that 
I had nothing to do but travel over the hills. I 
should like it exceedingly." — ^You see, Tom, she 
was a girl of taste. — *^ If thou hed thai wish,'' said 
her mother, " thou wod want summet else.'' " YeB," 
said her brother, " she wod be lik*t tailyer:— ^A 
tailyer was yance coming from wark, and a fairy c^m 
to him, and told him he mud hev three wishes. 
Then, sed he, I wish to be the best singer in this 
country ; nest I wish every thing I pull at may 
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Stretch out a yard ivery way ; and then I can make 
all iiiy screads into waistcoat pieces ; next I wish that 
ivery thing I strike at may drop to pieces, and then, 
nobody dare skit at me for being a tailyer. * It shall 
be so in twenty-four hours, said the fiuiy. The 
next evening the tailyer w^t to a cffig and 6&t 
him down to sing; .^d was so ddiighted with his 
Anging. that, he blew bis nose ; his nose stretched 
out a yard every way, according to his second wish. 
The poor fellow was almost mad with vexation ; and 
in his anger, struck his kned with his hand; the 
knee instantly dropped to pieces, according to his 
third wish. Aiid the poor tailyer hopped home 
again, with one leg and a huge nose, as the fruits 
of his wishes."" " Our Mary. would be no better,"' 
said the mother, << if she had three wishes."" Mary 
looked archly at her mother, (for she was witty as 
well as handsome,) and observed that any of us 
would be as foolish as her in our wishes. Afler a 
few remarks, it was agreed, that we should each 
make one wish ; that we should write them on slips 
of paper, and put them under an inverted basin on 
the table. That when we had all done, I should 
take them out and read them. All the company, 
my &ther even, joined us at this rural game of wish - 
ing. Paper was produced ; and after a long silence, 
and much study, the various wishes were deposited 
safely under the basin. How loudly every faeact 
beat, how slowly every breath was drawn, and how 
steadily every eye followed the motion of my hand, 
I leave you to judge. Had the fate of empirerS 
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hung on the contents of the basin, it could not have 
excited a higher interest. I enjoyed the suspense ; 
and slowly drew out the first biUet — it was 

My tmcle*s vfUh, • 

''l WISH FO&GOOD FELL0W8HIB THE0U6H THE WORLD." 

'^ I should have known that to be my nnde^s wish,^ 
said my sister, ^^even without his name. It is bo 
like him.'' I lifted the basin again, and drew oiit 

The fstrmer's wUh. 
"i Wish for Dry wxddue tul Hattim is o'eb." 

'^ A very natural wish for a fiinner,"' said my fisi^' 

ther. ^^ And a very comfortable wish for us,'' said 

my sister ; <^ considering that we have to continue 

our excursion sometime yet." I slowly drew another 

slip of paper fiom beneath the basin and read 

The dauiihter*M with. 

*' MAY I KEVER REBENT OF HAVING SEEN HIM." 

'^ Seen wha ?" asked the mother. '^ The game 
is wishing! not confessing," replied the daughter. 
I thought this was a sensible expression ; and she 
spoke it so prettily. , I should have wished to know 
who this him was. Though I think it could not. 
be me. The next slip of paper happened to be 

My fatherU wish, 

'^I WISH FOLKS WOULD WISH FOR MORE SENSE, AND LET 
WISHING ALONE." 

" Wishing for more sense is wishing," said my 

Gisler. But my father made no answer ; and I drew 

out 

The wife*8 imsh. 

'^ I WISH DUNNEY MAI HEF A BuL KOFE." 

«A BuU calf!" exclaimed my father; "what 
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particular benefit would that be?'' ''Why,'' tNdd 
she, '^ we could feed it ofi^, and then make cheese; 
and there would be isome benefit in that.^ The 
fanner acquiesced, and I drew out 

The 9on*s wish, 

*^ I WISH THAT ALL I CAM SEX WAS MIME." 

'' AQ you can see !^^ exclaimed his &ther ; '< pray 
what can you see but the house ? and that will be 
yours ; so you are likely to get your wish." " I 
can see more than the house," said he ; fixing his 
eyes on my sister. She blushed, and he bore her 
company. There was now only one paper under 
the basin; which was 

" I WISH TO BB CONTEMT WI tB WHAT. HXAT^ fJCipS.'' 

They all j^fW ihal Ais.iPas the best wisl^ ilji«t 
had hefsa read. .And as the evening was fiur aS- 
▼anded) we proposed an adJQumment. ^^ You'll! only 
find our rocmis. phan," said the farmer's wife ; " but 
^l|ey are clean; and I hope youll sleep comlbrt»- 
bly." . After Mdding them gpod night, we retired 
to our fcposOf.witb light spirits, though a little 
weary. 

. Your loving brother, 

Leonabp Atkins. 

Langdale Head, Juguet, 1880. 
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THE BOEROWDAJ.E POET, WITH SAMPLES AND CRI- 
TICISMS— STONETHWAITE FLOODS — LIME, WA- 
TER, AND FJRE— -BOWDER STONE— GORG£ OF 
ROJUROWDALE — LOWDORE. 

Dear Tom,— '< Ye mun gang lip f hill about a 
quarter er a mile ; then ye mim cross f beck, and 
gang up tother side to € top ; then ye mun gang oor 
a bit ev mossy ground, an^ timi to your left hand; 
dien ye mun gang down t' hfll into Borrowdale, an^ 
i^ first house ye come at, will be Steanthet ; and then 
ye kna ye can enquire again.*^ Such were the direc- 
tions which the servant-man gate its as we left the 
cart and prepared to climb the Stake into Sorrow- 
dale. ^^ Yell find it a lang way an^ Tana brant,"* 
said he, stopping the horse, ^^9isC I doubt that 
bonny young woman will be sadly teared afore she 
gits to t' top."* 

We had scarcely taken leave of our rustic conduc- 
tor, when a rather singular personage, almost out of 
breath, overtook us. He had staid last night, he said, 
at the inn, in great Langdale, and was intending to 
proceed over the Stake into Borrowdale. I said 
nothing ; but, between you and me, Tom, he would 
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liave made. a good Parson Adams — I mean with re- 
gard to his figure. He informed us that he was a 
poet^in seardi.of rural sulgects; for he.belieAd 
that hills, and vales, and rocks, and woods^ had a 
thousand times more poetry in them, .than the most 
splendid scenes of human, art ^' Here is a new cu« 
riofiity,'' whiqiered my sister; "here is a poetical 
Doctor Syntax in search of the picturesque."" > 

" I think^"" said my uncle, anxious to commence a 
conversation in which the poet might join us, f ^ that 
Pope, is undoubtedly the finest describer. of nxral 
scenery, in the list of poets."" " I beg to dififer from 
ypu.there,"" said the poet; "what c^U; we compre- 
. hend from, his Windsor Forest, to which I presume 
you allude? 

< The earfh rolls bftok beneatV the flying steed. > 

If the earth roll from under the horse, there is no 
occasion for the horse to fiy ; and if the horse fly 
there is no occasion for the earth to roll back ; — ^to 
' say nothing of the falsehood of both members of the 
proposition."" " And pray,"" said my uncle, " what 
would you have said ?^ " I, or any other poet of 
the modem school,"" he replied, " would metely have 
said ; — 

^ MHieR the rider only whips, 
^ He lifts ooe lei? and then another ; 

* And then a third leg up he lifts, 
^ And then he lifts its brother. 

^ But when the rider whips and spurs, 

^ fie liffk tw& legs together ; 
' The other two so quick he lifts, 

' Yon ean't distinguish whether.* " 
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^< Hiis,"" said my fatker, <^ is undoubtedly very 
beautifiil ; but I am so dull, I rea% do not see 
<ftere the beauty lies.'' << Oh,'' replied the poel, 
''die beauty confeislsui the mimitenesB of the detail. 
AjDy person might t^ you that a horse was swift ; 
but only a real poet ooidd point out the minute par- 
tienlars of that swiftness. The more of these inci- 
dental points we can collect together, the finer we 
reckon the poetry."" " Then I perceive,'* observed 
my father, '' that fashionable poetry is somethii^ 
like old fashioned clumqr prose.^ ''You are no 
poet, I perceive,'^ replied the poet indignantly. 

My sister, wishing to restore harmony between 
the poet and my fiither, observed, "That Gold^ 
smith's Deserted VOlage is certainly equal to any ijf 
our modem poems. Itabocmds in detail, and minute 
description—- — '^ " I beg pardon for interrupting 
jovL^ rejoined the poet ; " but Goldsmith is far too 
general and too artificial in his descriptions. He 
aims, like Thompson, at making a vivid picture 
rather than a fiuthful one His alehouse seene, 
which was formerly much admired, is like any thii^r 
but an alehouse. I will repeat you a few stanaas on 
this subject of my own composing :— 

^ Upon the hearthstone bamt the fire, 

* A fine that's made ofpeats ; 
^ The pents vere got en fiagdale USU 

^ And dried with summer heats. 

^ The gnests are seated round the board, 

^ Aboard with pipes bequread, 
^ And^ach has got apint of .ale*-. 

^ The pints are made of lead. 
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* The board is maide of ashAiwaod— 

*• A simple three-legS^d stand ; 
^ Which the good housetrife washes dean, 
^ And makes it white with sand* 

^ llie landlord wears a foidan ooat ;~ 

^Tbey call him Andrew Cheetham ; 

* He smdkes his pipe and cracks his joke, ' 

^ And drinks when any treathim. 

*■ The ale is strong, and farmer Hodge 
' Can hardly ke^ his legs- — * ' ' 

This elegant specimen of the modern school was 
however mtemipted ; for by this time, we had reach- 
ed the crossing of the beck, of which the farmer's 
servant had informed ns. The poet, whose eyes 
were naturally turned upwards, looking for the in- 
spiration of his muse, never discovered the brook, 
and tumbled in. My father, who was stepping up- 
on a smooth stone had nearly been thrown into the 
same stream, by the conjoint influence of the poet 
and his poetry. Without much difficulty the drip- 
ping poet was safely landed upon the farther baifk. 
'My sister wiped the water from his fiice with her 
kerchief, and soothed him with the prospeet of being 
soon dry. My uncle deplored the accident, and 
cheered him with the contents of a small flask of 
brandy, which he had brought from Ambleside. My 
father pretended to lament very much that thi& ac- 
cident had deprived us of the remainder of his 
heauHful (an emphasis on beautiful) poem : but 
hoped that this dip in the Heliconian stream would 
brighten up his poetic powers, and be the means of 
bringing the modem school to still higher, or, to 
use their own term, to more minute perfection. 
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The poet appeared neither to admire the imm^- 
sion in the stream, nor my father^s ill timed jests 
upon the subject ; and we continued to ascend the 
hill in silence. Wh^ we arrived near the summit, 
we sat down by mutual consent, as we had often 
done before. But hoW" shall I make you see, as the 
French say, the magnificent prospect which now 
lay before us ! Langdale, with all its inequalides, 
lay at our feet ; at a beautiftil distance, lay Winder- 
mere, with all its circumjacencies of woods and hUls. 
The charming vale of Coniston opened just before 
us. Beyond these, were Lancaster and Ulverston 
sands. Low Furness, the sea, the Isle of Man, the 
town of Lancaster and a large extent of level coun- 
tzy beyond it, and, but for Longridge fell, I could 
have seen Preston. You cannot conceive bow my 
heart beat when my eye glanced over the spot where 
I first drew breath. The blue vapour which ho- 
vered over the place where Preston mtist be, might 
arise from the very town which is so dear to us all. 
I could not help thinking, does any heart feel a 
want of us '^ Does any individual in that proud but 
delightful town, ever turn a thought towards the 
lake tourists 't It might b& a weakness in me» Tom, 
but at that moment, I would have given half the 
world, had it been mine to give, for one glimpse of 

[Here a few lines are earefiilly erased in the original letter, which we 
shall bj no means attempt to supply.-— Ed *] 

We at length reach the highest elevation, and 
began to descend into the grand and magnificent 
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Tale dp Bonrowdale. The floaie here was sublime 
bejfond expression. And you know, ToiD) I am an 
enthusiastic admirer of the suMime in nature— ex- 
eept in the fidr sex, and there, I confess, Tom, I 
give i«eference to the beauHfid^ and I am much 
mistaken if my brother at Cambridge would not do 
the same, if he had seen as many lovely faces as I 
have done since I entered the lake district. You 
could perhaps find no other place where you could 
meet with aofew homdy women as in this country. 
They are almost universally distinguished for a 
freshness of. complexion, (which in spite of all the 
dandyism of the day I must and will admire,) for a 
symmetry of shape and an agility of limb^ which 
^strongly reminds one of the fabled Arcadia. 

When we reached the foot bridge at^ihe head of 
Begrro^dalie, we had a long consultation how we were 
to pass over it. The bridge consisted of nollnng 
but a small oak tiree, about six inches in diameter, 
flatteda little on one side. It was laid assess the 
river, and rested upon two rocks, presentii^ no very 
pleasing prospect of the stream dashing over the 
crags at a considerable depth below. The poet 
oouM compare the passage to nothing but Scylla 
and Charybdis. My uncle thought it resembled 
the access to the Mahomedan paradise, as described 
in the Alcoran. And my fitther, pointbg to the 
bridge, thought it was no great compliment to our 
united wisdom to say that we were put to a stand by 
so small a matter ! My sister, lovely and lively as 
the summer butterfly, stepped across the narrow 
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path with BB much gaiety and agilitjr as if she had 
been paradii^ Avenham terrace. The poet gased 
with admiration; and, whether stimulated by the 
dip in the brook, or that there is somethuig poetical 
about a handsome femide, I cannot say, but he ac- 
tually onnplimented her witb the following im^ 
pvomptu: 

" Light and airy, trips' the fairy 

Maiden Q'er the stream ; 
Fair in feature, lovely creature, 

Nature's brightest b^ain. 

Young and blooming, nxxprteuming, 

• Innocently gay ; 
God befriend thee, angels tend thee ;~ 
S)iaU thy poet say." 

«< Shall thy poet say!'^ exclaimed my father^; 
^'diould it )iot be, <shall thy poet mSM^F! .You 
)cnQw poets never $dy any thing: th^ always .^tflg* 
•their wishes; and their thaqks. You will zeooUect 
what D^ Foe saysj . 

<Ttey ansung their praises— and unsaid tbeirpray^.' 

, evidently, alluding to the poets and the parsons. It 
is undoubtedly the office of poets to sin^g.^. The 
poet turned round his'vin^r aspect, and r^lied^ 
"Do you never sacrjfipe a single word fpr.rhy^a? 
aJiw^" would nqthave rhymed with gay!^ "You 
wcfi right,'" observed my unpl^y " according to But- 
ler''s rule 

, . < Oiij^ for 4«QBe and tee for rhnite, .' -; 

' "'*■ * AneqAltesufB'cientatatime.'^ 

. .*f You must recoBeet,"' said thepdet, "that this 
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is only the first edition. In the second I may per- 
haps alter say into pray — thus, 

' Shall your po6t pray** " 

. Whether my father did not wish to persecute the 
poor bard any more, or that he really approved of 
llie proposed alteration, I cannot say; but he pur- 
sued the subject no farther. 

I wish I could convey some idea of the grandeur 
of this secluded vale, environed by such majestic 
mountains. At the foot of the hills, there is but 
just room for the bed of the river; and our unfre- 
quented track lay along the declivity of the hiil. 
The stupendous mountains, on either hand, reared 
themselves into the clouds, with acclivities so nearly 
perpendicular, that the eye felt fatigued in scanning 
their 'bold and rugged summits." Travelling five or 
six miles between these gigantic walls of grey rock, 
we reached a patch of cultivated ground; where 
crossing a rather superior bridge, we found our- 
selves in a genuine mountain road. These roads 
are never repaired by any regular planj but the 
fiurmers occasionally, as they return from the fields, 
fill a cart with stones, and eidofit^ them in the dirti- 
est part of the road — thus excjianging one inconve- 
nience for another. 

The first human habitation we beheld, was the 
little obscure, village of Stonethwaite, neatly sheU 
tered with trees. " We are now,**^ exclaimed my 
sister, approaching a civilized country .^^ ^' In- 
deed,'^ rejoined my uncle, " here are symptoms of 
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civilization.''' " Yes," said my father ; " and supe- 
rior to the honest Hijbemian^s, who after crossing a 
desolate moor, was cheered with the sight of a man 
in a gibbet. * Arrah, honey !' he exclaimed, ' we 
are coming into a civilised country, 6ure enougli, 
for here is a man in a gibbet p ^ 

We had now traversed nearly ten miles of the 
roughest road in the north of England, and we na- 
turally supposed from our own feelings, that my sis- 
ter must be tired. We therfefore called at the first 
house in the village ; which from the good woman'^s' 
account, was inhabited by a &mily from Lancaster. 
The estate had recently been \t(t them by a deceased 
relation, and they retired to it in order to spend the 
rest of their days in peace and comfort. Here we 
were regaled with oat bread and butter, and new" 
milk, to which my uncle added a little rum he had 
brought from Ambleside. And, believe me, Tom, 
if there be a delicacy, exquisite beyond all others, 
it is bread and butter; moistened with rum and new* 
milk rafter crossing the Stake into Borrowdale, 
never in my life did I enjoy so delicious a tr«at. 
It seemed to give new animation to my whole frame ; 
and the fatigues of the journey vanished before its 
magic influence. 

Having sated our appetites, and rested awhile, 
we engaged the farmer'^s market cart to carry us for- 
ward towards Keswick. The farmery's son, an intel- 
ligent, jocular young man, was appointed to be our 
conductor. As we moved along thd vale, he pointed 
out to us, the ravages which the heavy rains had 
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oQGi^oed ^ the iK^^f^noe iay ; (mcntioiicd in a 
pr^e$]^ letlesr ;) m mwEiy places the streams from 
tb^ mofrntaiM bad.corered large tracks of meadow 
c^ several aer^ extent^ mhh atones and gravri. In 
other ]^lAcie% tha stveama had ploughed up the sur- 
&ce> leaving furrows ncmly throe ftet deep and as 
many yards wide ; throwing the rubbish upon the 
unciLtgrtiss, 

Qn the night ^ the regatta day, just after the 
datdanidesre had retired to r^st, the young man toM 
us, the river bfgw to awdl beyond its usual banks. 
The noise ^f the torrcgftt was awfiil, and a house near 
its banks, not fkt fixsn Stonethwaite, became tb« 
yictim cf its. uQgav;eQiMde fury. The stream car« 
riod away the tb^ comer of the cottage ; and ^e 
e?erflowing river, 1^ sunronnding the hquse, cut off 
an €^ess. 0^e of the boya was fortunate enough 
to make his eac^pe. before the water beoame too deep ; 
but tbf mother^ with two or three helpless infants, 
daP^ not to tm^ beraelf to the daarkness of the night 
and. the- accumulating flood. Emery moment the 
^ritteir rosi^ higber, and every moment the situation 
of the cottagers became more desperate. The stream 
bad ju^t carri^ i^way the fioocner of the cottage, the 
young man said, when he and some others arrived. 
The distracted mother appeared at an upper win- 
dow, wi^i two children in her lurms crying for help, 
in terms that would have melted any heart, not cal- 
lous to the voice of humanity. Our guide told us 
with much modesty, and notwithout a blush, that 
he was fortunate enough to extricate a very lovely 
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young woman. who was nearly fiilling a Tictim to^ 
the flood. ^' I got ber,^ saidhe$ ^^ behind me^ on the 
back of Whitefoot, (Whitefoot is an exeellentWader,) 
and she. clung so closely round me, and felt so thanks 
ftd for my kindness ;^— " indeed,^ he continued, " I 
felt as happy as she could do^ that I had it in my 
power to save her life.*" 

I think I have heard you say, Tom, that there 
is in every heart, which has not erased every trait 
of its h)savenly original, a natural stimulant which 
spurs it forward to the astdstance of a female in dis- 
tress ; and that to such a heart there is no pleasure 
equal to an opportunity of exercising this benevo-* 
lent disposition. You add, I believe, that it is an 
unerring proof of depravity when a man can remain 
unmoved iiy a woman's cries^ And that you would 
as soon trust yourself in the paws of a tiger, as in 
the hands of a man who can smile at a woman's tears. 
And that you would avoid, as you wotdd avoid s 
rattle snake, the man who would cause them. Was 
it to this heavenly principle that the young man 
owed the pleasure he felt, on preserving the life of 
the fair cottager ? 

As we proceeded down the vale, it began to ex- 
pand, and about the romantic village of Crosthwaite, 
I never saw any thing more delightful. The hills 
were so bold and magnificent^^the fields so beauti- 
ful—the foliage of the woods so luxuriant — and the 
windings of the river so fantastic. 

" Happy people !**' exclaimed my uncle, " you are 
ignorant of the vexations attendant on more public^ 
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life r " They are ignorfint enough,'^ replied the 
young man ; " but much less so, I understand, diaii 
they were a century ago/' " Pray,*" said my sister, 
*^what might their state of- ignorance be at that 
day ?** *^ I wiU give you an instance of it,*" continu- 
ed the youth. ' 

^* A loi^ time, I cannot tell how long, an old 
man had been beyond Keswick 'to ifetch a load of 
lime. — In these days they omried all their lime in 
sacks, upon horses ; for carts were not then invented. 
Indeed they had not a road which a cart eould have 
travelled. on> When, he came at that bridge which 
we have just passed, there came a shower of rain—- 
the lime began to smoke^— and the old farmer began 
to fear his horse and sack would take fire. In i»der 
t(0 prevent these dneadful acddents, he^ procured a 
hatful of water from the river, to quench the lime. 
This, instead of curing, increased the smoke; and 
(he old man emptied the lime into the river, very 
wisely declaring, ^ That the Dule waa Tt seek, for 
^ater wod' n'^t slocken it l"* "" 

He told a number of amusii^ stories ; partieukr- 
ly one which even made my father reduce his 
misanthropic features into a smile. And I doubt 
npt but it would have become the aubject of some 
fiiture epic,,, bad we not unfortunately left the poet 
at Stonethwaite. 

^^ A number of Borrowdale wise men once resolv- 
ed to secure the cuckoo in the vale, by erecting a 
wall across the entrance, and thus make summer 
last all the year. They had just finished the fence, 
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•nd weiie exnkii^ n tke success of their wisdom^ 
wkoi tlie cuckoo flew over the indosure f < Od 
sose^' exdained an old man, ' if T luid bsen a sing^ 
cam bcegber, h end vk a gitten oot f '^ 

^' I veallj,^ f std mj unds^ ^ do not know what to 
think of sudi tales as these. They se^n to have 
bean invaitod to amuse difldrsnwida.'^ ^Thot^ 
exptouition^^ said the jaang man^ ^ is,, that Boinow^ 
dale is to the nocth, what Iiebind is to tfaekingdMs 
in geiiflnd. If any peison can iavcnt a ridioalotta 
story^ it is immadiateiy chaiged to the aeeomxt of 
poor Bonowddk And thiooj^ every part of tbo 
country, the Usudeis of fiorrowdale tte repeated 
hy way of divernon. In diort, BoRowdalo is tho 
Ivdand of the Lakes.'' 

These storito broi^t us to Bowder Stxaie. A 
most immense fragment of rock, evidently detached 
at some period, from die RBountainaboi^ Itatpto- 
sent rests on a thin edge, and, to all a{qpearanoe» 
might be orertvmed by the strength of a diild. It 
rests on its angle, and through a hollow under it^ 
my father and unde shook hands. 
. Winding along a pleasing road, fay the rivernde, 
we at length came to what is termed the Goigi^ of 
Borrowdale ; that is, the opening of the vale to 
Derwent Lake. Here we found the ruins of a new 
bridge which had been washed away on the regatta 
day. It seemed diat Borrowdale had been severely 
visited by the storm. Two good boking m^i wa» 
poring over the ruins of the brid|ge. On aiqoiry we 
found they had htea the undertakers of the bridge. 
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which they were obliged to uphold for seven years. 
One of them said he had a family and only a small 
ea^tal) and must be ruined beyond redemption; 
which, he said, was a hard case, for the plan, and 
not the workmanship, was in fault 

After sympathizing with the masons awhile, we 
drove forward to Lowdore. It wiU not be necessary 
to describe this cascade ; indeed it would be impos- 
iible. It is completely embosomed in wood, so thick 
and dai^, the stream is so impetuous, and the fall 
so ruggedj that my sister really trembled as we ap- 
proached. The noise is quite astounding. We 
gained a rock in the middle of the river, by means 
of a foot bridge ; here reclined on a wooden benchg 
we a)ntemplated the grandeur and majesty of the 
i^ene. The sun was just letting — his last rays shot 
dimly through the matted foliage — the overhanging 
rocks, covered with brown and olive lichens^^the 
gnarled and fantastic trees growing-out of the fissures 
_-^the stream plunging precipitously down the rocky 
steep — the deafening noise which accompanied it — 
and the indescribable awe which always pervades 
my breast, when I contemplate scenes like these, of 
superlative grandeur— do not admit of any descrip- 
tion ;— -i^they must be seen and felt to be understood. 

It was sometime ere we could tear ourselves from 
this pleasing scene of solemn grandeur, to pursue 
our road along the banks of Derwent Water to Kes- 
wick— the beauties of which must form the subject 
of another epistle. 

Leonard Atkins, 

Keswick, Aug. 1830. 
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LETTER IX, 

KESWICK— >S AIL ON DERWE^T LAKE — CROSTHWAITS 
CHUBCH-YAES — G0U6H — ASCENT OF HELVELLYK 
LYNN-OILL COTTAGE — PATTEEDALE. 

Dear Tom,«-— Keswick is by fiir the prettiest plaee 
I hftve yet seen ; but the greatest curiosity wefeutid 
in it was a bell in the Town-hali cupola, witih this 
date on it ** 1061 * My sfater doubted whether im- 
merieal figures were introduced into England at so 
i^rly a period. My nnele asserted that figured 
were introduced al that time, «« For,^ said he, " diere 
are other dates of similar antiquity. At Rumsey 
in Hampshire is one of 1011, and another «t Wig- 
nail Hall in Hertfordshire of 1016.^ << Are you 
«ure,** said my father, ^that these dates are not 
names ? May not what you ciill 1011, be lOH ; 
and your 1016 be 1016?" «I own,'' said my un- 
cle, ^* that theie have been no manuscriptir diMX>- 
^ered oontaiaing numerical figittes of an earfierdate 
than 1266, in some echoes of Johannes de sacro 
Bosco; but there have been inscriptions fimnd aa 
fearly as 979.^ "If,'' retorted my fiither, ^'the 
stonemasons were more learned Aan the clergy of 
the tenth century, they l|^ve sadly lost their pre- 
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ettincfnee in our time.^^ ^ They buve indeed,'" ob- 
serred Mr. Oiley, who had accompanied ns thilhef ; 
**for there is a ni9e8tx>ne in the vilhge of Shap, 
with suvteen cut in this form : 

®oltendalX6. '\ 

I began to tremble, for we had started an anti- 
quarian subject ; and you know with my uncle they 
are endless themes. LucTcily, however, the land- 
lord came to inform us that the boat was ready; 
and our intelligent acquaintance, Mr. Otley, very 
kindly lent us his company. A fine brisk wind 
Imitated the water, and I felt I cannot tell how. I 
did not fed a&aid of being drowned, though I did 
litot oonceiTe such a thing impossible. Lest any 
person should suspect that I was afraid, I stepped 
nto the boat before any of them, and handed in my 
meter; tddng care however to keep in the middle, 
though I did not think I should absolutely upset it 
by standing on the edge. We pudied from shore, 
and I felt queerer and queerer. My eyes daszled 
80 that I eould see nothing. I recollected several 
stories of persons having been drowiwd among Ae 
lakes-^Aen I thought of you and of some other 
persons in Preston. The boat turned a Httle and 
the wind Uew against the side of it, and rocked 
us like a cradle. Though the sun shone clear, I 
felt very chill, and something seemed to be creeping 
up my baek — this I naturally attributed to the fii- 
tigue of yesterday. However as we got into deeper 
water, I felt myself recovering ; I think the moun- 
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Uin air toac^d my nerves, for the ehilhiess b^n 
to leave me, and the creeping on my back gradually 
vanished. And I felt only an oceaaicmal thump at 
my heart. 

I can attribute all this to nothing but the effects of 
the aquatic air on my lungs ; though I felt no effect 
of that kind where the water was smooth. I cannot 
account for it; and I assure you, Tom, I was not 
afraid. After we landed, I stood on the shore 
sometime to take a view of the scenery, in order to 
give you a description of the lake as seen from a 
boat in a storm. But this would have been decep- 
tion, which shall never be exercised towards you 
while I have a heart to feel and a head to think. 

Having waited all the forenoon in hopes of the 
cap clearing off Skiddaw, and seeing no immediate 
prospect of our wishes being realized, we took a 
walk with Mr. Otley as far as Crosthwaite church. 
This walk is remarkably pleasant; the ground on 
either hand being diversified with gentlemen'^s seats 
and pleasure grounds. The church yard wears a 
livelier aspect than any other we had seen during 
our excursion, or indeed ever saw. The grave 
stones are all neatly painted, the letters rendered 
legible, and no appearance of lichens destroying the 
frail memorials of the dead, as is ujsaal in other bu- 
rial grounds. My uncle could not conceal his plea- 
sure and surprise. " It is owing chiefly,"" said our 
friend, " to one Broomley, a painter in this town ; 
a young man of considerable ingenuity, who first 
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fiOgg^sted the ideii, .and continues to embeKsh tbm 
qKftt at a cht^p rate.*" 

I& our return we bad some fine views of Dcrwent- 
water^ froim 0<»ne beautifiil eminences in the path 
homewaids. We saw the residence of Mr. Southqr 
—tbe poet laureate) and author of ^^ Roderidi the 
M of the Go^f'^ m work which you say is snA- 
<ami to transform cowards into heroes. 

. Seeing no prospeet of asomding Skiddaw that day^ 
and being assured that the summer had been vciy 
onfiivourable for mountain eaccursions» werdinqnudi» 
ed with regret the design of climbii^ this giant hSSL 
We therefor e engaged a chaise to tonvey us to Leaths 
Water, vesolyii^ to cUmb ov^r Hdvellyn that even* 
m* '' You leave the yiMmg kdy ai Leafhs Wa* 
ter P"" said our friend. '' No,"" replied die; «<it is 
to indulge nMT ^Mi we diaU go over Hehdlyn.'' 
"Itisul^terlymipossible,'' said Mr. Otiey; *^yoa' 

qm never reach Patt^rdale by such a Toadr'' ^^Ae^ 
cording to your map^"" slie replied, ^' there iiia foot 
psth way ; and I wish to see the grandeur of the 
s^i%[ awi from Otoe of these mountain heads. I 
^ight as well have remained at home, if I am only 
te creep along tins valleys. . I wish to explore the 
lake district— to float on the bosom of the waters-— 
to dash through the wooda and (thickets— to climb 
the rocks— and scale the mountains. I am readhed^ 
fiaid she with emphasis, ^^tos^ the country.*" ^'Tdta 
^o^t,*^ said our intelligent friend, '< in the warmth - 
of your admiration of these sublime scenes, that you 
i^re but a woman, and but a delicate, though a lovely 
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one. This mountaiii pass is so steep that scarcely 
any thing can climb it, but the hardy fell sheep that 
have been reared upon it, and the shepherds i^hqm 
custom has rendered ahnost as nimble as their sheep. 
This hill is upwards of three thousand feet high ! 
•—a height of which you can have no conception. 
And it is not the height alone that makes me fear 
for you; the distance is above eight miles to the kin 
after you leave the chaise. Night too is coming on ; 
and I, who have been accustomed to the country, 
know that after sunset, a thick mist will collect, and 
envelope the summit of the hill. There is no track 
~no guides— no where to enquire. You may wan- 
der oh this accumulation of rocks till your tender 
limbs share the fate of the amiable but unfortunate 
Mr;Gough— — '' 

^< Pray,^ said my uncle, alarmed for the safety of 
hismece, <^what might his fete be?^ **He was 
fond of natoie in her feirest or her sublimest forms,^ 
replied bur friend ; *^ and often wandered over these 
trackless moors and mountains. It is supposed he 
had lost his way in the mist, and been precipitated 
fi'om some of the steep rocks ; for he was found 4it 
the feioi of a preeipice, with his faithftd dog beside 
him. He appeared to have kid there many we^. 
This noelanehbly accident has been pathetically im- 
proved under the powerful pen of Sir Walter Scott, 
who kas ftimished a beautiful poem on his unhappy 
/ate, of which the following is a copy.^ 
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' iBIefls m ti)e IBeoQ of C!)ad«B ^ounf): 

1 tlimljed the dark brow of the mighty Hdrellyn, 

Lakes and mountains beneath me gleamed misty and wide ; 

All was flftHl— save by fits, when the eagle was yelung, 
And^ starting around me, the echoes replied. 

On th6 rieht, Stracfaen-edge rotmd the Red Tarn was bending. 

And Gatoiedesam its left verge was defending, 

One huge nameless rock in front was impending, 
When I marked the sad spot where the wanderer died. 

0ark green was the spot, *mid the dark mountain heather. 
Where the pilgrim of nature lay stretched in decay,' 

Like the corpse of an outcast, abandoned to weather. 
Till the mountain winds wasted the tenantless day : 

Not yet quite deserted, though lonely extended. 

For, faithful in death, his mute favourite attended. 

The much hn^ed remains of his master defended. 
And diarad tbe hill-foK and the rav«& away. 

How long didst tho« think that his silence was slumber— 
When the wind waved his garments how oft didst thou slart — 

How many long days and long nights didst thou number. 
Ere he faded before thee the fnend of his heart,? 

And ah! was it meet that no requiem read o*er Him ; 

No mother to weep, and no friend to deplore him ; 

And thou, little guardian, alone stretched before him, 
Unhonoured the pilgrim from life should depart ? 

When a prince to the&te of a pilgrim has yielded. 

The tt^try waves dark round the dim-llghted hall ; 
With escutcheons of silver the coffin is shielded. 

And the pages stand mute b^ the canopied pidl ; 
Tfarough the courts, at deep midnight^ the torches axe gleaming. 
In the proudly arched chapel the banners are beaming. 
Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 
Lamenting a chief of the people should fall. 

Bat meeter for thee, gentle lover of nature. 
To lay down thy head like the meek muuntain lamb, 

When, wildered, he drops from some ehff huge in stature. 
And draws his last breath by the side of his dam ; 

And mt>re statdy thy couch by this desert lake lyings 

Thy obsequies sting by the grey plover flying, 

Wi^ but one faithful friend to witness thy dying, 
Itt'lhe arms of Hetvellyn and Catchedecam. 

My sister thanked our frienif very kindly for this 
beautiful piece of poetry. ^^ But,^^ said she, with a 
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smile, *' we will go oi^er Hdvdtyn nevertheless.'" 
Our kind firiend then gare us the besi diiecticMis he 
ooold; and we droYe away for Leaths Water, Hie 
evening was extreme^ fine, and the soeneij grand 
beyond descriptioB. As we aniyed at the inn, the 
Bonowdsle hills bqgan to throw a shade over the 
western side of the Lake^ and the poetic furor seised 
my r 



^ Nov vaking to bit aigiithr iwt, 
The son dbpUyi AMfitor^eBm ; 
And, Hngeriiisan the honuMed wm, 



FUngs o'er Uie hilli a &i«w«U _ 
And t!¥*Tf Talleyf^flD, and gbde. 

Art h#1f in ■ ^HJ^inift hllf *1 ifhaH, 



My unde compUmented her highly on the feeling 
and smootlmess c^her verse, and thought she ndght 
one day rival Mrs. Barhauld. My &thar said it was 
very ridiculous for young women to be rhyming, 
without they intended to be stage players. But you 
know my &ther is not a poet, and whatever he can- 
not do himself, he endeavours to undervalue; and 
hence to mak^ people think that it is dioice, and 
not necessity, which induces him to decline sudi 
ptursuits. 

We stopped to re&esh a little at the mn, and to 
prepare for our pedestrian excursion over the hilL . 
We engaged a very old man who appeared to fill 
the various offices of ostler, groom, boots, and plough- 
boy, to set us into the road. He was a garrulous 
old man, and told us a number of diverting stories 
about the country ; and, among the rest, he said, 
that before the present landlord came to the house, 
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a person of the name of Stanley kept it, and had 
the following verses on his sign : — 

John Stanley lives here. 

And 8^s good ale ; 
Pray call and drink 
Ere it ^ws stale. 
John succeeds his father Peter, 
I'th' old man*s time 'twas never better. 

" What soart ev ale auld Peter keept, I ean\ 
tell,^ observed the old man slyly, **but his son John 
selt varra poor stuff indeed/^ 

As we trudged along, we overtook a person whom 
our guide told us was the schoolmaster of a neigh- 
bouring village.. As he would have to pass by the 
foot, of the hill, the old man very considerately for 
hqaself, turned us over to the man of.figures. • The 
latter seemed to have a great deal of that kind of 
good nature which we occasicmally meet with in 
seclusions like these ; but which, in more populous 
places, has been substituted by cold civility and 
heartless compliments. 

The schoolmaster informed us that there was a 
nearer way through some fields to the mountain, 
whidi . he would shew us. My uncle, who has a 
taate for the mathematics, entered very freely into 
these abstruse disquisitions. My father would gladly 
I bdieve, have interrupted them in their explana- 
tion of the quadrature of the circle, but being per- 
fectly ignbrant of the subject, )ie was compelled to 
be silent. Our two learned mathematicians having 
nearly completed a new theory for finding the pro- 
portion between the diameter and the circumference. 
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without paying mueh i^Hentlon to tberoad> we aoncr 
jatfaer suddenly ta tbe ek|d oi the field. The sehod.-* 
master walked up to the hedge, without observing 
that there was a stile close to it. ^' There was a 
stile in this place/' he observed, " the last time T 
came this road ; but I see they have made it up. 
Never mind,*^ he continued, " we can climb over.**' 
And instantly sprung eves' the hedge. ^< I fear,*^ 
said be» ^^ that lovely young woman wiU not be aUe 
to climb over ; but here is a hole which we can 
easily widen till she may creep through it.^ ^ I 
thank you for your attention,^ readied my sister, 
" but I had rather go over the stile !'* " You see,'* 
said my unde, ^^ how we men of genius forj^et our- 
selves. . Mr. Schoolmaster at that moment could 
have more eaeoly found the quadrature of the cirele, 
than the straight line of the foot path.**— <« I think,*" 
said my sister, ^^ that a painter might make a good 
sul^eot of it* He might describe the mathematician 
climbing the hedge, and my humble self walking 
leisurely throD^h the stile.*" ^^ Yes,*" said my father, 
^' and he mi^t very properly entitle his production' 
— Genius and Common Sensed "It has been 
justly observed by a great author,^ said my uneie^ 
" that men of genius have more than common s^ise, 
for we nev«r see one follow the beaten road,^ " The 
schodmaster,*^ added my father, "most, by this 
rule, be a man of genius, for he refiised to fbllow 
the beaten road when he scaled the thorn hedge i** 
-**" It was an equaBy just remark of Dean %m^%^ 
said the schoolmaster, " when some one asked liira 
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ftbt f^TMOfi why ancki of genios Were tmabte to por- 
%iue the idmmoii occiapations of life ? * They ate» 
not unable^'* said the Dean ; ^ a race horse cotdd 
carry a pack saddle As well as an ass^ toiit it f<^»2^ no^ 
stoop to such drudgery.' " 

' Raying esca^d the inconveniences of the hedge, 
*we bbg^ii to ascend the stupendous side of HelVel- 
lyn; and the schoolmaster kindly volunteared to 
accompany us half a mile up the hill. The svat 
IukI apparently sunk behind the Boirowdale moim^ 
taini when we began to mscend, and the long level 
shadows stretched across the valley, and spread a 
melancholy gloom over the romantic landscape b^ 
low our feet; but we soon overtook the funr-beama, 
fts we tote more nearly to the level of the opposite 
mountain ridge. As we continued to ascend the 
almost perpendicular steep, we found it necessary to 
sit down every few yards to recover our breath; 
and as the. landscape widened before us, we f<»got 
Ihe fatigiie of our journey in the proispect whlbk 
presented itself. Our good natured guide kindly 
pointed out every object which he considered worthy 
of notice; and among the rest, one which I shaU 
oertainly never foi^et 

LVNN-13HLL COTtAGE. 



. /* Yea ahnbttiniinated cottage/' said sur guide, ^^whieh 
sIMds ondef the sluide of yon riveta rock, crowned with 
oak, rwaa the scene of many a happy day when I was a child* 
And the tAd rem^mbrande of its once dbeerfiii xnhabitantSy 
often hnhgs teara ihio my eyes ; and aa Shakspeara aays. 
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' makes me play the woman.' " '' There is.nothing/' said 
my si^ter^ ^' to use the language of the amiahle Darwin, so 
delightful 

' As the tear that breaU, 

For other's woes, down rirtne '8 manly cbeaks. ' " 

'^ Thomas/' continued the schoolmaster, '^was a carpen- 
ter ; a soher industrious man. Finding himself well estab- 
lished in his humhle business, he paid his addresses to an 
amiable young woman, who had long been the object of his 
tender wishes. His character and situation in lifSe -being un- 
ssceptiohable, her parents consented to their, union, and 
they were married. Never shall 1 forget that day. I had 
been a favourite with Thomas. I slept among his shavings, 
mislaid his chissels, and wet his chalk line, and did a num- 
ber of other innocent and unintentional mischiefs, which all 
tended to endear me to him. I was invited to the wedding, 
and was favoured with a kiss of the bride. And though I 
was then only wearing my first suit, * I almost thought my- 
self a man ; and resolved too that I would have a wife, and 
promised Thomas that he should have a kiss when I was 
married. A promise which was heartily cheered by the 
company ; but which alas ! was never realized. For before 
I est^ed that happy state, (and a happy one I have found 
it,) I had assisted in conveying both Thomas and his lovely 
partner to their long home. 

Fortune smiled on Thomas and all his endeavours for the 
first ten years of his married life ; and his kind helpmate had 
presented him with no less than eight pledges of her afi^tion. 
It was in the latter end of last century, that Thomas ob- 
tained a job at a new building ; but the weather coming un- 
favourable, he got wet every day. The calls of a rimng 
funily, and an honest desire to meet these and every other 
call without parish aid, made Thomas despise thedietates 
of that prudence which would have induced other men n»t 
to expose themselves to such harddiips. Before Christmas, 
Thomas felt the attacks of a pkurisy , which he vainly laboor- 
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^d to snbdue by increased exerdon. He was compelled to 
yield; and it was nearly four months before I again saw him 
in hks shop. The first time I m^t him at work^ I could not 
bat notice his deathly paleness^ and the feeble stroke of his 
hand. I visited him almost every day ; and I believe that 
• gfeat part of his weakness arose from want of proper 
nonnshment; for the little money he had been able to ao- 
cmnulate had been exp^ed during his sickness; and 
Thomas had a spirit which would not stoop to ask credit. 
He was very far from being recovered^ when the markets 
b^;an to rise, and what have been emphatically but properly 
termed the hard times commenced. Oat meal soon rose to 
sixpence a pound J but Thomas' labour eontinuedat its usual 
rate, only that he had less to do ; and the little he had was 
too much for his strength. So long as he was able to pro* 
cure itj, he gave his children what was necessary, reserving 
for himself and his wife the scanty fragments of their scanty 
meals ; but his strength decreasing, and the markets rising, 
be was compelled to put all the family upon short allowance. 
Frequently have I seen his wife boil a pint of grey peas in 
water, and serve them up for the whole family consisting of 
ten persons. Any thing like substantial food was never setm 
an their table. Unsound flour, being cheaper, was their 
only bread, and clean water their only beverage. I have 
more than once seen Thomas make a dinner of two potatoes 
and a small onion ! 

But I vdll not shock your ears with any further detail of 
their sufferings. Thomas had formed a resolution that 
nothing should ever induce him to ask for parochial relief; 
and he kept his resolution to the last. For I went one 
mormng as usual, having got a little jug full of whey from 
my mother to carry tbem. 1 found the eldest boy sitting u 
the door crying. ' We have had no breakfast this morning,' 
said he, 'my father and mother are not yet risen.' I set 
down the whey, which was instantly swallowed by thefa-^ 
inished children. 1 . went forward into the little parlour 
-where they slept ,* (for I was considered like one of their 
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own family;) but^ Oh i the sight J They were fast locked 
in each other's anns, and both dead! I turned away to 
weep. It was a spectacle I shall nerer forget. True to his 
resolution, he preferred death to the grudged pittance which 
a parish would have reluctantly afforded. 

When the neighboun and surgeon arriyed, it was declared 
they had died of hunger ;--^it was even added, that grass 
was found in Thomas' stomach, when he was opened! 
Though none had ever troubled themselyes about him while 
alive, all seemed to pity his fate, when pity was not longer 
available. Perhaps conscience told some of the richer sort^ 
that blame rested somewhere. Be that as it maj, they were 
decently interred, and the children properly provided for. 
At the funeral, I scarcely beheld one dry cheek, it was a 
scene of silent but of real sorrow. Thomas had been a man 
generally beloved. He had been an indulgent father, a fond 
husband, and a kind neighbour. 

This hapless pair sleep together in the same grave ; where 
sorrow and pain can no more reach them. Their family is 
grown up, and the country has almost forgot that the pa- 
rents ever lived or ever suffered. But, though all the wwld 
forget them, I shall not ; — ^nor will I ever pass through the 
burying ground, without dropping a tear on the grave of my 
early friends." 

When the schoolmaster had finished his sad nar- 
ration, he remarked that it would be time for him to 
return. And, having given us the best directions 
in his power, he departed ; and we all bade him fare- 
well with a sympathetic sigh, as if he had been one 
of the parties he had just described. Even my fa- 
ther so far forgot his usual misanthropy as to shake 
hands with our inteUigent guide. 

As wc continued to ascend the hill, the dread of 
the mist began to work more powerfully on our 
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minds. We observed the mist which collected on 
the opposite side of the vale, hurry across to the top 
of Helvellyn. As it passed us, my uncle remarked 
what a striking resemblance it bore to the spirits as 
described in Osstan's poems. Oiie might easily 
imagine the floating mist to represent troops of war^ 
riors hurrying to battle, or crowds engaged in the 
chace, where men of mist were hunting deer of 
clouds. It seemed very natural for people who lived 
in a country like that of Ossian^s, to suppose that 
such appearances were the spirits of th^r departed 
warriors. 

Our fears were at length realized, for the mist 
collected on the summit of the hill, and settled in 
a dense. cloud, in which we found ourselves enve- 
loped, before we were aware. We could not isee 
more than ten yards before us, and there was no 
track. We remembered the fate of poor Gough, 
and wished ourselves . happily at Patterdale inn. 
Luckily for us, some person had travelled over du- 
ring the afternoon ; and had left the prints of his 
feet in the soft ground at the top of the hill. We 
followed these steps for about a quarter of an hour, 
when we found ourselves descending, and presently 
we left the mist, and entered into the wildest scene 
of hills and ravines that fancy ever pictured. We 
travelled many miles down between two rugged hills, 
till we found a deserted lead mine. From this we 
had been directed to follow the road by which the 
lead ore had been conveyed to Patterdale. The 
road had never been good ; and the recent rains had 
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ploughed it into fiinrows three or four feet deep. 
Our road wound, in some places, round the faces of 
huge precipices, where it had been built up from the 
rodcs below. In others, it led between two walls of 
huge rocks, serving at once for the conveyance of 
water and the conveyance of lead ore. As. we des- 
eended the vale, and came nearer the habitations of 
men, the road grew better. And after travelling 
through this desolate track, till the veil of night had 
*' 6*et canopied the sky,^ we reached the borders of 
UUswater, along which we found a beautiful road to 
the comfortable inn. 

I had nearly forgot to mention a circumstance, 
which to a Prestonian will appear rather singular. 
As we approached the lake, it being dark, we felt 
dubious about the road ; and therefore.called to ask 
directions at a humble cottage on the roadside. Af- 
ter stumbling several times in our way through the 
peathouse to the house door, which opens out of it, 
we found nothing but a young married female teach- 
ing two children their prayers. We enquired the 
road to Patterdale inn ; and she instantly rose, and 
accompanied us across two fields ; telling ud, that 
was a nearer road, and would save us almost half a 
mile. What must the innocence of such a country 
be^ where a lone woman ventured to leave her cot- 
tage, and at so late an hour accompany us so far ! 
This circumstance made a strong impression on my 
uncle's mind ; who, you know, is a warm philanthro- 
pist, and sighs for a time when ^^ self love and social 
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shaD be the same"^ — ^when a friend shall not deceive, 
and a stranger's face shall have no terrors. 

The charms of this delightful vale must form the 
subject of a future letter ; and for the present, I am, 
as usual, 

Your loving brother, 

Leonard Atkins. 
Paiterdale InUy Aug. 1820. 
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PATTEBDALE— IDEAS OK AGBICOXTtrEE^-«fiO6T0*-" 
RADICAL TATLOE^-— -EIK6 OF PATTEEDALS— «— 
DEATH AND MA&EIAGE — ^MY FATHEE. 

DfiAE Tom, — ^We could fonn but a^ very impexfeet 
idea of the beauties of this vale, on the night of our 
amral, as it was so nearly dark. How much greater 
therefore was dur astonishment, when we looked 
out in the morning, after sleeping away the&tigaefl 
of the preceding day !— The sun had arisen in all 
the splendour of an August momii^ — ^the mist was 
slowly retiring from the magnificent brows of the 
giant hills — ^the dew hung in glittering pearls on 
every branch and blade — and a few light fleecy 
doods softened the monotony of the etherial blue. 
WtoLi a feast for the soul ! The hills — ^the rocks 
— ^the woods — the lake— the fields— the trees — ^the 
cattle— the labourers-— all conspired to constitute 
an enchanting whole, for 

*^ Eaoh gaT» to eodli a double cbum." 

I think my uncle never seemed so cheerftd as he 
did that morning ; and even my father appeared to 
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hare caught the sweet coiitagion. Tot when my 
mole proposed a short walk before breakfast, mjr 
fiither consented without any of those misanthrophi- 
cal remarks which generally stirip bis fevours of that 
value they would otherwise possess. 

It was hay*time in this vale, and the hay-makers 
were repairing, with their rakes on their shoulders, 
to the bay*field. We presently overtook a small 
giaup^iKHBiistkig of an elderly man, his wife, and 
two young lads, iHmr sons. My uncle, who seems 
to have as greata pleasure in surveying the inierhr 
of the peasiM^s minds as the ewterior of the hills, 
immediately entered into conversation with the rus- 
tic pair. The two bcqrs hung down thdr heads and 
skulked away under the hedge, as if oonseious 4^ 
some crime, while the old fo&s endeayoured to make 
liiemselves remarkably pplite ; particularly the wife, 
wlio tol4 ud she had onoe lived half a year a servaRt 
at the White Lioa at Bowness, and was hence bei^ 
t^ acquainted with ^^ quality ways, thim Joau."^ 

My unde asked ^^ Joan^ if the s^l waa good ift 
AtLt ne^bourhood, who observed that it waiB ^ ttirra 
dacenf" ^* I think,'' said my father, << it m^UM 
very stony. Is there no method of ckaring the 
stoneff away ?" ** O, yes,'' replied the peasant, ^*yan 
mud sean gither 'em off; but t' grund wad be wifrse 
finr 't." " I should think," answered my uncle, *^* if 
the stones were taken off, the earth would be lighter, 
and Dunre mellow.^ ^^ Noot oW mak," he replied, 
^toit» farmer aside Banton, gather t' steaas off ywi 
on 'is fields, tuU it wad grow noot at a' ; an' 'e was 
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&»rat et put ^em on agftinT '^ And Sd he put 
tbem on again ?^ enquired my father. ' ^^ To be sure 
he did}^* replied honest Joan, ^^an*" then 'e ^ed as 
good crops as iver'e 'ed.** 

My uncle pondered. This was a system of hus- 
bandry which he had never studied. After a silence 
of about five minutes, he observed, " There may be 
something in it."" ^' Thar is summit in't, I warned 
ye," replied Joan, ^< for ye niver sa a stean without 
a good strent a gers aboot it, e yer life." My uncle 
studied; and Joan viewed him with a look of triumph ; 
as much as to say, I have.sta^ered him now. 

Should*you, Tom, ever be inclined to study hus^ 
bandry, let me recomm^id you to study men as well 
as books ; for many an old farmer, or even day la- 
bofurer would puzzle many a chemical agrictdturist. 
I remember once, (I had just filled my head with 
the Scotch system of paring and burning,) I was 
crossing a level tract of pasture overrun with rushes, 
in company inth an old farmer. ** I think,^ said I, 
if this field was pared and burnt, it would destroy 
these rushes.'" ^'Itwod soa, lad,'^ said he, ^^for 
thear ain^^aboon three inch a soil ; an if that war tain 
off, thear wod be lile left Hot th' reishes to grow in.^ 
I felt the sarcasm; and from that mohient resolved 
to study men as well as books. 

My sister, anxious, to change a subject which was 
not sufficiently interesting, began to praise the beau^ 
ties of the vale. In this the old woman joined her 
most heartily; for she had been bom there; and 
she saw a thousand charms which escaped our no^ 
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tice. It was the place wbere she had passed her 
infant yeaors-^-and therefore was a happy eale. It 
was the place where she had been married — and was 
therefore a lucky vale. It was the place where she 
hoped to mingle with the silent dust, when her life 
of labour should draw to a close — and was therefore 
a peaceful vale. *' Surely,^ said my sister, after 
old Nanny had run on sometime in praise of the 
valley, *^one might almost imagine it to be the 
Aode of happy spirits, it is so secluded.'" ^ I kna 
noot about it,^ said Nanny, ^^ whether ther happy er 
nit; but I kna thers a deal on um.'^ *^ A deal of 
what?" enquired my sister. " A deal of ghaists^.to 
be sure,'"' she replied; "what else war ye. talking 
aboot ?" " You surely don't believe that disturbed 
ghosts ever haunt these peaceful glens,^ returned 
my sister, with a look of compassionate incredulity. 
" Neabody can doot it,'' replied Nanny; " for ther 
seen varra near ivery neet.'' 

" £y r interrupted Joan, " thou kens what a 
thunging ther war ith' garrat amang th' poteatees, 
just afoar me nant Debby deet."" " Weel ye wat, I 
ken that,'' said Nanny ; " an thoo knas what lang 
Ned leet on, when he was gaan a coarting to Tim- 
my, we nea good intent it war thought; Wad ye 
belie me ?" said she, turning to my sister, " He war 
gaan ya Setterday nee| on th' loan, an he cam at a 
coffin, l%gen across it He was a hardent dule, an 
he steptoth' coffin. It crashed doon under his feet, 
as if t' dy wad a broken doon, but he feelt noot*. 
He went a lile bit farther, and four men cam acros» 
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th' road wi' a coffin, an wbnt intoth totber hedge. 
He went a lile bit ondus, an he hard summit aback 
o'th' hedge say, ^ ashes to ashes, dust to, dust,** and 
he hard three bits a yearth fa a top of a coffin lid. 
He ran as hard as a could to Timmy's, and telt her 
what ed happened ; an she war ill £reetent, ye may 
guess." 

. The poor woman was silent, waiting for the ex- 
pressions of astonishment which she supposed such 
a tale would inevitably produce. We had not yet 
broke silence, when a singular looking personage 
overtook us, with a yard wand under his arm ; by 
which we supposed him to be a tailor going to his 
daily labour. He slackened his pace to join our 
company ; and jogged on with us very sociably, till 
we overtook his apprentice carrying the goose and 
lapboard. '' Now,"' said the tailor, " you'll keep a 
suspectful distance behind us, and not consume tQ 
contraduce your calf's head into despectfiil compa^ 
ny.'' The boy retired, and kept behind during the 
rest of our walk. 

'* Noo,'' said Joan, *' ye ev been at Luiinon^ an 
ev seen a girt deal; dunnot ye think theies mear 
ghaists i' this country, en ther is i' any other et ir&t 
ye sa?" "I can hardly contermine upon that," 
replied the tailor; ^^ impematural exhibitions are 
partly like a straight breasted coat, they are gone 
out of fashion." ^^ Fashion me na fashions," said 
Nanny, a little piqued at the tailor*s answer, ^^ I 
kna noot aboot th' fashion ; but I kna theyr nit gone 
oot o' Patterdale." " I own," said the tailor, "there 
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may be a few screeds kft in Patterdale ; but they 
are every button of them dixiled from the Metro- 
polis." ** I think," said my father, "so intelligent 
a gentleman as you will hardly credit all the ridi- 
culous tales that are told about ghosts and hobgob- 
lins.*' ** You are defectly right," replied the tailor, 
*^ I don*t believe half of them, let alone them all."" 

The exciseman, who had been walking behind us, 
unseen, now stepped forward, and looking at the tai- 
lor, says : — ** Well Jem, what are you holding forth 
in your accustomed manner ; but can't you see that 
tfae old gentleman is quizzing you. I will tell you 
what this tailor is,'' continued the ganger ; " and I 

• will tell you in his own Malaprop dialect. He has 
denounced the Bible to be a demance, written by a 
-parcel ot Papish priests. He reads Tom Paine, a 
toother of the thimble, who, Jem says, would have 
deformed the British institution ; have abandoned 
^eknavery land the millenary, and have given us 
nniver^ diepemation, and animal parliaments. 
He is a great admirer of Bonnyprat and the FrencTi 
€ibsolution ; and says we might live without kings, 

• and ministers, and lawyers, and parsons, better than 
with them. Is not this true Jem P'' said the ganger. 
** We could do without gaugers, I beKevfe,'' retorted 
the tailor, with some warmth. 

" Come, come, gentlemen,'' said my uncle ; " do 
not let your jokes lead you to earnest. Though 
the honeiBt tailor may not approve of every thing he 
sees, he would be ready to defend the country even 
in ito present deplorable state, if threatened with 
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danger.*" *' I will tell you a story apropos,^ said my 
father. 

" The king of France, thought that he could ia- 
. vade England with success, because party spirit ran 
so high ; and the whigs were so discontented with the 
measures of government. He called his minister, 
and asked his advice. ' I will show you the Tesult 
of an invasion,^ said the minister. ^ That dog is 
called Tory, and the other is called Whig ; there 
you see how they quarrel. Now let this other called 
Louis try to beat them.' With that he set Louis 
on them ; but they both turned upon Louis and 
almost killed him. So it would always be with Eng- 
lishmen. They may snarl a little among themselves, 
but they instantly unit^ if danger threatens them.'''' 
^^ I should be apt to lie my yard wand round the 
heads of any who might withsturb us,*" said the tai- 
lor : *^ tliough we may not be disactly right.'" 

Though our progress had heesx only slow, we 
found ourselves sufficiently distant from the inn, to 
think of returning to breakfast; and the ^mvisb^ 
conversation in which we had just shared fiimished 
us with 9 topic of discussion till we reached Mrs. 
Dobson's. Here a plentiful repast of tea and cold 
ham formed a most delightful appendix to our mom- 
ing'*8 walk. . 

Having despatched our break&st with such ap- 
petites as the pure mountain air produces ; and the 
morning being delightedly calm, we engaged a boat 
to convey us down the lake to Pooiey Bridge. As 
we were prepuripg tP begin our aquatic e^^ursiona 
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yoang gentleman and a lady, who bad jiut arrived 
from Ambleside, requested to share our boat. To 
this we cheerfully agreed ; and having delayed a 
little longer while they took some refreshment, we 
entered the boat. 

. But how shall I describe the beauty of the scene ? 
I sat with my face towards the stem ; and had con* 
sequently an unobstructed view of the Alpine scen^ 
ery, as it seemed to retreat before me. The sweet 
asylum where we had passed the night, now appeared 
at the feet of some tremendous hills, thrown toge- 
dier in all the grandeur of terrific wildness ; seeming 
like gigantic fragments torn from the huge side of 
Helvellyn, and tumbled down to the margin of the 
lake, by some terrible convulsion of nature. 

Mr. Mounsey^s sheltered by woods and hills, dis- 
played its white front, enlivened by brown quoins 
and string-courses, glittering in the morning sun* 
" Yon,"" said the boatman, " is the palace of Pat- 
terdale. The proprietor having from time imme- 
morial been denominated the *^ king of Patterdale.'' 
" Does it arise," said my uncle, " from some undue 
authority which the owner exerts over his tenants ?' 
" By no means," replied the boatman. " I know 
not what may have been the origin of the title; but 
this I know, that. if all kings were as kind tp their 
subjects as the king of Fatterdale is to his, we should 
,have very little occasion for jacobins." " As to 
any real occasion we have for jacobins any where,"> 
olwerved my father, " we might very well do without 
them.'' 
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The Gl^^riddiiig buist tweedy upon the view \ 
» delightfiil spot, with gardens in front to the very 
margin of the flood* It is a place, Tom, which I 
shall long remember; but you must see it to/ee/its 
beauty. 

As we proceeded up the lake, the different evolu- 
tions of the hills began to unfold themselves ; rising 
ever each other tier above tier ; till the massy sum- 
mit of St. Sunday Crag reared its stupendous shoul- 
ders to the sky, and made what we had viewed aa 
mountains before, shrink into mere molehills. 

** I think,*^ said the lady, ♦* we could not find a 
sweeter spot than this to seclude ourselves in. Let 
us purchase a retirement here.^ ^* I have no ob- 
jections,'*' replied her companion, ^* kt us see all the 
lakes, and then we shall be better able to judge of 
their respective beauties."" 

I saw my father's curiosity was excited by the 
^ance of his eye. For you know, Tom, he has a 
particular wish to be acquainted with every person's 
bininess, thou^ he will let none know his; nor 
win he give the least hint of his wish, or make the 
least acknowledgment to those who may be kind 
enough to gratify his curiosity. 

Whether it was that the young gentleman ob- 
served by my Other's eye and his lip, that his curi- 
osity was afloat, or that he thought his adventiures 
might amuse my sister, or that he conceived himself 
obliged to amuse us in some manna:, as a return for . 
our kindness in admitting him and his fair oonu 
panion into the boat, I cannot determine ; but let 
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Ins motive be wluit it m^bti I felt obliged to Um 
for the following story. 

DEATH AKD MARRIAGE. 

" hut July bat one^" said our young YO}f^ga:^ " 1 t$m^ 
up to 4 place caUed Hest Bauk^ on tlie border* of Lattcaai^r 
Sands, for the purpose of bathing. The afternoon after my 
arrival, it not being a bathing day^ on account of the tide 
happening too kte in the day, 1 strolled along the beach, 
nmuaing myself witik the coming tide and the fine distant 
hilb. As I turned one of these bluff beadai of which there 
are many on the coast* I observed some pers^Hi in the water 
bathing, i took little notice and walked silently on, poying 
little heed to the individual in the tide ; being fully em- 
ployed with the soul entrancing works of the immortal bard. 
A sudden shriek from a female voice aroused my attention, 
and I beheld the bather atru^ling with, the wav«s. 1 ha^ 
tened to the spotj threw off my clothes I know not how, ao4 
sprung into the water ; but she had sunk to rise no mpre. 
The place was not deep when 1 reached it ; and without 
much difficulty I conveyed her safely on shore. But Wes- 
tall himself could not pourtray the scene, or depict what I 
feh at that moment. She was lovely even in death. The 
fiaie rose had not quite forsaken her cheek**her eyes were 
closed— iher lips half open — ^her limbs hung negligently from 
my arms, as if they would never more have will or motion. 
I saw no house near, and therefore to run for assistance was 
vain. Such means of giving vigour to the vital motkm as 
the pressure of the circumstances permitted, were all that 
were allowed me. Friction was my only resource ; and my 
co9^ the only medium. This I spplied with all the enthu- 
siasm which the ardent mind of a young man, bending over 
the lifeless form of a young and exquisitely beautiful female, 
eoold inspire. But O ! what a thrill of heavenly joy did 1 
feel, when I first beheld the liquid blood come mantling o'er 
her cheek ! And O ! the pangs of disappointed hope, when 
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that iath of life retiiced^ and left tjie.pale. biie of deadi on 
her loyely lips! Again, the blood mounted to her cheek, 
her eyes for a moment opened^ and a slight spasm told me 
she was alive. Aj^j these signs of existence disappeared, 
and I felt doubtful whether I should succeed. It occurred 
to me that the breath onlj^ wanted to be set in motion^ and 
■b6 would liTe. When there£we the next flush of return^ 
Ing life vermiUed her lipsy I endeaTouredJto inflate het lungs, 
by breathing into them, and expelling the air by pressing 
on her chest. The third effort was successful, and the hu- 
man machine was put in motion. Pygmalion could not leel 
greater ecstacy when his ivory maid became a living woman, 
than 1 did when I first beheld my Harriet's bosom heave 
and rink again. It was sometime before I recollected that 
we both wanted dressing, or that warmth was necessary for 
preserving that life I had been the happy means of restoring. 
I dressed her in my rude way, not the most elegant, you 
may be assured; for I am not a man milliner. I then 
threw on my own clothes , conveyed her to the sunny side 
of a rock, and hastened to the inn for some nourishment, and 
a chaise to convey her thither. I thought the distance im- 
measiurably long, that I had only considered short as I came. 
I however returned, hoping she would be sitting on a crag, « 
but fearing she would have fainted away. But think what 
was my surprise, when she was no where to be found i I 
searched behind every rock, I rambled along the beach, I 
called for the lovely maid, but no voice replied to mine, ex- 
cept the inharmonious clatter of the sea-mew. }t was not 
till the shade of evening ' o'er mantled the scene,' that I gave 
up the search, and with a heavy heart returned to the inn. 

Hearing no intelligence of the maid, and having no clue 
by which I could seek her, after a few days, I returned to 
Liverpool. Often did the lovely image of the drowned maid 
stand or rather lie before me in my sleep ; and often have I 
awoke myself with my exertion to snatch her from a watery 
grave. 

I hadusompletely given up all hopes of ever meeting with 
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her igain^ when I Ksppened to be one dty last spmg en a 
TJnt to a distant relation in the north of Wales. 1 was stancU 
ing at the window with my cousin^ viewing the sea in the 
distanee, whidi my eousin was exceedingly admiring, ' O I 
said 2^ 'how many pmnful pleasing recollections does that - 
ocean bring to my mind. It was on a beach Ulce yen, 
that I once had the inexpressible happiness to preserve the 
life of the loveliest maid that this day breathes, and It was 
also on such a ^ach that I lost her, never to see her more I' 

' Do not be so hastj in your conclusions/ said the most 
melodioHS voice that ever yibrated on my ears. 1 turned 
nisiantly ronnd, and the very being whom I was regretting, 
pressed me to her bosom. '' My deliverer ! my protector ! 
my preserver I where shall I find words to «q>ress my gr»- 
titude ? By what means shall I repay the deep*obligatifm I 
owe.' ' Yqu owe me nothing,' said I, pressing her closely to 
my l)rea8t. ' This, moment is more ihan a reward for all I 
have done. May heaven render that life happy which I inre 
been the humble mecms of preserving !* 

I will not however take up your time in detailing all the 
expressions of mutual delight which either bosom felt, in 
that auspicious hour. 

We became acquainted. I iblt anxious to watch over the 
life i had restM-ed ; and she had a wiiih to 1»ust hersdf ^fWy 
to iny protectibn. Hearts thus disposed, oonld not be Im^ 
in prompting a union of hands ; we are happily married ; and 
are now on an excursion to seek some sweet sediision, where 
we may live retired from the busy world and devoted to each 
other. We would have a cottiige, very neat, but only smalL 
It shetdd stand under die shelter of seme rugged rock, from 
Ihd crevices of which a few gnarledoaka shbold ^otrude. A 
email Imiok should dash down in a neat cascade near th^spo^ 
and meander away down a luxuriant meadow in front A 
shady walk, of about a mile, down a romantic glen, should 
lead to the lake, where I would keep a boat. J would have 
■erne serpentine walks up to the summit of the adjoining 
?ocks, varied with tenaees, steps and scats. A garden, vitk 
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xleep shady alleys and retired grottos, should occupy the 
space behind the cottage. And then, Hatriety we could 
'pass our time in adding beauty to beauty ; and improving 
the capabilities of the soil." ''Oh!" said his fair companion, 
'' what a paradise you have described. This would really 
be a retreat 

* Where care could not enter. » " 

My father viewed them more tenderly than I ever 
saw him do any person before, except my sister. 
" You thinkr wiid h©» " if you had all this you 
would be happy. I have seen inore of the world 
tfaitn you have done; though I am considerably 
younger than I look, I have seen and felt sufficient 
to convince me of the inanity of all these imaginary 
pleasures. As to associations with the world, they 
ever bring pain add sorrow in their train. 

* Mankind are a' an unco squad 

* And rarely to be trasted.' 

The charms of situation -are still more precarious. 
You will soon view the same otgects till they have 
lost dieir novriity : and the vacant mind will. sigh 
for variety. Domestic happiness is still a more un- 
certain tenure. No one can say I will be happy to- 
morrow, though many may think so.**^ 

Something like a tear glistened in my father^s eye, 
and a deep s%h told us that something had touched 
the inmost chords of his heart. As I had never 
known any troubles reach Iiim, I was confident that 
some circumstances at a period beyond my remem* 
brance must have brushed a^cross his memory. He 
thus relieved my antious curiosity. 
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MY FATHER. 

He gazed on my sister awhile^then turned to the young 
gentleman^ and thus began. " It the sun ever shone 
on a perfectly happy roan^ it was upon me. I was blessed 
with competence ; nor did I desire more. I was united to a 
woman — the choice-^the joy— and the delight of my fUli 
soul. Two fonder hearta never breatjied heaven's air than 
ourselves. 1 will describe her. My daughter is her living 
portrait — " his feelings for a moment stopped his utterance. 
He resumed — " I was already the father of two promising 
boys ; and was looking with joyous hope to the hour when 
my wife would bring an addition to our family. Such was 
the sum of human bliss I enjoyed> when all my golden proB«t 
pects of happiness were closed by the villainy of one whom I 
had honoured with the name of friend. My house had been 
a home to him whenever he chose to claim it — ^my purse was 
at his command whenever his necessities rendered it accep* 
table. This villain sought to express his gratitude by seduc- 
ing the aflfections of my wife ! That one word speaks more 
than I can add. He was repulsed ; but his malicious disap^ 
pointment studied the blackest revenge. He was determin- 
ed to defame the woman whom he could not ruin. I was 
informed of these slanders ; and was resolved to vindicate 
my own honour and that of my injured partner. We met 
one moon-light night in a field near Penwortham Bridge. 
1 was severely wounded. The villain left me^ as he thought, 
dead^ and quitted the kingdom. I was brought home bath-* 
ed in blood and speechless. This sudden and unexpected 
stroke was more Uian my wife could bear. She was taken 
in premature labour ; and in giving birth to this lovely girl, 
she resigned her angelic soul into the hands of her Redeemer. 
HHien 1 recovered from the fever, consequent on my wound, 
it was to enjoy a widowed bed, for my wife had been buried 
two days. 

Think, after this, if I can build a fairy .structure on so 
faithless a foundation as human happiness. I am called a 
misanthropist — I do despise mankind. I am blamed for 
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lashing the vices of pien T have reason. I do not wish to 
pour bitters into your cup of joy; but I would caution you 
not to be too sanguine in your expectations of felicity." 

Our young friend pressed his bride closer to his 
bosom — the tear stood in my sister-a eye — ^my uade 
clfttpcd his hands on his breast, and turned his eyes 
to heaven— even the rough boatman heaved a sigh. 

A mournful silence, interrupted by an occasional 
word, quickly brought us to Pooley Bridge, where 
after we had taken a little refreshment, we hired a 
ehoise and drove off for Penrith — the beauties of 
which, will probably furnish the subject of a fixture 
letter. 

I should not omit to notice the beautiful scenery 
around Pooley Bridge. As we sat in a back par- 
lour at the inn, we were much struck with a delights 
fill mount, on the opposite side of the Eamont. 
My sister pointed it- out as an excellent situation 
for a gentleman's house, of the more splendid kind. 
The hill is very steep on the south-«ast side, and 
6nely wooded ; but not so steep as to preclude the 
practicability of intersecting it with walks, and re- 
lieving these walks with arbours and recesses. Close 
to the foot of the mount, the river Eamont, broad 
and tranquil, pursues its unruffled course, admitting 
of an interesting shady walk on its banks, for nearly 
half a mile. The hill itself seems to be a rich soil ; 
and a field nearly level, about one third from the 
top, points it out as a most desirable situation for 
a dwelling. The view hence would be extensive 
and finely varied, taking in the greatest part of 
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UUswater, and the mountains towards its head. 
The greatest recommendation is, that the wood is 
already up, and contains very few firs ; which spoil 
the beiuty of too many of our modem genteel houses. 
But my father reminded us that, erecting ideal 
Lodges on other people*8 ground, was the next folly 
to building castles in the air. 
I am, as ever, 

Your loving brother, 

Lkonatid Atkins, 
• Penrith, Jugu^t, 1821. 
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LETTER XI. 

PKXRITH CASTLE MUNCAfiTEE HALL PENRITH 

BEACON— giant's GRAVE ANTIQCJARIANISM 

ARTHUR'^S bound table MAYBURGH ^HAY AND 

HAY .CART— SKETCHING ^^BUSTIC HUMOURIST — 

HlfNTING SONG* 

Bear Tom, — Though I have borne ample testi- 
mony to the simple and engaging manner of the 
Lake residents, I mu0t confess there is a little Van- . 
dalism among them. They do not feel that gener- 
ous love and veneration for the glorious relics of 
other years, which ought to warm the breast of every 
Englishman. My uncle was indignant at the inat- 
tention paid to the scattered remains of Penrith 
Castle. " The Turks," he observed, " could only 
have turned the ruined habitations of Christian no- 
bles into cattle-sheds and pig-styes !" We sat our- 
selves down on the edge of the moat, where the dis- 
gusting inroads of modem improvements would least 
obtrude themselves on the view, to contemplate the 
niined strength and fallen grandeur of our ances- 
tors. We were scarcely seated, when an elderly 
gentleman, on whose countenance a cheerful good 
nature was visibly impressed, approached us. My 
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u&de invited Um to take a seat on our gteen sofii, 
with which invitation he smilingly complied. 

My imcle, whose ideas are at least two centuries 
old, opened the ccmversation by an allusion to those 
times when our old northern castles skone in all 
their splendour; and their inhabitants possessed 
their original power. ^* How much of their outward 
dignity have the higher classes lost,^ observed my 
uncle, ^^ since literature and commerce have shed 
thetr genial infli^nee on our favoured isle.^ '* Yes,^ 
said the stranger, ^^ and how much have the lower 
classes been elevated since that period. The ranks 
of society are less distinct; and the system of equa- 
lity is perhaps as nearly .realized, as the well being 
of society could admit^ ^' In some respects it may 
be so,^' said my father ; ^^ but I think we might yet 
dispense widi some of that pride which separates 
man from his brother man.*^ 

" If one may believe report/^ said my sister^ 
« there was more love in former times than there is 
now. People were kinder then ; men were more 
fiutfaful ; and unions in general more happy than 
they are at present."" " I can tell you a story on 
that subject," replied the stranger, " which will be 
interesting to the young people, and I hope no way 
disagreeable to old ones. For I count the person 
who cannot sympathize in a love story, to be unfit 
for any social duty, and calculated for nothing but 
the cloister or the cell.'*' " By all means,"" exclaimed 
my sister, " let us hear it. If there be any thing 
about the firm faith of a female heart, it will be pleas- 
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ing.'' '^ If there be aay tbing,^ 0a»i my uneltf, 
'^ about the maimers of our aneestcttis^ it -vfiHl be in- 
tfCructive.'' *' If the?e be a&y thing,'^ said my father, 
^^ about the viUainy of man in it^ it must bc| txae.^ 
<^ There will be sometliiiig about all these^^ repfiei 
the stranger. 

MUNCASTER HALL. 

ftW88 tiastomsry in the timed to irhieh I aUade, said our 
girralofts acquabtaneCi £br tbe owners of liieB^ oldhaUs aad 
•cMllA to retain esch a j«ster in hi» maaaon, oalkd by the 
common people, a fool. According to eiutom. Sir Alan Fear 
ningtOQ had a jester, whose name was Thomas Skelton, but 
Whose common appellation was Tom Foot of Muncaster. 
But 1 shall haye occasion to mention him in die oottrsd of 
msf suirj ; as bo iiortoiHsd a tragical part in it^rathor too 
jmaoh so, to be eimmeratcd among the drolleries of a ooaa- 
.mon jester. I wiU however give you the tido> as 1 hafe 
often heard the person repeat it to aa old maiden aunt of 
mine with whom I iras brought up ; and who never heard it 
withoat a copious flow of tears. 

The morning was most delightful, (this was the parson s 
nolfeno way of introdnctng the story/) when tho level boasas 
of the sua first gleamed on the smooth soifaoe of P^obe 
Water, and informed the joyous villagers that it was the 
FiasrxiF May. The wooden dogs were stripped from the 
feet of the blooming damsels, and the leathern shoes which 
had been carefully preserved firom the precedhig year, and 
many of which had adorned the feet of their mothem aiid 
grandmothers, were taken out of the paper which enveloped 
them. The oil with which they had been rubbed twelve 
months before, was polished by the warm hand to a fine 
gloss. Every garden was robbed of its bloom to f<Nrm gar- 
lands and chaplets in older €0 beautiffwhat ctfuld not be 
•beautified ;-^or wbat-^-the parson would say, Mking lAo- 
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guishingly at my aunt — coald add beauty to a Cumberland 
maiden ? 

The Maypole was reared in a delightful meadow on the 
banks of Devoke Water; and the maidens blooming in 
beauty, and the youths bounding in healthy repaired thither 
from the sunounding cottages. As the festive dance com- 
menced, the soul of innoeent gaiety began to expand. The 
festoons of flowers, waving from the maypole, and the gar- 
lands of the damsels, all gently agitated by a slight breeze, 
gave a gracefulness to the scene which no language can de- 
scribe. It seemed as if the exhilerating breath of spring 
gave elasticity to the youthful limb, and a higher zest to the 
spirits ; as the lively music gave motion to the nimble feet of 
the light-footed dancers. 

At the first pause in the dance, every eye was attracted to- 
wards a most heavenly maiden, attired in the simple garb of 
a Cumberland shepherdess. She came tripping along the 
meadow in the full glow of her beauty, and with a smile 
joined the maiden circle. £very tongue was enquiring 
** Wha is she ?"-*and every eye was eager to obtain a glance 
of her charms. Several of the most respectable shepherds 
offered to lead her to the dance, but she modestly refused. 
AmoQg the rest. Wild Will of Whitbeck, as he was general- 
ly called, urged her to favour him with her hand. ^' I only 
came," said she, ^^ to be a spectator of these innocent gaieties ; 
and should I share in them, I should wish to procure a more 
modest partner." ''A modest partner!" exclaimed Will, 
'' yan et darn't luik at ya : yan etle stand eaten his thooms, 
and just whbpem la doon, 'will ya dance?' A poor feck- 
leas thing et darn't lait a sweetheart without its minny ga 
wi' it." " You will please to leave me, shepherd," replied 
the maid, '^ and carry your raillery to other ears where it 
may be more agreeable." " By all the powers of love and 
beauty," exclaimed the carpenter's son, stepping up at that 
moment, " unless he stands off he shall repent it. Will you 
talLe a dance with me, fair maiden ?" She willingly com- 
plied. But the elder and more experienced part of the com- 
o2 
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pany said they obserred a glance pass betweor them» wbksh 
said they had met before. This renewed the inquiry who 
the damsel might be, but in yain. Will retired in a gloomy 
rage, swearing that he would discover who the girl was, and 
have revenge on the carpenter, if it cost him his life. 

The lovers heard not his threats^ but repaired to the may- 
pole; and as they danced round it, sung the fdlowhig 
roundelay. 

"What are monarchs' courts, my dear ? 

Can their splendour yield them bliss ? 
Can the thrones and crowns of kings, 

Yield a joy so sweet as this ? 

Dancing round the maypole ! 

Here, no care or pain, my dear, 

Can into our bosoms steal ; 
Heaven itself can scarce surpass 

Pleasures stiich as these we fed, 

Dancing round the maypole ! 

Now, returning spring, my dear, 

Wakes the birds on every spray-^ 
We, whose hearts are formed for love, 

Sure may be as Wythe as they 

Dancing round the maypole ! 

Hark the song of love, my dear. 

Every heart and tongue employ ; 
And shall we, less fond than tney. 

Mix not in the general joy. 

Dancing round the maypole ! 

Let our flowing hearts, my dear. 

Revel m the ourning bliss ; — 
Speak our feelings throujgh our eyes. 

And seal our union with a kiss^ 

Dancing round the maypole 1 

Various were the coajectures respecting the unloMnai 
shepherdess ; thou^ all the eouiitry maida agraed that «he 
was not what she seemed/ " Be wha she will," said WiM 
WiU of Whitb^ck, '' I'il hunt it oot." Therefote when ibe 
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cwiiiiigdMW 00^ aad the ywtig people "began to pdr off toi. 
mutk iMxne, Will and two of hk compaalMia wlio were not 
moie sgMeaMy ooeupied, Allowed Rlehard Ihe oupeslei^e 
tony and hia lo^^ partaev towaxda home. But litik did 
they ezpeot to tea he? shdteted in Muneastcr HalL Aa the 
toftta atood exehaogiiig towa of eternal (xmaunoy at ibe gar- 
den gate^ their paraaera heard enough to inlton them that 
the maid was Helwlfle> daoghler et Sir Aten Fenningten; 
and to aoBvinoe them that their ISuth waa mutuaUy plighted. 

<'Noo," aaid Wm, «' I her him o'th hip. For Sir Fer- 
dinand Hoddlealon of Mffimn Caatle waiita et wed dwt 
leddy^ an ifl yance let him kna et diia ally tarpenter fa^ 
Iowa her, he'U meak an example on him*" 

When Will informed the neighhottiii, next Sonday, of hia 
dkeovery, they were atruck^ with astonishment at the hand* 
some yonng carpenter'a audaeity, as they termed it. The 
young women hoped and truated that Sir Alan would never 
know; for it would be a pity that so nice a young man 
should be faanged«-«8 he waa sure to be, if Sir Alan knew 
that he courted his daughter* At the same time they 
thought he might have been content with one of the shep* 
herd girls; yet it was hard he should be hanged for loTew 
He deserved to be sent out of the country, the young men 
obsenred. The maidens thought it would be a pity to send 
him away ; but they might put her in a nunnery or some- 
thing of that sort. 

Wild Will of Whitbeek gave no <^nion oh the subject*- 
his plans were deeptf . He knew Sir Ferdinand and his 
temper well. He had often attended him in hia sporting 
excursions ; and owing to his neverfailing flow of rustic wit, 
could any time find admittance at Milium Castle, where hia 
drolleries would beguile Sir Ferdinand of a melancholy 
hour. Will therefore adopted this plan to make Sir Ferdi- 
nand the avenger of the insult he had received from the 
Carpenter, and the repi^se he had met with from tbe lovely 
Helwise. 

*' We had fine spooart o'th first o' May," aaid Will ; ''but 
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I gftt crttid ill ye^t." " What happened to vex tbee ?" en- 
quired Sir Ferdinand. '^Wya, ye dee/' said Will, "^ 
Alan's daughter donned heneO like a country hoody, an 
thought et ueabody could a kent her, but I kent her wed 
eneugh." " And did that ves thee ?" replied Sir Ferdinand. 
** Nea/' said Will, " but I war Text when she wodent donee 
wi ma; and went an donoed wi Dick Carp^ter." ^^ Art 
thou certain that she did dance with Dick ?" enquired % 
Ferdinand. '^ I sa her/' replied Will ; *^ an mear oor an 
that, I followed. em heam, and sa em give yan another a 
Idas. When she put her arms round his neck, I war stark 
wood. What war Dick better ner me ?" 

The train was now laid. Will had roused Sir Ferdinand's 
vengeance, without giving the leat hint that he suspected 
such a thing. " Shall J," exclaimed Sir Ferdinand, as soon 
as Will had retired, '' Shall I be made a fool of by a poor 
Carpenter's son ? Shall such a wretch as that presume to 
be my rival in the affections of the loveliest maid in Cum« 
berland ? Curse the idea. He shall be taught to know his 
duty better.*— No, I scorn to apply to Sir Alan. I will 
be my own avenger.— —Were he removed I should be at 
peace. — ^That will do. — He dies." Once resolved. Sir Fer- 
dinand felt no rest till his scheme was accomplished. The 
morning had scarcely dawned till he mounted and rode fat 
Muncaster HalL Few of the family were stirring when Sir 
Ferdinand arrived. Tom Fool however was up, and hastened 
to meet the knight, who had often expressed himself pleased 
with Tom's rustic wit. " Good morning, Tom," said Sir 
Ferdinand, *' what makes you laugh so this morning, Tom?" 
" Lord Lucy's footman," replied Tom, " put a trick on me 
Uielast time he was here; and I have been paying him 
back what I owed him, for I would be in no man's debt." 
'^ How hast thou managed thy revenge ?" returned Sir ¥&• 
Ferdinand. " He asked me," said Tom, '^ if the river was 
pasiable ; and I told him it was, for nine of our family had 
just gone over. — They were nine geese," whispered Tom ; 
'' but I did not t^ll him that— The ibol set into the river. 
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and would liare beea dravmed^ I bdiete, if I tiad n&t he|]Md 
ham ovlU*' 

** if tbmi'lt revenge Bie of a kccmndnil wk6 V^k here/' 
said Ferdinand^ ^I'll naki^ a nan of tkde/' '' I'Wll d<i 
what % Man ooidd neyer do tbe&/* i«pUKd Tom wftfa a 
iMgli^— ''Btit who ia it ptay ?" ^•'Tta? «ie Carpem#r," 
reined the knight ^ I owo^hlm a grudge too/ said Tom ; 
^*lbr I put those three sbtUiagfii which you gave me into a 
hole^ and I fotmd them w^ewfnd every time I wetit to look 
at ihom; and now they are only three silver pennies^ t 
have jtttt Ibond it Out that^ IMck has vfet%md l^em." ^ THen 
kill him^ Tom, with his own axe, when he is ai(teep fMtMs^ 
time; and I'll see that thou takest no harm for it/' replied 
^ Fbrdina^d* " He deserves it, and I'U do k/' said Tom. 
'^ There's three crowns for thee," said Sir Ferdinand, ''and 
he'll not weezen them> i^ thou follow my j^dvice." 

Tomwanted.no farther inducement. His own itijuries, 
and diehiype» of reward from dir'Ferdinand soon influenced 
him. And <^ next day mW^ ^k& ixmvapeciing eatpenter 
WW taldi^ bifi ofter^diBBef nap, and; dresmiaf pvolttUy of 
the incomparable beautiea of his adorable Helwiae> T^n 00^ 
tered the shed, and with one blow of the axe severed the. 
Carpenter's head from his body. " There," said Tom to 
the servant^, ^ t have hid Dlek's head under a heap of shar- 
digft; tfttd h(!'#ill not BM that so eatfly, when fae^awtkkes, 
«i he Ad my sl^mngs." 

%k Ferdinand was grievously di»!^^itited in hit adie^Oji 
fkar the lovely Helwise had biiried her heart in the same 
grave that held the remains of her sleeping lover. It was 
in vain that Sir Ferdinand urged the tenderness and sincer- 
ity of his passion. She was deaf to his entreaties. He^ 
beail was ttM, and no human power eoiild warm it. Th< 
noisy mirth of the hall, she could hear unmovedf^hfe maoy 
intricacies of the festive dance could liot reanimate her^-^ 
the growing beauties of the sumina: landscape were gloomy 
and dull as December. She resolved to seclude herself from 
the giddy world, and brood ova: her own sorrows in a nun- 
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nery. Sie theiefore retii«d to Um B^edietine Convent of 
Maiden Castle — the ruins of which are still visible behind 
the higher end of Sonlby Fell ; ^d^re she passed her few 
renaaining days in piety and silent solitude. 

The conscience of Sir Ferdinand left him no repose; and, 
to stifle recollections which became continually more insvp- 
portable^ he joined the army, and soon after fell in the bat- 
tle of Bosworth Field, fighting against the £arl of Richmond. 

He left a very handsome estate in the neighbourhood of 
Kirksancton, to St. Mary's Abbey of Furness^ to purchase 
masses for the repose of his own soul and the soul of the 
young Carpenter. 

"I is a sorry tale," said my sister."" " Yes,** 
said my father, ^' and no doubt well adapted to the 
feelings of your maiden aunt.*" ^^ I know not the 
reason," said our informant, ^^ but I have often ob- 
served that old maids are fonder of hearing love 
tales than young ones." ^^ The reason is this," said 
my uncle, <^ young maidens imagine they have a 
right to be actors in the comedy of love, rather than 
mere auditors ; while the old ones are content to 
listen to descriptions of what they are sure they 
must never be.'^ ^t Is this true ?" said my father, 
addressing my sistar. ** I am sure, for my pffirt," 
replied she, *^ I should never wish to be an actor in 
such a scene as has just been described. And," 
continued she, with more emphasis, ^^ I believe that 
yowg maids think less about love and marriiige thaa 
you suppose." ** They several of them get marri- 
ed, however," replied my uncle, with a smile. "Only 
one here and there," observed my father sarcasti- 
cally, 
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A something flitted over my sister^s cbeek, as if 
she felt for the honour of her sex ; but it instantly 
vanished on her reccdlecting that it was her father 
to whom she had to reply. It was gone. The 
passing cloud had vanished from her brow ; and all 
was calm and serene again. She turned up her soft 
blue eyes to my father, and smiling her sweetest 
8mile5 she said, <^ These maids who either marry or 
look for it, have not such fathers as I have, to* en- 
gross their affections, and fill up every vacancy in 

their hearts.'*' Haifa tear glistened in my father^* 

eye ; but it was the tear of joy. He evidently feU 
himself a father; and kn^w that he was not alone 
in the world. 

We left the neglected remains of Penrith Castle, 
and ascended to the fieacon, along a very agreeable 
carriage road, which the Duke of Devonshire has 
cut to the top of the hill. 

And Oh ! what a prospect opened upon us ! I 
can give you no idea of its beauty, though I may of 
its materials.— —Deep below our feet lay the town 
of Penrith. — To the east, the bleak Cross Fell, part 
of the back-bone of England. — To the south, 
*^Stanemore's wintry waste." — Brougham Hall a lit- 
tle below us, shot up its neat white battlements from 
a shelter of waving wood. — ^The gloomy ruins of 
Brougham Castle, frowning in rididule of the feeble 
hand of time, which proves unable to " bow them 
with its weight." — In the extreme distance, and 
mingling with the sky, was the summit of Ingle- 
borough, in Yorkshire. — Following round by the 
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vedt^ L/owdier Castle «bot up its beautiflil turretg. — 
Tlien comes Ukwater with its numerous bays and 
cxeeks; and at its foot the lofty 'Dunm^id. 
(The hiU nftentioned in the cpBclusion of my kurt 
letter, but which I forgot to name.) — Clust^i^ one 
against another, w^ saw the hills of Swarth&U, Hi^- 
street, Hdvellyn, Catsby, S^dlebaek, Skiddaw, and 
a numb^ of other hills, whose names neither I not 
my sist^ caji recollect.-— To the north, we saw Car- 
rick, Crii^l, and the Cheviot hills in Scothmd, like 
a'dim mist^ breaking on tlie faorizon**<-*^A bhie speck 
on the ^und, w^ weire told, was the anoke of Car^ 
lide. In a clear morning, with • good glass, I sup- 
pose the towers may be distinctly seen ; but we we»e 
obligied to be satisfied with the smoke. 

Having satiated ourselves with this delightful 
prospeet, we descended to the church yard, to see 
the giant's grave and the giant^s thumb* Here It 
was our miefortune to meet with an antiquarian 
&oak Kendal, but whose name t could not learn. 
** This lis a melaneholy circumstance," observed my 
f^ter ; ** we are ^ow to be poisooi^d with anUquarian 
dust and rust, and then buried in the th^ Rant's 
grave r 

The Giant's Grave consists of two very tall pillars 
of X'Cd freestone, with two rows of semicircular flat 
stones between them ; all of which have sometime 
been carved. ^^ These stimes,'^ said our Kendal 
ddbuck, "are reported to have b^en erected to the 
jatfemory of a knight errant, named Sir £wan Csess^ 
rius, who made direndf^l bavgdk aHio^g; the m]4 
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bdws in Inglewood forest, in this neighbourhood. 
This forest,"" added he, << was the retreat of the re- 
nowned outkws, Adam Bell, Clim o"the Clough, 
ahd WiUiflEiii of Cloudeslie. I have/' continued he, 
" a most invalnable ballad ujfwn these men, consisting 
of about fourscore verses, four lines to a verse, and 
fourteen syllables to a line. This, if you will sit 
down, I will just repeat, by way of introducing some 
adbount of these merry archers.*" ^' Pray,"' said my 
sister, who tvembled at the idea of listening to a 
ballad of not less dian foru/r tfumaand syllables ; 
'' Pray what reason have you antiquarians to think 
that Sir Ewan was buried here?"" " The song,"" 
he continued, taking no notice, ^^ begins 

*• Merr^ it was in the green forest ' ** 

"You have forgot to. tell us what yon stone is 
with the hole through," interrupted my sister, still 
anxious to prevent this dreadful ballad. " It is 
called the Giant"s Thumb,"" he replied ; 

' Metry it was in the green forest, amang the * " 

" Oh ! do you think this has been meant for a 
cross ?"" said my sister, pointing at one of the pillars. 
V Perhaps,"" said the antiquary, " it may — 

. amang the leves green, 



Where men hunt- 



" I will go," said my sister, patting my uncle on 

the elbow, " and bespeak beds at the inn !" And 

away she skipped towards the gate ; and I felt a 

wish to fqjUow her. " There," said she taking my 

p 
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^nn, ^' Ic^t us try if we can find nothing to amuse u» 
^hile ^be antiquarian repeats his eighty yerses.*' 
We returned fir^t to the inn to order dinner; being 
confident that we should not leave town befioce noon. 

After surveying the town, we retnmed to the 
churchyard, where the antiquarian was eideavouring 
to prove that King Arthur's bones w^e discovered 
in consequence of an old son^. They however broke 
up the conference on our arrival; and we repaired 
to dinner. 

As soon as we had dined, we took a chaise for 
Haws Water, intending to cross the hills into Kent- 
mere that night. The first object that, arrested our 
progress, was Arthur s Round Table, near Eamont 
Bridge. " This," said my fiither, ^* is a cockpit, 
without doubt." ^^ It has been an area for jousts 
and tournaments," replied my uncle, ^^ you may see 
as clear as noon. Do you not see,'' continued he 
warmly, ^^ here is a circular area, with a dry ditch 
round it, for the spectators, with an entrance at each 
end for the knights on horseback ? I almost fancy 
I can see these banks covered with the anxious 
crowd-«-King Arthur, and his courtiers, and ladies 
sitting on the side of yon hill-— the knights, with 
their lances poised, entering on each side of die 
ring, with all the ardour of youthful valour — and — ^" 
"J can see nothing,"^ said my father, "but some 
i^prt grass, and an old grey horse pasturii^ amoiSig 
it.'' 

^^ You have nothing to do,^ said my sister, '^ but 
to place a knight on the hack of the old hprse here : 
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und then doiible tliem, and we can imi^ine a jdbat 
irnmediatdy."* " We have nothing to do," rqilied 
iaj imele mnnty, ^ but to let our fimcjr lange back 
to ttoae days of British valour, when ladies admired 
a joitlfa fi)r has heroism, as she would now do fer 
Us dandyism-^when a lover would pay his suit in 
a coat of mail, with as much liability in him as a 
right laced Preston dandy.*" ^ Well, well,"" said 
my sister, ^ though I confess I should not much 
approve of a hrvBr dressed in sted armour, it might 
be air very love inspiring in the days of King Ar- 
thur ; bat we can talk more about this as we travd 
towaias HawB Water."" 

We had however more antiquities to visit ; and 
die kdldlofld 6S the inn was requested to conduct us 
tff lCayb<irgh, a large circle, surrounded with a ram- 
pne of small risoiies, leaving an entrance towards 
die Sbond Table. There is a single stone in the 
Cenliie; aiid some very fine wood growing round 
die enclosure. It is ab(^ether a romantic spot. 
*^ This,"" said my uncle, ''has been either a place 
of worship bra court of justice. But I should ra- 
dier siqypoBe it to have been the latter, as there is 
but one stone."" " There were more stones,"* said 
the landlord, '' but the farmer hired two men to 
bmak them iq) and carry them away."" ^' Oh the 
vflhuns !"" exclaimed my uncle. '' I think it was 
not rigbt to do so,"' observed the lan*dlord ; t'for I 
sniqHMe one of the men lost his reason, and the other 
hi^ hidisdf soon after."" '' If the old farmer who 
employed*diem, had hung himself too,"" urged my 
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imtJe; ^^ it would have been only right': fae'imist 
evidently have lost his reason before, for no-sensible 
man would injure such noble specimens of antiquity.^ 

My uncle had mounted his antiquarian hotty, 
and nothing could have stopped him.' A shower 
of rain which fell very opportunely, caused lis to 
i:etreat to the chaise, but this didnotstopmyuncle^s 
hbbby. The Eendalian had' spurred it to a.gallop,' 
and my sister observed, with a smile, that Maybuif^ 
had made it run away. We had reached the vil- 
lage of Batapton, before he had concluded ' his ac* 
count of the Druid worship ; he: then began to, draw 
parallels between the religion of the ancknt. British 
and that cf^he ancient Caledonians. ^^ThelBiitish 
beUeved in one supreme Being,^^'8aid'he,'^'wU{e 
the Cale^nians, brother, brother, Whati imyou 
asleep?"^ ^^ Humph T said my fiidier, ^f^it was aa 
abominable thing of them.'' «^ What*w&sabbim&-^ 
able P^ asked my unde, ^^ I have 'said notUng about 
them.'^ "Yes,'' replied my fadier, f^you toM us 
they burned their children in wicker hufdleis;'* 
"Humph,'' said my uncle, and; sunk into a sulky 
silence, from which he did not rouse, till we reacheB 
Haws Water. -■■ ^ 

We were exceedingly amused, and my undfe was 
induced to resume his smile, by a droU advemkore 
near Measand. — ^A party of gendemen, a lady,' and 
a peasant by way of giude, had taken a drawing ex- 
cursion to diis romantic vale ; and we came in coa- 
tact with them ne^ one of tho»e rustic, spots, called 
farm houses in this country. The fiumar, the finr* 
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mer'awife, and their two sons were endeavouriiig 
to condilUst ft curt of hay into the bam the wrong end 
befosr^. TbA hone which had been accoBtomed to 
preoede the carl» seemed very unwilling to give up 
ltd hooonraUe post, and refiued, as well as a horse 
eould reAise, to follow the cart. ^* It will not give 
wgt its precedency^"^ said my sister. ^^ It stands on 
punetiHost like a baronet,^ rejoined my father. ^^Its 
like a ded on us,"' said Dick, for we found by this 
time the peasant guide was so denominated by his 
employers ;-— ^^ It^s like a deel mair on us, it hates 
et gang back ith' ward."" *^ I think,^ said the young 
gentleman, ^^this group, the bam, pig-stye, and 
other i^purtenanoes, with the fine trees mi rich 
badiipround of hills, wojild make an exquisite sketdi."" 
*^ Never did I see a richer, subject,^ said my sister. 
The atranger sat down on the comer of a crag, and 
we alighted to watch his prc^press. 

The farmer's wife, who was probably no stranger 
to parties of this kind, wrapped her blue apron round 
her waist, and came mnning up to us, almost out 
ef breath, <^ God bless ya. Sirs,"" she exclaimed, as 
soon as she was near enough to be Beard, ^' Pre%fa 
ya atop a hd bit while oor Joan slips on (tocrtfaer par 
a bredks, for he isn't fit et be draan e thor.'' How- 
ever, after much persuasion and assurance that Joan's 
breeches, were ad»aUy the best we had seen that 
day, she consented that he shoold be drawn as he was. 

The old woman's fears about Joan served to a- 
mnie us till the sketch was finished ; when we proi- 
paned to pursue our journey. But as we had togo 
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over Nan Bield into Keiinnere/and the ruiiv^M 
evidently gathering in the mountam beads, the sttMi^ 
ger suggested the propriety of our taUng his -giiide^ 
as he might be usefol in passing through th^ mist : 
to this we agreed. We re-entered the chaise, atfd 
Dick mounted, (no little vain,) along with the ^ver^ 

We soon arrived at the head of Mardale ; where 
we qiutted the chaisie, and prepared to ascend tile 
bill. The scene was extremely grand and magni* 
ficent. A heavy mist was rollii^ round the- sum- 
mits of the hills we had to climb> wreathing itself 
into a thousand fantastic forms ; sometimes dipping 
down almost to the foot of Harter Fell ; at others, 
re-ascending in a rapid sweep, and exhibiting tbe 
steep ravines in its side, and .the numerous cascades 
which tumbled down the. glen between that hill and 
High Street. ^' Is not this rather a dangerous pas- 
sage P"^ enquired my unde. ^^Net varra,^ rqdied 
Dick, ^^ for I niver brak me tieck e my life, wi gang- 
in oor it.'' " That's no reason but you maydo,'? 
observed my sister ; ^^ or at best you may lose your* 
self, and not find your way home again." ^^ I niver 
went fra beam but yance e my life, et I didn't git 
back ^gain," said Dick, with a grin. *^ And pray 
when or where was that ?" said my uncle. " It was 
this time, I presume," interrupted my sister, smS- 
ing, and patting my uncle on the shoulder. 

We began to ascend die . hill, and rain became 
more inevitable. ^^ We certainly shall be most 
genteelly wet," said my uncle, looking up. the faitt. 
" If we are," said Dick, " we's be wet a lop a^Nn 
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JUM ;' aa vmy body ettmot 8ay<As miclde.^ '* Well 
ii^ved, Dick,'' t^plikl my dsia^r, *< I h^d xithar be 
vet upon Naa Bield tfaw.in a oonimeii 'street.'" 
^^If a mad be wet^^ observed Dick, makiitg the 
«gii of swallowing, <^ a wod be wet in aid Robin's 
at Biiion." • ^^^ You prefer an in^e wettii^ tHen ?"? 
sajd my fiitber. ^^ Raither an gang oor Nan Bield 
ojickaneet as tis, a wod,"" rejoined Dick; <^an 
soa wod any sensible man."* ^^ But you are going 
over, as well as we,'" replied my uncle. , " Ey,"" re- 
plied Dick ^ 'f but I'se gaan oor for pay. Ye don"t 
dunk et a wod be seek a fool as gang oor for noogbt."" 
(( Will you take a dram ?"" said my father, handing 
him the bottle. " Ey, ey, that! du,"" replied Dick; 
" I thought if ye #or a gentleman, ye wod ken what 
a iror efter, forby." 

>. We had now reached a tarn in the side of the 
mountain, called Small Water, a most gloomy and 
romantic spot. Not a shrub or tree softens the 
rugged grandeur of this horrid chasm. Nearly per- 
pendicular rocks shelter it on three sides, and we 
entered by a fourth which is open to the north. 
The rain began to descend in torrents, and the wind 
Uew a hurricane. Our umbrellas were rendered 
useless, and we crawled up ^.tbe^ rocks, cold and 
drenched with rain, little capable of either seeing or 
enjoying our limited prospect of about ten yards 
nmnd. 

^ I could not help admiring Dick at this disagreeable 
ftfft of our journey. When the rain and cold had 
defHsessed our. spirits^ and the difQculty of the road 
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rendefed us Mwxy$ Diek cndeftvotood to ebim ^ 
with 4 liv^y bunti^ a(»ig* You wouU have bem 
astoqighed what a blippy effect his m^mo^ vIiUk 
though rustic was hanm»nou^. had on u«. We 
weiit forward with more vigour; aod^ I beliefe^ 
felt less of tibe hardships of the load. As nearly aa 
my sister and I canreoDlIect^the following ia a qd^ 
ofit. : 

^ fittiittas Sens* 

See, my dear, it is break of day $ 
Kiss me* my lore, for I must away ; 
Orer tbe hills and the mountains bound, 
To oatoh aj^mpse of fleet-footed hoimd^ 

Wbile the cheery horn shall play, 
- Tarra laddy, tarra laddy, tarra laddy, lay. 

Throogh the eopse and o*er the ling, 
We'll make the deaf-eared mountams ring. 
For nought on earth shall check our ooors^ 
Or damp the ardour of man or horse— 
While the dieery horn shall play, 
Tarra laddy^ tarra laddy, tarra laddy, lay. 



u, my love, with smiles shall meet me, 
AM I vith a hvnter's kisaei greet thee^ 
While the cheery horn shalTplay, 
Tarra laddy, tana laddy, tasra laddy, lay. 

For the joys of ihe chace shall be, 
' Far less dear to my heart tlum me; 
For the sports of the field shall never 
Thee from my heart of hearts, love, sever — 
Though the cheery horn thall ^lay , 
Tana laddy, tarra laddy, tarra laddy, lay. 

Then give me a kiss, and let me away. 
To join my comrades wild and gay ; 
And I'll return at ni^ht to thee. 
Fonder and kinder, if that can pe^ 
While the cheery horn shall play, 
Tarra laddy, tarra laddy, tafXpL laddy, lay. 
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*< Do you call this hill oidy half a ndile?'' eiiqiiir. 
ed my father. *M koa net,^ replied Dick; ^its 
ii»blie bad rooad, and they gire good meitEer.'^ 
</ We ahdl never reach the top, I think,'^ said my 
filler, peevishly. *^ Do not be disheartened,^ said 
my imde ; <4t is said, to be a long road that has 
ncnrer a tam.^ .. ^i ]qi^ ^^^ whether its a sign er a 
lai^ rooad er net; but its a varra straight an et hes 
nirver a tura,^ obsenred Dick. .. 

My undo looked at Dick, some time, pondering 
over his picturesqiiie inteifesting countenance; and 
thai said, <* Fray, fiiend, where is your oim coun- 
try?" "My country! God bless ye! Tve nea 
country. IVe a lal cot, an a parrock, just oor th* 
hill, but that^s a lang deal short a hevii^ a country,** 
retorted Dick. " Then you come out of Eentmere,^ 
replied my unde. "Nea,"^ replied Dick, "Idunnet 
come out onH ; but I come fira aside on V 

Our enquiries were suspend^ and Dick^s rustio 
wit was silenced, by our arrival at the summit of 
Nan Bidd. The ridge was not more than thbee 
feet over, and we descended very rapidly into the 
vale of Kentmere. We quickly found we had left 
the rainy r^ons, and were entering upon a fine 
evening scene. But we were too much soaked with 
the wet to feel any rajoyment in the varied prospect 
of lull and dale, water, wood, and plain, which here 
presented itself. A few miles of rough mountain 
road brought us to the only inn this val£ey contains. 
The picturesque landlord and the entertainment we 
met with, are too singular to be onnpressed into the 
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cDnchtsion of a kiter. I shall thetefiire tesetve 
tbem for my next 

Dick assart ns^ at parting, it was a pufaGc house 
where we shoiald 'pass the night Mj siittef y with a 
smile, remarised, we should probably discover that 
faefbie we loft it ^ I micklequestiaii that,^ replied 
Pick^ «<for itB\a moderate spot; * ' '' TwiB sutt «• 
then, for I jidnire modenriion,** replied my tiaele. 
<< Dea soa,'* said Dick ; ^thm ye'll find diis t«^ yer 
miiid;. fisr its moderate enetij^r 

Your hiving bcether, 

- . lAEOVAtLD' Arxnn. ' 
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KKNTM£&Z PCJBLIC H0IT6I6«-T£A-PA&TY-— COKPAW- 

LATION— KEKDAL. 

D£A& ToM,-*-If I recdlect rightly, you will be at 
Preston this night — ^and this night I and my sister 
intended to have welcomed you home-^I with as 
hearty a squeeze of the hand as ever brother gave 
to brother, and my sister with as warm, as <;haste 
a kiss as ever mantled on the lips of an affectionate 
sister. Bnt a wet day, and Eentmere, have com- 
pelled us to postpone this delightful rencontre. We 
have reached Kendal, however, and tomorrow, I 
trust, will see us safe at home. This- of course will 
be my last letter; but I have a diousand things to 
teU you which I could not press into the compass 
of a letter, that must be told when we meet. Should 
this, however, meet you before I do, you must amuse 
yourself as well as you can with my poor account of 
oar entert^nment in Kentmere, where we arrived, 
yoo will recollect, the evening I wrote last. 

You can form no idea of the comforts and accom- 
modations of a genuine Lake inn of the old school. 
No sign, or even lettered board, announced a house 
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of refreshment. My uncle approadbed the door of 
what Dick assured us was the only public house in 
the vale. ^^ That cannot be an inn,*" exclaimed my 
father. My uncle opened the door, and looking 
into the house, was inclined to hold the same opi- 
nion. However, to make the best apology he could 
for hid intrusion, }ie aske^ if there was an alehouse 
any where near. ^^ This is o ther is,^ replied an xAd 
coai^e voice. . My uncle turned round, and beckon- 
ing to us, said, ^^ It is an inn,"^ And we followed 
him into the house. 

Oh ! that Teniers had been, with us i What a 
subject woidd the interior of this Kffntmere caravim- 
^sa^ have fiirnished for his p^cil I ; The floor 
was bespread with tubs, pftns,; chairs, tables^ pi8[gij!is, 
dishes, tins, and the other equipage of a ^rmer^s 
kitchen. In the dusk of the evening, and th.e dark- 
ness of the house, the things were only just visible; 
and we felt some hesitation in approaching the fire>. 
lest some accident might befal us in working our 
way through the innumerable obstacles, that inter- 
vened between us and the cosaey hearth, A robust 
girl, in a short petticoat of Kendfll btrnp, however, 
with more agility than might have beega expected 
from her very unpromising 'ai^>earance, presently 
pushed the tubs and pots aside, and by that means 
formed a tolerable avenue to the fire. When our 
Amazonian Hebe had conducted us to the fire, she 
gathered the children's stockings, shcH^^ firq(^s»skiirts, 
&c. which occupied ev^ chair in that part of the 
house; and by a little skill in jiflacing the chairs 
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upon th€ bri^m flags by the beartb, she presiented 
eneh of us m%h a tolerably comfbrtable seat. 

Thti» far we had advanced into the <^ bowels of 
die l»nd,^ in salence. Bttt my unde now requested 
tibat something might be added to the fire, as we 
were thoroi:^hly wet, and very cold. " Put some 
mear peats tet fire,^ said the landlord, ^* thor folks 
are vatra ill drabbled.'^ While the' maid was recon- 
structing the fire, we had time to reconnoitre our 
quarters. 

There was no fire-place; but a paved area of 
about two square ^ards, raised perhaps six inches 
from the fioor, and attached to the end wall, formed 
the hearth where the fire brnned. Parallel to the 
end wall, a beam, belonging the room fioor above 
us, crossed the house about two yards from the end 
wall. The space above this beam was shaped like 
a pyramid ; gradually tapering to the top, where it 
could not be above a yard square. Up this Axnnel 
or chimney the smoke ascended iii fine convolving 
wi^eaths, very amusing to us, as it gave a dingy hue 
to the small speck of e^ which appeared like the 
lid of the chimney . 

Undbr this huge vacimt pyramid, and within what 
they term the ehimney wmg^ we sat, oa one side 
of the hearth. CM the other, close to an oven in; 
die wall, sat the ancient landlord ; and beside him 
sat the landlady, a good looking woman with a very 
young in&nt on her knee. In the middle, was our 
mountain Venus of a waiting maid, erecting a fire. 
TUa seemed to be a feat of skill; for she first col- 
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lected all the red fiagments of the former fiie, and 
placed them in a neat heap. Thai she sunounded 
this heap of fire with a circle of half peats^ set on 
end ; and again vith two rows of wh6le peats set oa 
end. The hollow in the middle was thefi filled with 
small fragments of peats, so as to rise highest in the 
middle. In about fire minutes the fire b^gaa to 
burn brightly. '* Thear," said the landlord, « diee 
jo is in a good eumor to neet, fort fire loes.^ 

Hitherto we had been sufiiciently amused wash 
their rude but well meant endeavours to r^der ub 
comfortable. But as we began to warm, we began 
to feel faint : and my uncle requested the maid to 
bring my sister a gl^s of warm shrub, as he mp» 
posed they would keep no wine, and each of us a 
glass of his fisivourite rum and new milk. The girl 
stood and looked '^unutterable things.^ But.ihe 
landlord replied, " We hae nae rum.*" " A Utde 
gin and warm water then,^ said my unde. '^ We 
niver keep nae spirits,^ replied Boniface. '^ Let us 
have something at any rate,"" replied my fiitbar. 
'^ We hae cajntal ale,^ observed the landlord ; *^ bring 
^em ivery yan a pint.^ *^ And a pint for your mas- 
ter,'" added my uncle. The lan<Uord^s face b^ght- 
ened up at this ; and all was very pleasant till we 
tasted the nauseous beverage. However it was all 
we could procure; and it was our duty to submt 
to necessity. Beside, whatever our comforts n^f^t 
be, we might rank them among the curiosities of 
Qiir lake tour. 

A new difficulty presented itsdf, in preparing 
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««pper. Eggs and bacon were all that the maid 
mtb all her ii^entiity was able to pioduce. My 
flbter made herself very cheerful over her rostic 
meid, and widied she might never be compelled to 
^ down to a worse repast. ^^ There is not much 
fear of that,"" said my fother. <^ Do you think^'' she 
lepliedy^^that no one ever supped less splendidly 
than we do ? For my own part, I am oft asto- 
nish^ how it is that the Deity should have been 90 
boimtifol to U8, while others are exposed to cold and 
bunger^ pain and sickness, want and misery. It is 
noti I am certain, that we serve him better than 
odiCKs; or that we are more deserving than the 
meanest of his creatures*^ My uncle turned to her 
with a amile ; for she had touched on a sutgect on 
which my uncle loved to dwell. ^ My dear, my 
dasrlii^ niece,'' said he, ^^ can you give any reiison 
dKBs why we have been blessed with wealth, while 
«> Qiany withers are permitted to endure all the pri- 
tati<«l8( to whidi indigence is esjiosed?'' " I believe,'' 
abezo^ed, ^< diat thare are many who are incapa^ 
hie of profiting by the good things of this world, if 
lliey had them; and heaven has placed wealth in 
our hands, that we might act as stewarda to the Al- 
mighty, in distrilmting his bounty to those who have 
notbeoi blessed with it." ^' And what," said my 
unde, ^^^ w^l be the consequence if we neglect to 
cttploy that wealth, as heaven designed, and appro- 
priate it to our own use ? What shall we say when 
this summons arrives, ' Give antwcowntofthyatew^ 
ufdshipy for th(n* mayat he no longer steward ?' " 
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JSy sUtef imidB no x^^y, she clusped her hwdg qh 
hea: bosovi; turtfied Jb^r eyes towards heaven, a mo- 
suKit ; arid thw tuxnijig to my miele> she sdd, w 
a half whisper, ^^ If you will accompany ine after 
we return home, we will jseek out the fatherless and 
the widow, the aged and the infirm. We will adU 
minister to their wants, and endeavour to soptli 
4heir distresses. We wiU calm the troubled breast> 
and ease the throbbing heart. We wiU diry the 
moumer*8 tears, and bind up the broken hearted. 
We will watch oTierthe couch of sidkness, and acdaoe 
the dying hour, Ob ! we will raise it litde heamen 
around us ; and when our limited means pr^Toit ua 
frcmi doing m(we good, we will . . 

* Give the wretch who passes by, 

A flDothing word, a t«ar;4 si^.' "" 



My uncle once or twice dashed away tibe tear 
which started in his eye— but it would not do. I£a 
nature is kind ; and this appeal to hi« ben^volenoe 
was too powerfully made for him to repress his feel- 
ings. He pressed my sister to hk breaet, printed a 
kiss on har lips, and promised that she should be his 
guiding angel, and lead him wherever his services 
might be acceptaUe. 

My father too was moved; but his harsi^er dis- 
position enabled him better to conceal it. ^^ Call on 
me,^' said he to my sister, after a mom^t's paose, 
'^ every Monday morning for two guineas, in addi- 
tion to your present allowance, to enable you to 
pursue your benevolent design.^ 

You, Tom, whose heart i^ alive to the best and 
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tenderest of human feelings, will easily suppose that 
we did not make the eggs and bacon much less. 
Ilie full heart wanted no earthly food. Oh! how 
luxurious was a feast of the soul like this ! 

After much contriving on the part of the host and 
hostess; and many assurances on ours, that we 
could sleep any where, we were conducted to our. 
apartments. The room appointed for me was any 
thing but neat. However it had one convenience — 
the casement was an excellent ventilator ; and I was. 
convinced that the circulation of air wouHi dry my 
clothes, if carefully spread out over the chairs, of 
which there were plenty. The bedstead was, like 
the rest of the house, entirely on the model of the 
old school. The sides were of black oak, aboiit 
twelve inches deep, by about four inches thick. The 
posts were about two feet and a half high from the 
floor. And the curtains, which were composed of 
patches of old paper hangings of different patterns 
pasted together, were suspended from hooks in the 
cdling. 

. I slept very soundly; and when 1 awoke next 
morning, my clothes were thoroughly dry. I dressed 
myself as well as I could ; but the delicacies of a 
wash-hand basin or a looking glass, seemed to be 
luxuries unknown to the unsophisticated natives of 
Kentmere. As several doors opened out of my 
room, I had some difficulty in determining which 
should lead me to the apartments below. I how- 
ever fixed upon one, where I found our Kentmere 
bat^-maid fast asleep. I passed into anothei^ oceu- 
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pied by the children. A door out of this led me to 
the stone stairs, by which I descended to our last 
mght''s supper room. ^ Good morrow te ya,^ said 
the landlord; " here^s a wet mwoming.^ The rest 
of the fstmily soon followed; and no unpleasant 
fareak&st was prepared for us, of which we parto<dE 
in the same room where we had supped before. For 
diis apartment appeared to serre the office of kit- 
chen, dining room, drawing room, breakfast room, 
and tap-room. 

The rain conlwued to pour in torrents; and every 
lane assumed the appearance of a river. As no chaise 
could be procured, we were obliged to submit to our 
&te, and remain in our present quaarters tiD the 
ram might be pleased to abate. For my sister hav* 
ing been so excessively drenched the night before, 
it would have been murder to have taken her 
through the rain to-day. 

However we were more fortunate than might 
have b^n eitpected; for, according to immemorial 
custom among these hills, after every Lying-in, the 
good woman invites her female friends and neigh- 
bours to a comfortable dish oftea^ so soon as she is 
able to attend on them. This marry meeting chanced 
to take place on the very day we were at Kentmere. 
And the singularity of a genuine Kentmere part^ 
could not fail to prove interesting to my sister, as 
well 9C& to your brother. 

The dinner was despatched before twelve o^dock; 
and all was hurry and bustle to make preparatioiis 
for the invited gossips. The kitchen utensils whiefa 
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]iad blockaded our possagie to the fire the foitner 
tYQtdngj were all i^nuyved into an oater kitchenf«4he 
chairs were neatly poUshed with black lead and but- 
tmnilk to a shining blac^«-the end wall beside the 
fire was whitened with lime, widch, on- drying, ae- 
sumed a bright tawny orange, from the smoky plai^ 
ier on which it was laid.*-Tbe floor, composed of 
Uue €ags, was wdl washed with* water^ and rubbed 
with a stone, till it looked^ like blue and white mar- 
ble.-*-The tables «nd the old fashioned I»ead cup- 
board were washed, and then ndbbcd well with sweet 
Ssnif which gave a perftime to the house uMnre than 
agreeable. — The large oak snap table, that stood in 
the landlord's bed.rpom, (which, like ihe state bed 
of a palace, is on the grotpd floor,) was brought 
out, and set on the middle of the floor.-"-The large 
sqpiare mahogany tea tray-*^he black coffee pot-^ 
the silver lustre teapot — ^the glass cream jug and 
sugar basin-*-«nd the finely paicilled ehiuar-^were 
arranged on the taUe, with all that pride which a 
Westmorland yeoman feels when he has an oppor* 
tunity of displaying his wealth and splendour. 

As the fviveSf as they are emphatically termed, 
b^an to assemble, rustic compliments began to pour 
in thick upon our lying-in landlady. ^^ Wy wat I 
hwope ya mend nicely. Wat boost bam.'^ Wat 
its quite a throddy; an as like it fadther as if he ed 
gpit it."— .«Wat yer middling gaily? Isereet 
fiun et see ya luke sae weel. Oh ! its a bonny bam^ 
an it fadther varra een."— — " Wy yer welcome 
tot harston again; yell due belive. Ant barn's a 
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ra0t fine lai» an it fiidther hear till a tee/' << %, 

many it fadthera itseU. An yer gaily stoot, I 
warad?'' 

Such «nd anch like eomplimtota filled up the brief 
apace between thdr entrance and teatime; which 
was iH) longer ddayed than could be avoided. 

Our fisminine Hercules was dxessed up, as the 
hakBord observed, in her bUier best My unde 
oould not make out the derivation of this tenuy 
thwgh h^ made several enquiries. One old woman 
said it meant nothing but bitter best 

^^ How comes Miles folk on, Peggy ?"* enquired a 
thin £woed matron in a mob cap. ^' I kna net,^ said 
Peggy ; ^^ ye see, Jennet, they niwer oflfer et due. 
Sheqiendso et she can git efine deas, and he drinks, 
ey an warse an that, somefolk says. A prood keck* 
mahdry as sheix, she wears leather shoon ivery day. 
Hear fiidther, honest man, wor fain ev a par a clogs, 
wed greased when e waxnt at kirk; but she mun ha 
shining shoon et sit it boos in. Ye see wat folk 
gits we gjanging et leev e sick pleaces as Lankister.^ 
*^ 1st be reet sorry et a bam a mine sud gang thear,** 
said Peggy. ^' £r a mine aider,^ replied another 
voice. <' Hoos Joan Martin duen,^ said the land- 
kad. " Duen r said Peggy, " Wy hees duen as 
ill as e can. Hees niwer pait his hofe ear rent yet.^ 
" Hoo kna ya that ?'' said the kndlady. " Wy 
Mr. Wilson telt oor Tom sea when he went et pay 
his/' " Mr. Wilson wod tell yoor Tom noot o'th 
mack, I ken weel eneugh," said Jennet. ^' Wy 
but he est oor Tom whar Joan Martin wor ; an. if 
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JoMibad been pv^h kitf w^t, as oor Tmh war, he 
-viod alouui wfaar e war.^ ^Yer reel, Peggy, 
iriiatever it leet on,^ said the landlord. 

The oooeveiaation proceeded rapidly in dria asia- 
ner, and one farmer after another was ndned. Oue 
with a proud wife, anotb^ with an expensive son; 
some witli foUowiag the green crop system, and 
others with liming and draining. One man went 
to Kendal after bad women; and another had a 
wife no better than she should be. Almost every 
maid in the valley was either with child, or de> 
served it. 

Such, thought I to myself, are the mild and sim- 
ple manners of these moimtain rustics. In places 
like these, our philosophers tell us, we must look 
for men in a state of purity. It would seem rather, 
that the more the human mind is left to its own 
depravity, and the fiurther it is removed from the 
means of improvement, the more vicious it grows. 
I cannot say but I was glad of this opportunity of 
exploiii]^ the mazes of the mind; as it convinced 
me that man is man wherever he may be found. 

After tea the evening cleared up, and the land- 
lord prepared his cart to convey us to Eendal. We 
had a delightful drive down the vale. The sun 
shot out its level beams over the woods dropping 
with rain; and the clouds, as they retfared in lai^ 
white fleeces, gave a cheerfulness to the scene so 
unlike any thing I had seen before, that I was quite 
charmed with this part of our journey. As the 
vale of Kendal expanded before us, a slight mist 
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huiig over the lower part of the town, through 
which the old ruined Caatle joat shewed its dazk 
grey tiirrets--the prospect was beautifiil in the ex- 
tveme.— •'--Bttt my paper is full) and as I shall so 
soon see yoa» it is folly to add more* 

Your loving brother, 

Leonard Atkins. 
JCendaly Jug. 1880. 
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EXCURSION 

OVER HA&TER-FELL Tp LONG8LEDOALE. 

I have just accomplished my journey into Lo^g- 
sleddale. And I am highly amused with a peculi- 
'«rity in this country dialect^ which they tell me 
extends through all the district of the Lakes ; and 
which is evidently of French extraction. It con- 
sists in placing a pronoun at the beginning of a 
sentence, and adding the nominative as a di^oined 
phrase at the end. I will give you a few examples. 

^^ It 18 a pretty valley, this Longsleddale." 
'' It is a steep hilL Is Harter.felL» 
^^ It falls an amazins heisht. that cascade.*' 
«« It runs Temarkably well, does that horse.*' 

In English these sentences would have stood 
thus : — 

^^ Longsleddale is a pretty valley.*' 
'' Harter-feQ U a steep hill." 
'* That cascade falls an amazing height.*' 
^^ That horse runs remarkably weU?' 

But while I am describing the peculiarities of the 
Westmorland dialect, I am forgetting the peculiari- 
ties of the Westmorland vales. A subject about 
which I sat down to write. 

I must recollect to mention that the morning wits 
fine. This is always an important point fvith an 
artist ; for the sun cjidts a thousand beauties which 
do not exist on a cloudy day. The light and shade 
are so richly mingled, that the most trifling inequa- 
lity of the lulls becomes visible. Every projecting 
rock throws out a shade— €very fissure and ravine 
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springs into existence. There was also that msh 
teorological phenomenon, called the Dry^hop, by the 
country people, which gives such a soft and danciiig 
appearance to the landscape — ^a beauty which no 
painter can describe, because it consists in the un- 
dulating motion of the air. . 

Though my host and I had often ascended the 
side of Harter-fell, we had not hitherto visited its 
summit. This morning, therefore, we resolved to ^ 
take the top of Harter-fell in our route, and a young 
gentleman irom one of our public schools, being 
on a visit to the clergyman, kindly volunteered to 
accompany us. The old cottager, who knew what ' 
would be requisite in such a jpumey,. filled a little 
pannier with such articles as might prove most ac« 
ceptable to us mountaineers. 

It was surprising to see the old cottager climb the. 
hill. Though feeble, and . much inferior to either 
the young scholar or me on level ground, he led us 
a race up the steep acclivity — so much for habit. 
We amused ouirselves in asc^diqg: the hill, by any 
r^narks which were likely to elicit the gaiety of tfauet 
mind. The old man compared it to> the hill Bi&. 
culty of Pilgrim's Progress^ a book which he hadr 
neasrly by rote. The young scholar though it might 
be compared to Moiuit FaiaasaEts, and reminded na. 
that Pegasus would be flymg from its. summit ob;. 
our neaxer approach. A raven which had built iii. 
one of the difl^ usouEttd by the unususd ssond 9& 
human voices, at length gsveits wings to the yield, 
ing air. '^ There,^ observed the scholar,. >^ £. told 
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ytm ihat Pagasus would fly off presently.^ << Nay,^ 
said tbe old man, who knew nothing of the classic 
aOniion, ^* that is only a raven ; many of which build 
in theise rocks.^ 

After many a tug, and many a rest, we arrived 
at the summit of the hill. The prospect was ex- 
tremely grand. To the north lay the vales of Rig- 
gmgdale, Mardale, and Haws Water. Beyond 
these, the extended woods of Lowther, and the town 
of Penrith, and all the rich country down to Pooley 
Bridge. The fertile lands of Cumberland, limited 
by the Scotdi mountains. The prospect to the east 
waff bounded by the long range of Crossfell. To 
the west, we saw nothing but the vale of Kentmere, 
two small tarns innnediately below us, with moun- 
tains heaped upon each other in the wildest confu- 
sion, far as the eye could reach. To the south, was 
tbe beautiM narrow vale of Longsleddiile, with its 
fertile fields ; and a little to the west, over the hum- 
bler hills, we saw Ulverston and Lancaster sands, 
and the Irish ChamieL Nearer, but in the same 
diit^tion, we had a charming peep down the lake of 
Windermere, with its soft and unassuming hills at 
its'southem extremity. 

The warmih of the day made us extremely thirsty ; 
and we^t like parched travellers on the sandy de- 
serts of Arabia, sighing for a bubUing'spring. After 
searching about a mile, we found a most delightful 
spring, in the bosom of the hill, where the vale of 
Longsleddale loses itself in a number of nameless 
ravines. Being about the time' of sheepshearin^ 
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the shepherds were busy gathering in their fhdtat 
for shearing the foUoiriiig moniiiig ; and a respeel»- 
ble yeoman from the vale bdaw, with his dog '^ jSbt* 
vantf"^ or as it was abbreviated to " Sirrah^'" joined 
ns at the apring, and a very valuable guide he was. 

We sat down by the fountain, spread our stores 
on the green bent, and pleased ourselves with the 
klea, that Lowther Castle (which was then in view) 
could not boast a mcHre extensive dining room than 
ours. Our pasties were h%hly relished, and a little 
sorrel which we had gathered on the rocks below, 
made an apology for a sallad. Our soda water tins, 
supplied the place of glasses, and a few draughts of 
ginger beer, restored our wasted spirits. Having 
finished our rural, but highly savouiy meid, ^nd 
thrown a few firagments to the faithful and thankftd 
servant^ that had so patiently waited on us at din- 
ner? we proceeded on our excursion. 

Mr. S . 1 ■ » the Longaleddale yeoman, ei^lained* 
to U3 the metibod of collectii^ the sheep, for die 
sheepshearing, or capping', as it is there termed. 
The sheep had been collected about a fortnight be* 
fi^e, and driven to a place called Brownlow Bottom, 
where a stream, which afterwards foils into the Kent^ 
was dammed by a bank of stones and green sods. 
To this place all the shepherds of the neighbouring 
vales fov a dosen 'miles round, repaired on the 
'< wtMhifig day^-'^-ctklled, on that account, ^^Brotm^ 
hu) Bottom Fair^^^to make enquiries after the stray 
sheep. 

After wasfaing the sheep they are i^in turned 
upon the Fell, and we just came in time to see part 
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of the second gathering. It was {^easing to see the 
sagacity of the sheep dogs. At this place, the vale 
brandies out into a number <3i small ravines, gra- 
dually loskig themselves in the mountain heads. 
Along the ridge of hills which surround diese minor 
vales, the shepherds and the dogs pursued their way; 
and thus keeping on the higher ground, the sheep 
retreated into the vale. I observed that the dogs 
oevar attempted to bark, till they were beyond the 
sheep. Hence having the noise above Aem, the 
sheep naturally drew into the vales below, gradually 
encreasing in numbers, till they reached the foot of 
the hilL 

. Aa. ^e descended the hill, Mr. S-— took us to see 
tiaqgtiidale Slate Quarriesi What an excavation! 
Nkm deterted! Since he could remember, he had 
kinovm them export slate through Mosedale and 
Hardale, to a great extents A ^dloway, with half 
|t laa4 on each side, trudged over the hills, where 
neither carts nor pledges could pass. Forty of these 
gittlewi^s, in a string*, went over the hills twice every , 
day dtkring the summer, leaving the slate at a place 
where the carts could take it up. In winter, the 
gallaways were put out to grass, where the snow did 
iM^ lie long, «id where theyi^ould pasture at ar 
tanSioff expense. 

. ** Did no accidents ever happen at these quarries?^ 
enquired the young scholar. "O! yes!^ replied 
Mr.' S— -, ^^ many; and one in particular I recollect, 
which filled the whole vale with pity."** We were 
all ai^xious for the particulars, and our kind ciceron6 
gave us the following tale, which I shall call 
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THE SLATE QUARRY. 

Jemmy Wilson wad a young man of sober habits. Indeed 
the Tale is remarkable for sobriety; as we had once t pQWc 
house in it, but the landlords all failed in a T^ry short time 
after coming to it, and we haye had none for these many 
years. Jemmy was of a careful disposition, as most aober 
peo)>le are; and, without wishing to acquire riches, was 
anxious to merit the character of an honest man— which 
is the highest honour that a Sleddaler eyer looks for. 

When Jemmy was about iRve and twenty,, he married a 
young woman who had bi^n his playmate at school, for "Ae 
pky days in our valley are oondnded at an early period. 
On their marriage they went to reside at such a cottage as 
we term a comfortable- one. Ellen's father gaye them a 
cow, and they rented a little piece of land; but not enough 
either to support them or finid Jemmy in employment. To 
make up these deficiencies, JemnjJ^^poBed to work at the 
quarries, where his wages would te certain ; and as his4aiid 
would nearly maintain them, his wages could be chiefly 
spared, for a wet day, as we term it — that is« against aickneas 
and old age. Ellen had no objection to the proposal^ exeept ' 
the frequent accidents which happened there, and she would 
much rather see him turn to any other Jo&. 

Jemmy howeyer had no such fears, and he went to the 
quarry, or wharle, as we call it, full of the gains whidi his 
labour woidd produce. A few months passed pleasantly 
over, and the happy couple looked forward with pleasing 
anticipations to the time when they should be enabled to 
stock a larger farm. But fate had woyen the web of Jan- 
my's life in another loom, and he was not destined to eqjoy ' 
the blessings for which he laboured. 

One day a blast had been put into a rock, which caught 
ire more readily thav was expected ; and Jemmy became 
the yictim of its fury. I saw the lifeless corpse bvoug^t to 
that door which he had left in the morning with so joyous a 
heart ; and I saw Ellen faint oyer the body of her Jemmy i 
——Distressing, howeyer, as the scene appeared-^keenly aa 
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9t^ one £dt At the moment— no one efcr thinks of it now; 
no one recollects it but as an occurrence of other years— except 
£llen— *8he feels as deeply as ever she felt— and the name of 
the slate quarry, will instantly suffuse her eyes with tears. 

*^ I wonder,^ said the scholar, ^ where you dale- 
luders learn to be so eloquenk"^ *< The yoiod of 
mtore,^ replied die old man, ^ speaks to all hearts 
alike ; but it is more attentively listened to by the 
simple sons of these vales, than by the vitiated . 
chUdr^ of luxury and sloth. The tale which Ro- 
bert has just told, has none of what you would term 
doquence in it. It is as simple a tale as ever was 
told ; but it d^icts the pure feelings of nature, and 
raises a correspondent feeling in every heart that 
hears it. If you ^<g|f to learn the genuine eloquence 
of nature, you mustleam it in nature^s own schodi 
*-«4he Lake Vales.'' 

In descending the hill, Mr. S " showed us a 
curious narrow trough in the rock, through' which 
the water works its way, into many a wild cascade. 
One of the most remarkable of the fissures in the 
rock is called the ^* Soofs^ hup.'' The reason for 
irliieh name is as follows. In ancient times, when 
the Scots came down to plunder these vales, two 
marauders had strayed down Longdeddale, and were 
pursued by a strong body of Sleddalers. In making 
their retreat up the vale agam, they were so closely 
piosiied, that no way of escape presented itself biilf 
leittping the brook, which was then swollen with rain. 
The trough at the head of a fine cascade, though 

terrible to look at> seemed the most eligible ; and 
b2 ... . 
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one of them suoeeeded in dtadng- the dM»m,imt 
the other fell in imd was dashed to pbces b]r-^ 
waterfall, which hurled him into the cauldron below. 

The entrance at the head of the vale is between 
two magnificent recJiB, called Buckbarrow and Gottt^. 
«oar. At the foot of the former we. went to Tisk« 
wdU, fampus fer the growth of die Samfruga SM* 
hn9f or Starrp Samftage. 

A stony mountain road led us to the inhabited 
part of tfa^e vale. The first dwelling is Sad^gUiy a. 
niost romanlic vgo^^ sheUo^ with trees; with a 
lofty hiU behind, and a murmuring. staream before 
We n^t arrived at the only tillage' in tHe vale, 
called LUtle Londm ; — ^for what reason it has ^lu 
name, I could nqjt learn. Our ccmdactor took us Iq 
tisithis mpther^n^law, a friendly cheeilul old wo* 
man. We sat down to a comfortable repast of bitttd 
and birtter, and new batter milk, and drank tibe old 
woman's health in her o^m rum and milk, with no 
pommon zest. We found ourselves so much at 
home, that an hour passed away among the bees 
and flowers before we were aware. 

Aji we descended the vale, Mr. S pomttid out 

a place called Eitt Stone, an Old Roman building foil 
of curious carved work, belonging to Flookborov^h 
chapel. We passed Longsleddale chapel, where 
the Rev. Mr. Greenwood discharges the duties of a 
rural pastor, to the satisfaction of his parishionears. 

A little below the chapel, we passed Bosswood 
Crag, a single stone of enormous size, with a flouridi- 
ing oak tree upon its top— -the young scholar was 
puzzled to know where the roots procured moisture. 
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' .Anmd at the iMmarof Mr S i « i > ^ we nfinhed 
oundreB irith a little jnove famd and butter^ and 
ifloeived a new supply of nun and milk. Our yettug 
aebolar enquized if all the edts in Longdeddale 
gave that kind of ibilk; land n^il^e^^ the idea iof 
cnzying a tew chunia of such like milk te Ff^ndel 
eveiy day, thinking that a ptefitdAle trade might he 
opened in that line. Mr. S-« was of the fame 
opinion; only they had none to spate, the cows be- 
ing nearly dry. ' 

< Auumg other infbimation reqpeeting the dide, 
Mr. S*-tddnfl that there was not a mechanic of any 
description—neither a smidi, a caqpenter, a shoe- 
maker, a grocer, an innkeeper,nor any business, except 
a bailor, who had not half work. : The young S(jieiav 
o^uired how they did without a doctor. ^. We 
nerer want one,^ replied ^mr ftiend, ^^ except fbor 
buzna and scalds, and our w^hy friend. A— ^ cmi 
GHyce them."" Old Mr. A — ^ who was smoldi^ hie 
pi|»e veiy comfortably, obeerved, .that ^^ they, woe 
&r too busy to find time to be out of health i and 
that a doctor would soon be starved to death.'' 
: . The evening.began to draw on, and we bade fare- 
well to the hospitable mhabitants of this pleasant 
vaJe, with a firm resolution to pay them another 
visit the first <qpportunity. 

. FAREWELL TO THE LAKES. 

' There is something gloomy in the idea of quitting 
fiir ever those pleasing scenes where I have'passed 
smne of the happiest hours of my eidst^ce. To 
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bidjriMn fiff^mp to die tSkni^ gtens, and j 
mg xilk, and Bocky monataiiit and waviiig woodi^ 
and nxnple peasantzy-wt is no easy task. I hteve 
Ba«r for a ccMideraUeliiiielc^t company witb^thki 
^andint brodiediood of hilla,''^ and the goodb]!^ 
kiigs lingering on my tongue a» lotbto liear ilaelf 
elided by ihe bare Une rock. Bat it must be. I 
and those I loTe must part. Other travdlers she}! 
pass the spot where I now stand, . «d find no traoe 
of my sojourn. The ogh which now floats on ^ 
breeae shall ere di^n have sunk into silence; and the 
tear drop whi<A now grass the grass at my feet shall 
have vanished as though it never hung there. 
^ So it is with human life, as my old friend at Mar- 
dale Head ha9 often observed. We come as tniv^- 
lers in the wilderness of this worldj^ with the certainty 
diat we muflt leave it for another and an unknown 
eoantiy. Some few are able to meet with se^e 
^eaaing spot where thqr abnost imagine they coiMd 
pass an eternity of ddight; but the day of partipg 
amvesy and they quit the &voured spot and all its 
joys with as much reluctance as the wretch wh^ 
fertune doomed to sleep under the shelter <^one of 
diese hanging rocks. Uncertainty is the substance 
Of human Kfe; and joy -and sorrow are but its lights 
and shadows. And shall .a tear ever bedew the 
dieeks of him who khows that thore is nothing in ^e 
world worth weeping for ? 

Such were the remarks of the Old man of Makbde 
Head, as I parted with him, on taking my ferewell 
of tbeXakes. I could not quit these fii^ scenes 
widiout'viritingtheinlelligetttoldman; and-^^ 
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vandering with him over some of those magic spots, 
where enthusiasm had sdied upon the faculties of 
my mind, and led my fancy captive. 

"We part," said the old man, ^^ probably never 
to meet again. This parting puts ine in mind of 
the hour, which fiist approaches, when I too must 
bid fioeweD to the Lakes.. I have, I confess, been 
an CTthusiastic admirer of the rich and varied scenes 
wfaidhi heaven has placed before my view; andinmy 
mbriiing adorations to the Giver of every blesni^^ I 
never^fidl to return thanks to Him for havii^f plai^ 
me in a mtcmAm so congenial to my taste. In my 
mommg walks, I moralize on the phenomena cS 
nature, which present themselves to my view. The 
mi^nitnde of the hills, leads me toroontemplafe the 
power of the Deity^-^their stability teactes me 
a ksson on the knmutabiUty of their Creator, 
whose promises are firmer than the sriid rddks, 
which have laughed at storms and tempests %k 
nearly six thousand yearsl — Sometimes a heavy 
mist will hang on the mountain's brow, obscnying 
the lovely &ce of liature ; which the rising sun will 
disperse, and' Ic^ve the landscape in all its beauty 
and lovelinem. I have then been led to reflect on 
that inist of darkness whidi was dispelled by 'the 
sun of righteousness, who rose with healing on his 
wing8.-^I have been also taught to. reflect on the 
transitory nature of human grief. Whea our pros- 
j^ects are the darkest—when no bright speck illu- 
mines the fiiture-«"-and' nothing but the ^ mist of 
detqpondemse obscures the scene of Ufe; then the 
providential merey of our heavenly Fatb^, shines 
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upon ud with mare than U9ui4 splieii3(»ir, and die 
joy we then feel is i^endered doubly sweet by itaccoir 
trast with the preceding gloom. — The little lake 
bdow us, I compaie to the human mind. When 
die air is still, its surface is smooth ; and I see ref- 
uted in it, the hills, and trees, and houses^ which 
lldcKm its banks. Such is the mind in its tranquil 
state. It caliches the hue of every lovely olgect 
around it ; ;aad we gaze on the serenity of the mind 
iniik pleasure— we trusit to it with security. The 
BXigry man we compare to the lake in astorm. Every 
lovely image is oUiterated. Its waves dash againat 
ita boundaries^ as if ansious to ov^loap those limits, 
wjiidh nature has. assigned them. .We approadi h 
wHib &dr; and prudently avpid trusting oumbres 
to its mercy.-«-'Ilie little mountain pansey, some* 
times, thouj^ rarely found among our pastures^ tells 
pie that, aa the richest of naturals works are thus 
hid fimn the eyes of the common observer^ we should 
not cdntemn the soul whidi has been nortur^ in 
obscurity ; £>r there the most powerful operationg 
of l3ie Deity, are found to exist in their hi^est per« 
iSK3tian.-^The mountains rising one above another, 
aare to me an emblem of the difficulties which attend 
all hmfeian pursuits. When we b^^ to diinb, die 
siEhmit appears near and easily attainable; butaa 
we.pioceed, new^ summits rise above those akeady 
passed^ and new difficulties present themselves, ne* 
VBT dreamt of at 8tavting.*-^Bttt the greatest, and 
most important lesson, is tati^ht by the changing 
season on the umbrageous folii^. Now we see the 
treeis stripped of their beauty; iind nodnug incEcates 
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s return of that covering we so nitich admired a few 
months ago. We know that it will return ; but if 
we had not been taught by experience, we could ne- 
ver have discovered the fact by philosophy. Thus 
it is with man. He blooms awhile, the admiratioa 
of an around: but the accidents or thunderstorms 
of his prime, scatter his leaves. Or if he escapea 
these, as I have done, the winter of old age is sure 
to consign him to the sleep of death. A few more 
of the autumnal winds of life, perhaps the next, may 
dose the period of my protracted summer, and none 
will remember that I ever bloomed. I am already 
become a stranger in my native vale. The compa- 
nions of my youth have stooped to the tempest^ and 
I must yield as well as they. Those whom I knew, 
while the warmth and energy of manhood remained, 
while the affections of my heart were yet capable of 
clinging round the soul of a brother mortal, have all 
quitted this sublunary sphere. My breast is now 
become callous. I am no longer capable of feeling 
that fond affection, which once thrilled through my 
heart, at the sight of a friend. I seem like a stran* 
ger who has but a few hours to remain in his lodg- 
ings, and is carefril to form no connections. Yet, 
though my wasting strength convinces me, that I 
shall quickly fall like a withered leaf in autumn ; I 
also feel a certainty that I shall blossom again, like 
the budding bloom of spring. I therefore do not 
contemplate death* like the annihilation of my men- 
tal energies ; but as a great and mysterious change, 
far beyond my conception. I think upon this great 
and important change, till I sink in humble awe at 
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the feet of that Almighty Being, in whose hands 
are the destinies of the Universe !"" . 

The old man ceased, and we proceeded to the 
fiM>t of the hill in silence. The ascent was steep,- 
and he surveyed it awhile, as if to ascertain whether 
he could climb it or not. At last he pressed my 
hand, raised his eyes to heaven, as if supplicating 
for me, that guidance and protecticm which- he was 
no longer able to afford. « 

I parted at once with him and the sweet vak of 
Mardale, for I would, not allow my lingering fimcy 
to enjoy another gaze. I wished to turn my eyes 
within, to trace the wild and rugged landscape there, 
and rethink the solemn train of thoughts which the 
^ old mane's parting observations had so powerfully 
excited. 

I do assure you, that I left this delightful region 
with a sigh ; and looked upon its vanishing poinie 
with regret. Though I shall probably never again 
hold communion with its hills, or recline again on the 
banks of its streams, fond memory will often recal 
those days of pure and rational enjoyment which I 
i^nt among the Lakes. 

[The reader has now liad before him all, or nearly aU Mr. Brijnn^ 
Compositions respeaine The Ijakes of this District. ^''Tbm 
Letters*' are given as tney appeared in the Lonsdale Magazijie ; 
with the exception of a few very trifline omissions and veml 
alterations; which, from a knowledge of the Author's intentions, 
as oommnnicated to us in frequent oonyersations, we deem our- 
selves warranted in making.../' The Tales of the Lakes," which 
constituted a leading feature of the last volpme of the Lon. Mag., 
are but nominally connected with that part of the country; as any 
person who takes the trouble of examining them, will at onoe 
discover. The '' Excursion over Harter-feU," and "The Fare- 
well to the Lakesj" being, however, exceptions to this observation, 
are inserted in this publication. The latter artide, it is presuxned , 
forms a very appropriate /huUe to the subject.] 
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WESTMORLAND AS IT WAS. 

All the old Makor Houses^ and other edifloeswere huUt 
for defence against the incaisionB of the Scotch. The Itargfst 
•faonses had areas^ or yards, strongly ivalled ahout, and gaiw 
nished with turrets and hattlements. Within these incio- 
mires, they shut up their cattle during the night; .and when 
•they had notice of an enemy, by firing of beacons* and odier 
'modes of alarm. £ven the farm houses' were secured with 
atroDg doors and gates, and had small windows* crossed with 
strong bars of iron. And many of them had a cow-houie 
and stable in the lower story, in the manner of the piles of 
. Northumberland. 

But the great bulk of dwelling-houses consnsted of four 
rooms on the ground floor, and two on the second story. 
The front door was covered with a low porch, the entrance 
from which was called the freshwood, or threshold/ From 
this the haUanf a passage nearly four feet broad, led to the 
other side of the building, where, in front, was the back 
door, on the left side the doum house' door, and on the right 
the tneU door*. The down house had no second story, and 
was c^en to the rafters which were left naked. The parti- 
-tion whieh divided it from the hallan was generally, of 
wicker wdrk, sometimes of oak staves> or of stone. Here 
the bakii^, brewing. Washing, and such like, of the weal* 
thier class of yeomanry was performed. Others used it as a 
receptacle for elding, [j>ld and dead thing^^SaxonT] the 
'provincial name for firing, whether wood or turf. With the 
mechanics, this was the workshop. The mell door opened 
into the heck, a narrow passage six feet long, and leading 
into the house, from which it is separated by a stone parti- 
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Hon, that screened the wind from the fireude. The house 
was lighted by two small windows* in front, and one behind, 
and was the common apartment of the family at meak and 
in the OTenings.^® The back of the chimney was formed by 
the wall of the middle edifice. The other sides were of 
wicker work,^^ smeared over with clay and cow dung, or of 
lath and plaster, commendng at tibe Soor of the lofl, six feet 
wide, and gradually narrowing to the top. Here j<nnts of 
various kinds of meat weie suspended to dry finr wmt^ 
ose;'* and under this snndEy dome, which in moist weatkir 
waa eoDtimMHy shedding a bktk sooty lee> called the hattaia 
drop, sat tho family;^* the women knittiBg, or spinniaf 
mmA 4r iastf ; tSie men often caiding wool, and the sdbeel^ 
%sy cMMring Lflly ; while the grandfather, the ^oiacla <if 
Wider tales and sitpefstitious legeads, Klated among <l|]fter 
iMHgs, the freaks of BMhxtusi,^ soea^piisitely described bf 
IMUfon:-* 

Tells how the drudginjc goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set, 
WhfSB in ane ai^ht, ero glim^e of nwni 
His shadowy flail had thrashed the com, 
Tkat m do^ labourers could not end ^ 

5 hen lays bim down^ the labber fiend^ 
ad stretched out all thi chidtiiey'fe iBOgt^ 
Basks at the fire his hairvatrengtl^i • 
And cropful out of door be ftings, 
' Bfe the first eock His nfEtia rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they ereepv 
By whispering windi soo* lolled mm«^ 

The fire was l^bted on a hearth^ slightly raised ftmn tlie 
groond. A beam of wood, called the rannd-balk" ran 
across the chimney, and from this hting a sooty ehain gat^ 
nisiied with crooks, suitable for banging different calvary 
fiMsels upon. At the end of the house opposite the fiie, 
waa a large oaken doset^^ of di^rent oompartmeHtS) an 
whidi was canred the owner's name> the year in wluch it 
was made, endless scrawls, crowns, and odier carious devi- 
ess. This closet was the full height of the house ;- and had 
on the fight hand of it the door into the pantry or dairy;- 
and on ^e left the door <^ the 6^^ Cf oiiainber, in v^nfh 
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the master or mistress slept, and which was one-third ki^er 
than the pantry. The children and servants slept on the 
Jofty^^ which was uuoeiled, the males at one end,- and the 
females at the other. The, sides of these buildings were 
mSde.of, stone; the timber of the roof was supported by 
strong wooden posts*® fiiced in the ground ; and the whole 
Goyered with thatch'^ of heatli or straw, and in the western 
mountains with a sort of heavy blue slate. This description 
answers to the houses of the yeomanry in general : those of 
^e peasantry^ wanted the down house, and w&e more 
rudely built. 

The Clothing of the men was of the native fleece of the 
county, homespun, and woven by the village weaver. The 
wool of a blade sheep,^ slightly mixed with blue and red, 
was the favourite colour of this doth, which was very thick 
»and heavy, and of which the. coat and waistcoat were made ; 
the breeches, if not of the same, were of leath^, generally 
of buckskin. The shirt was of harden cloth,** made of the 
finest part of hemp, or the coarsest part of flax ; and boUi 
of these plants were grown for the use of each family, on 
almost every farm in tbe county. Itinerant hecklers and 
ropers went their annual rounds firom house to house.*^ — 
The hemp^ridge in many fields bears its name after its use 
has been forgotten. The women's apparel was of the finer 
sorts of the native wool, woven into a kind of serge, dyed of 
a russet blue, or oUtfr colour ; and like the men's, made up 
by the tailor,*^ at %e wearer's own fire side. Ciogs^^ or 
wooden-soled shoes, still continue in common use, and Sre 
well adapted to a mountainous and. rainy country.*^ 

Besides the laige partition doset, the Fuknitusb of the 
house consisted of a long oaken table^^with a bench on each 
side of it, where the whole family, master, children, and 
servants lite together. The richer sort of people had a ser- 
vice of pewter ; but amongst the middling and poorer daises, 
the dinner was eaten off wooden trenchers. Hasty puddinig 
•4nd liquids were served up in small woodea vessds called 
p^fgins, made in the manner of half barrels, and having one 
sS 
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ititeldoger than tile rest for ft handle. On otte Mde of the 
fire was a seat above ntL feet long, called the lofigsettle*^ It* 
hftck waa curiotuSy eanred ; and its seat formed a ch^st wit|l 
two or three divkions^ ill one of which the economical hotlie*i 
Wife kid up^ in sorted bnudies^ thread, buttons^ and tein^ 
nantd of cloth for mending the family a|)parel. Along ^kt 
heck iHde of the fire was the sconce,*^ a sort of fixed bencih', 
under which one night's elding was depmited early every 
evening. The cliairs^ were of heavy wainscot, witii high 
arms, and carved oh the back ; but by being narrow and 
upright, 

<'— — -They pressed against the ribs, 
And bruis'd the side ; and elerated high. 
Taught the raised shoulders to inrade the ears." 

Three fooled stools were, however, the moat common 
moveable aeata. The bedsteads'^ too were of oak, with carve4 
testers of tlie same wood ; those on the loft were commonly 
without either testers or hangings. The dresses a£ the fa- 
niUy, meal, maUi and dried meat, weze kept in strong duio- 
qr cheslia,'* the fronts of which were laboriously ornamented 
Yrilh earved borders, and like that of the furniture, joined 
together with wooden pins, instead of nails. The latches 
and Ixdts of the doors were of wood ; but the outer door,"* 
atudded. with large headed nails riyeted in the inside. Can- 
dles made of peeled rushes,'^ (juncus conglomeratus) dipped 
IB the hot fat, proeored from fryingj^acon, were more in 
use than those made of tallow. The ali^lestick was s light 
upright pole, fixed in a log of wood, and perforated with « 
row of holes up one side, in whi^ a piece of Imb, bent at 
at r%hl angles, and furnished wUh a socket for heidii^ 
taUow candles, and a kind of pincers fox ruabes, was mevsA 
upwards and downwards as convenient 

The refinement and geneial condition of a peqple are in 
nothing more apparent than in the kinds and qualities of 
their Foon, and in their method of psepariog it. To the 
rank meals of the Greenlaader we attach ideas of stupidly, 
fikhiuess, and poverty ; and the delicate visnda of a li«ndoB 
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epiwM M natnridly repi«wiit to the mind x«fiiidd mmatt^ 
el^ganee tnd rkbei. This ccnuity being sofifMMnd nnfaiwnw 
fthle to the growth of wheats bhuk oats^ ciJled lum§r, and m 
^eciea of barley, called btre or bigg. Were the only graina i& 
prodaced. Of the haver, bread vtas made, or a speciea off 
pottage, called haaty pudding ; thie bread being made info 
thin imleaTened oakes^'^ and laid up in chests, within the 
ittiaanoe of the fire, has the quality of preserving its sweets 
ness for several months: it is still in oomtnon use. The 
bigg waa chiefly made into malt, and eadi family brewed its 
own ale ; during the hay harvest, the women dnnk a pkfti* 
sant and sharp beverage, made by infusing mint or sage into 
buttermilk whey, and thence called whey^whig. W beaten 
bread was used on particular occasions. Small loaves of it 
were given to persons invited to funerals,'' which they were 
e:Kpe<$ted to *' take and eat" at home, in religious remem- 
brance of their deceased neighbours ^ a cfii^m the prototype 
* of whidi is evidently in the establishment of the euchaiist ; 
lor in this country it still bears iti Saoum name, Arvelbtttidf 
ftom Abpull,^/ of reverence, meaning the holy bread used 
at the commimion. A mess made of ale, boiled with fine 
wheaten bread and figs, sweetened with sugar, and called 
fig^sue,^ was the dinner for Good-Friday, on which day the 
boys dragged the bones of horses and other animals abottti 
to the tune of " Trot herring, trot herring, trot hetriag 
away." The summer provisions consisted of boiled animal 
foody and the produce of the dairy. Garden vegetables, ex- 
cept onions and H few savoury herbs used in broth, were 
little known : but a mess made of the tender leaves of Al- 
pine Bistort,^ and groats mixed with a small portion of 
young nettles, the leaves of the great bell flower, and a few 
blades of chives, all boiled together in a linen bag with the 
meat, was aoeounted a great delicacy to eat with veal, in 
ifprmg. For went of green foddw, the supply of fat cattle 
fidled in the early pert of winter ; the food of this season, 
thevefgee, conlisted in a great measure, in dried beef and 
Mutton, and in bacon. Poultry and geese were keptin pens 
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till about the latter end of Febmiry ; and in the fcita?e 
aeaaon of Chzistmas^ as many pies, made, of flour of wheat, 
and containing goose, mutton, or sweetmeats, were baked^ 
as served the family for a mondi or six weeks. Thin ■ hal^ 
fed veal made its appearance in March. The fish in. the 
rivers and lakes were never in much esteem. Salmon was 
in plenty; but in Kendal, as in Newcastle-upon-tyne, the 
apprentices covenanted in their indentures, that diey should 
not dine upon this or other kinds of fish more than three 
days in a week. This sort of winter provisions, and tiie 
houses being generally built in low situations, and a foot or 
two within the ground, caused agues to be prevalent hcfe 
in spring. But the introduction of tea,^^ potatoes, and 
wheat, and new modes of agriculture, have nearly prevatlad 
over the old system, and agues have dissppeared.. 

A year of dulness and parsimony was always begun and end* 
ed with Feasti|»2.^< Fnmi Christmas-Eve to the Twdfdb- 
Day, all labour ceased, except attending to cattle, and the 
drudging miser, who dared to violate this custom, was pak 
nished by being devated upon a long pole, called the Hang^^ 
and m this state borne through the village amidst the huz* 
sas of his neighbours. This pcmishment was also inflicted 
upon adulterers, and those who beat their wives, but in caaea 
where the offender was too powerful to be personally, pui^ 
ished, a deputy moubted the sung, uid published his 
neighbour's shame in some such rhyme as ibis, 

'^ It isn't for my foat et I ride stang. 
But for W. B. who his wife does bang.*' 

At this time, persons of every condition ** made a great 
sapper, and bade many."^ Care was taken that none tif 
tile party should have more than one engagement at a.time* 
Each family knew, by old custom, its own night, and eusry 
night was merry. Gervsse Markham's ''Skill in Cookery^ 
was sometimes studied on these occasions, and the tables 
were loaded with vatious joints of neat, fowls, pies, pud» 
dings and tarts; but the minoed and goose pics were the 
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Aire of wfaidbi all thst were crdiodox to the evstem* of their 
foNfalbers fNoncolc. Ale brewed in October WM oepioiialy 
telAk^ Fftnn the buMaet the tged withdrew to the ehian 
aey eomer, end pesM the nig^t in conterMtioD> or at ouda 
m a low ''mensa tripet»" tamed in a kthe. A part of the 
jfOoAib ^ o^ dresKs, maiked, and headed by a modey 
hot, shewed their dexterity in the aword danoe^ or enter- 
talned the party with aongs^ or rehearsals learnt from theii 
firthersy and the laat^resemblanoes of the Corpns ChrisU^ e« 
fldnde plays, which were mppressed through the kingden 
in Am btginnrag of the reign of Jamea L After th]% the 
y#ftAg of both sexes amused thenselTet with dancing; or* 
sqnatliag down dosely in a cixcle, played at hunting the 
iOBKp)^, or> casting iJie names of the beaux into one hat». bmH 
those of Ihe b^es into another^ drew an anxions ma ni a gs 
lattery; the cmUon dance ahrays ended the bi^ Ale 
pos8ets/(milk boiled with bread and coidled with afe^) wctv 
lift dBteem at entertamnuinti^ and made the IneakfiMt of 8un« 
tef mcnihig and of yisitcn^ 

At a lying-int^ the nAtronsof die IMt^, were regaled' 
widi fimnity and sweet butter; the latter of which was a- 
ewnp o uu d irf" sugar and batter boiled together^ and seasonedf 
with spices and spirits: this and a new milk cheese, werti 
always pswMed a few weeks bdbre they were wanted; and^ 
amongst poor people, the expense attending these preparav> 
tions for eadi addition to a £snuly was defrayed by a *' ga« 
thcring" amongst the gossips. 

Ofaristeningiy^ were always celebrated with great Jollity ; 
but to mamages^ all the neighbourhood were laied. As the 
party returned from ^mrch, they had always ft foot or horse. 
nee to the bridal house, when the Tictor was rewarded wlUbu 
ftiibbon from the haods of the bride. After dinner the 
jecod rebedn *' began to sound," 

« 1>> many * iroatb aUd many a maid, 
Diuftcing till tae eyeaing shade. * * ' 

A barn was the ball-room. Hucksters and alehouse 
l^ee^tets fixed booths about tlie dwelling, ai|d spld liquor 
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and sweetmeats to the company. Tlie caroosal too, was 
heightened with wrestling and leaping matches, and with 
foot and horse races; the ladies notunfrequently entered 
the Ibt, and contended in speed for a ^ece of fine hoOattd* 
Near the conclusion of the entertainment, the hride sat ia - 
state, and the company cast money or household uteasHS 
into her lap. These orgies concluded with the custom: of 
thnywing the stocking, a custom which refinement Jias pn» 
scrihed as indelicate, though it offered no offence to the de«^ 
oorasn of the rude simplicity of the people amongst whom it 
prevailed. It was, however, accessible only to a chosoi party. 
While the new married couple sat upright in bed, Witli the 
curtains open only at the foot, the. young men attempted to 
hit the bridegroom, and the y6ung women the bride, by 
throwing the bride's stockings over thdr shoulders. Those 
who were successful.in thdr attempt, went away assured 
that their. marriage was near. 

Funerals too were solemnized with feasting. After any 
one died, visits of condolence were paid by the aiged; and 
the young people constantly watched the corpse till the day 
of burial, to which the master and mistress of each houSe 
in the laiing were invited. Among the rich, the custom of 
distributing arvd bread at these times gradually yielded to 
a sumptuous arvel dinner; but a deal o£ money and provi* 
sions was usually given to the poor. 

The influx of refinement was, however, the most apparent 
in its effects upon the Schools. The tide first rolled back 
upon the fountains out of which it had originally issued. 
The predilection for andent literature and learned profes- 
sions, which, from its immemorial prevalence, seemed a kind 
of instinctive propensity among the people of these seduded 
vales, soon began to yield to the lure of wealth. The di$» 
dplipe of the grammar sdiools had been severe, the hours 
of attendance from six in the morning to six in the evening, 
with the exception of the breakfast hour from eight till nine, 
and the dinner time from twdve till two. Prayers were 
read every morning by the master or udier; the roll waa 
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eaOed over every day ; defaulters marked ; and the truant^ 
the idle^ and the dull, too often punished with indiscriminate 
ifeYerity. All red letter days were half holidays. The va- 
oatiiQSis were at Christmas and Pentecost, and seldom for 
IQDore thjsn a fortnight; hut between these seasons the bar^ 
ring out oocurred, a riotous proceedings in which the boys 
took possession of the school room at an early hour in the 
morning, and refused the master admittance tiU he had 
jBigued certain rules for the regulation of holidays, and a 
general pardon for past of^oes: — to this instrument a 
bondsman was always demanded. The fray concluded with 
'ft' feast, which, perhaps, and an idle day, were the chief 
objects both of the institution and continuance of the cus- 
tom. At Shrovetide, the master's industry was usually re* 
munerated with a gift in money or provisions, proportioned 
to his desert, and the circumstances of the donor. This in 
some sdiools was called ''the cockpenny," a name derived 
from the master being by ancient usage, and the *' barring 
out" rules, obliged to give the boys a premium to fight cocks 
for. • Happily, however, the cockfighting part of this cus- 
tom has been long unconnected with the schoob, and 
iinatches at foot ball, or other games, in which a whole 
school divides itself into two parties, each headed by its 
respective captain, established in its stead. The parents 
were, often spectators of these contests. The youths of a 
neighbourhood, rich and poor, were all instructed together, 
a circumstance which di£Pused and kept alive a plain fami- 
liarity of intercourse amongst all ranks of people, which 
inspired the lowest with independence of sentiment, and 
inf^d no insolent or unreal consequence into the wealthy. 
rFamilies that could afibrd it, sent their sons to one of the 
Universities ; and the exhibitions to Queen's Collie, Ox- 
ford, and to other CoC^es, annually maintained a number 
of youths, whose frugal habits, industry, and abilities, al« 
most invariably led them to honourable distinction. But 
-the greater number completed their education in the head 
schools, and about their twentieth year became sehoolmas- 
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tcc% in whidk employment they continued till they weie oC 
age to enter into Holy Qrderg. This class of achokts WM 
Aspersed all over En^and, and mostly spent their tine m 
atycodiary cmacjes, or. an small larii^ft. In . this MhelaBte 
a^e the yeoman and the ahe^erd covld enlsTW their «ba* 
ploymcnt or festivities^ with recitations from the heauti^ 
of Virgil, idyls of Theocritus, or the wars of Troy. But 
«dien a shorter and easier way was opened to the introduce 
lion of yoath into opulent prospects, this learned slsn|^Beity 
began to disappear. Teachers of writii^ and aitthinetie» 
who had hitherto wandered fnwB Tillage to viUage^ new Im- 
came necessary appendages to the larger schools ; and thoa^ 
of inferior note were soon almost ezdusivelir en^o^ed in 
foafifying y^oath for the oonntmg house or excise. Many 
mpeetahle melrehants, whose early carcnmstanoes compelled 
them io toil for tfaehf daily hread, have twen edmcaied im 
mgbt 9chociif taught daring the wintor by a viUage adMf^ 
master, a parish clerk, or some industrious mecfannic* \% 
abort, there seems to have been a long hereditary emuhttuNi 
amoi^ the iidiabitants of this oountry to raise their sons 
"beyond die aituation of their birth. But then this laudable 
ppttodce was, till of k^, cionded by neglect of their daogh** 
tars. The education of the femisles in general oooaiaiod 
merely in learnisg to read very indifSerently; a few weic^ 
tavght to write ; and many entirely neglected. Indeed the 
aenfile drudgery in which die women were employed, was 
atmngly characterigtiB «f die manners of feudal tinea. A 
•cmtury has not paswd since, in die dales boDdering upoft 
Yorkshke, the women ofteii oarried dang in hdtt^ a aort ^ 
wioher panniers, on their ilioulders to the fields^ while the 
men laid in groups on a sunny bank, employed in JcniHing^ 
and no oth^ way participating in the labours of their wivdi 
aiid4si]gbfter% than in fitting their loads; stnd, though Ak 
dagradiag custom haa diaaf^peaced, it ia atill far £nim m^ 
oommon to aeatlie ''beautiful aerraBt maids of Ibis i 
tiling fen the severe labours of the fields daivii^ tin 1 
mws or the plmghs, or fweadng at the dxng ciiil" 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 

} ^^ Manor House^.^ — Only few spedmens of 
dus li^Iiear class of rude habitations remain. The 
most perfeet one we know of, is Collinfield, near 
Eelidal. But of this we intend to give a particular 
description hereafter; and dudl, therefore, pass 
it by for the pres^it. Cark Hall, in Cartmel, is a 
fine specimen of the old manor house. Most ci the 
ancient court yard is still remaining. It was once 
m place of no little importance. Indeed, every thing 
dbout the building proves it to have been the abode 
of aBcient dignity. But O, how altered now ! 
What a change has taken place since George Fox, 
the first Quaker, was taken thither to be committed 
to Lancaster Castle, by its magisterial owner. The 
hall of Justice is now converted kto a receptacle 
for potatoes. The library, once so famous fbr its 
atttiquarian treasures, is now equally famous for a 
fine colony of rats. The elegant windows of the 
^ojecting firont are now supplied with a few hand- 
fills of bracken (fern,) and the court yard, once so 
trim, now produces some of the most luxuriant 
wormwood in the parish. Indeed, wormwood seems 
ie have been an attendant on (dd manor houses, 
for it is generally found about the places where they 
fttave stood. Hampsfield Hall has undoubtedly 
been a place of this descripticm ; and has su^red in 
the eivil wars. Some remains did exist a few years 
ago, but the £lapidating hand of modem improve- 
ment has removed these vestiges of the days that 
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are passed. The old fire place, about twenty years- 
ago, retained its original form, and marked the taste 
'offerm^ times, when half a Jieighbourhoodcoiild 
assemble to tell old tales, and drink old ak luriar 
•the ; chimney wingl . The distmguislting .diaraiter- 
istic of these buildings, was a high wall in fironti 
As the necessity of fencing against depiredations has 
joow vanished, th^se walls hiave been remoyed, and 
consequently the identity, of the real antique left 
difficult to discover. At Canon Winder, in Cart: 
mel, a fine specimen, however, remaihs, well worthy . 
of notice. Halsteads, near * Eirkby Lonsdale^ was 
pne of the Halls, but the late worthy owner, destroy- 
,ed the wall, among the tastefiol improvemaits of that 
place. Part of the wall remains/at Swarthmoor 
Hall, near Ulverstoh.. We would direct the curious 
elTquirer to this place, as it contains an ei^Uent 
specimen of the embramixed window, so. often men- 
tioned in Scott^s Novels. Low Levins is a good 
specimen of die old manor houses, so. is Clawthrop 
Hall; near Bufton-in-EendaL Bi^ins Hall, near 
.Kirkby Lonsdale, is so mueh dilapidated, that its 
orj^iial construction cannot now be discovered. 
We should refer it to a date anterior to that of the 
old manor houses. It has, in all probabiKty, had 
some connections with the religious buildings, in the 
days of the Roman Catholics. The house caOed 
Hill Top, in Crosthwaite, erected' hy the late 8ir 
Daniel Fleming, is no bad specimen of the ancient 
man<H: houses, being construct<M in that style. 
2 « figrtcow*.""— Beacons may be considered as the 
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Tdegnfpbn of fermer days. By these the inhabi- 
tants of the country contnTed to give infonaaiioii of 
an approaching enemy. The effects of the Uasing 
beacons on the minds of the country people, are 
beautifully described in the Scotch song of Symon 
and Janet:-— 



**8h9 seeing our •icB&U &-bUziB, • 

Came'riiuiiii in nrln her hair, 
O, SyfMn ! the nvoehmen ue laii4lt! 

Gae, look, man, and slip on tout ihoon ! 
Oar siguals I see thein extenAt, 

Like red-rlein blase o' the moon. • 

What plague, the French landit ! quo' llymon. • 
' AH* tiash caed his pipe'to the wa% • ' 

. Faith, then there's be loadin and.primln, * 
' Atto'hejifthey'teiaaditaTa." 



jgkidi, we may suppose, would be the language of the 
WeaCmorland farmers, when the ^^ biasing beacons'^ 
infonid^ them ihat the Scotch were prowling the 
ccioDptry for preyl At that time thiey came down 
upon our pea^cefiil vales in large bodies ; these spread 
theOQH^ves into smaller companies, iii order to ravage . 
the country mare effectually. -The first ' indication ^ 
woidd naturally be from Penrith beacon, -wHere the 
marauders' would be. observed .' sculking ' through 
laglewood Forest. JFrom this beaconj allthe others 

. on Helv^yn, Highstreeft, Crossfell, Ingleborough, 
Benson .<Siiott,' IWarton ' Crag,' Clbiigha,'' and all 
the smaller ones, the marks of which we find on 
every hill top which commands two ' vales. ' There 
has scarcdy been five miles without a beacon through- 
olitthis^hQly. country. -■ Many 'of them still retain 
the name of beacons as indicative of their original 

. designation. As the alarm spread - through the 
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country, the mhabitants hastened to secure their 
property by driving the cattle into the lower offices 
of fenced buildings, and fastening the gates. The 
poorer cottages, therefore, which had not these secu- 
rities, fell an easy prey to the plunderers. — ^How 
happy ought we to feel now, when the humblest cot- 
tager sleeps as securely as his lordly neighbour ! 

3 « Farm Hotiaes.^ — The ancient farm houses are 
here extremely well described, and numerous speci- 
mens are to be found at this day, in all parts of the 
surrounding* ccmntry. Many hare been altered, and 
the characteristics des troy ed, but plenty remain tor 
the amusement of the antiquary. One of the best 
'q[>ec]iaens we have seen, we observed one evcsmi^ 
af^r deseendiftg <^ the brow of the moghty Helvet- 
lyn,"" into Glenridden vale. The hour wasllale, tjA 
we doubtfiil of our road^ we, tbere&re, made eoquiiy 
at the first cottage we found, which proved to be 
one of the genuine Westmorland kbd ; for the jdaa 
was not confined to this coimty alone, but extended 
through all the ndghbouring country. The house 
of Mr. Sewart, at the south end of Ambleside, ia of 
this kmd. There is a very good one at Sniithy 
Green, about five miles from Lancaster, fonlderly 
inhabited by Mrs. Catharine Threlfall. A ccfttege 
dose to the residence of James Crossfield, Esq. near 
Cartmel, called Guy'^s House, is a good ^ecimen^ 
except that the hech is either wholly or partially re^ 
moved. The Three Dollies in Cartmel^ foag once 
one of this kind of btnldingis. 

^ '' SmaU Wmdowar^lhe small windows, with 
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Stone mimiotts, at about eight inches distant, were 
undoabtedly intended to prevent the entrance of 
robbers ; and when they were made wider, iron bars 
let into the stone, answered the same purpose. i 
.< ^*MVe8h^ood or Thresholdr.—Thk word did 
not apply to the entrance, but to a huge* piece of old 
oak, let into the ground, and secured in the walls 
.. oh each' side. This was most. conunonlycaDed. the 
.Thresh^woody in the provincial dialeet,v md not 
Fre^h-tvood,' as Mr. Hodgson intimatei^ The in- 
conveniehce. of this ^ArefiA«t«;6ocf« standing five' or 
six inches firom the floor, first suggested die idea of 
laying a stone in its place, even with the aitrance. 
It was upon this thresh^wood that cross straws, 
horse shoes, &c. were hud to prevent the entrance 
of witches-->-mudi importance being attached to the 
threah-ivood. 

, « « The Hallanr— The haHan is evidently the 
origin of modem lobby, from which it differed only 
in being wider, and having a door at eadi end. In 
the farm houses the sacks of com were firequehtly 
deposited here, the night, before the market day. 
Here, too, pigs were hung up after killing. Over 
the joists above the haUan, a delightftil assemblage 
of sickles might be observed; and a shelf over the 
door, with hammers, pails, pincers, and other car- 
pentry Uyoia of the &rmer. 

^ ** The DowfuHouse^ *^T\m apartment was \ 
iu>t always separated firom the halkm ; but formed 
<Hiel€ommon kitchen with it. In some houses we 
find a second story over the downhouse. This we 
t8 
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ecmsidar as marking the transition fi»)m the anciefit 
to the modern plan of building ; and sucb IioaseB 
may be omsidered as o£ more recent constrocdon 
than the others. 

8 "MelUJoorr^The melUioor, it will be ob- 
servedy entered fieom the HaMan, at the opposite 
nend of the passage from, the &ont door. On open- 
ing this door, another passage presented itself. The 
.passage was separated from the house by a partition 
<£ dd oak^ and only sddom of stone, as Mr. Hodg- 
aon represents it. This partition was firequently 
oaryed and bore the date, and the builder's name ; 
and was denominated the heck. In houses of the 
moat ancieut date, this heck reached to the first 
beam of the upper story, where a huge oeU^oaal 
post^rmed its termination. It was usual to bore 
an augur hole into this post, and secure a piece of 
oow hfur in the hole by wooden peg, for the purpose 
of cleaning combs upon. Behind this heck, was 
generally a bench or seat, covered with woolly sheep 
fkins, or with a cushion, which owed its existenee 
,to the good hou6ewife''s thrifts 

* " Windows.'''' — One of these windows opened into 
.the middle of the house and was separated into three 
or four lights by stone munions; or munions of oak 
wood, secured with bars of iron. The second window 
in the front, opened from under the chimney wing^ 
and seldom exceeded two lights^ divided by one 
.nnmion. Here the Bible and Prayer<-book might 
generally be found, along with a few other boofca of 
almost equal reputation among our forefathers, via. 
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^' T<^ Hickathrift''— ^'' Jack tbegiaiit killer''- 
fitlier cottage lore. The garland of tlie Gt»lcltt 
Olove and Sir Williatn Stanley'^ Garland^ usuidly 
kept them company. The window in the back <»r 
the house was smaller than the firist mentioned one 
in the ftrmt, and often not very &r from the m^ 
door-^dLB it must be observed ihat the mell-door tmi 
heck were always at the back of the house* 
. ^^ " In the eiiefiings.'^'^Ii must be recoUecled^ 
4hat the evenings were the hours of social glee among 
the rude sons of Westmorland and its neighboiu^ 
hood. When winter brought the ^^laAg^ Iiu^ig neets,'' 
jthe neighbours met together by some fireside, ae- 
eording to appointment ; varying their houses ahnost 
eveiy night. Here the women, young and old, 
employed themselves with the rock and spindle, and 
enlivened the dreary evening with many a terrible 
song of love and murder. The old local tale of the 
old woman, alludes to this custom of visiting each 
oth^'s houses, for the purpose of spinning :— " Wya 
Matty,'' said a young wag, ^ what Parliament's gaaa 
et meak a la' et thear's to be fiill moon for three 
months this winter." — " Girt felk can due aught," 
replied Matty t ^^ tlien we can gang a rocking, every 
neet" This ganging a rocking^ or going with the 
Tock and spindle to the neighbour's houses was a 
firrourite pastime among our grandmothers, who had 
not the most distant idea of the more elegant env- 
ployment of tea drinking, which has now entirely 
superseded spinning and knitting. 

^^^^Wu^er workS^ r^The chimney wing was a 
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spacious place, as the ' chinm^ flue descended ho 
lower than the second floor. / From its pyramidical 
coMtruction/ the family could gaze' oh tfie heavens 
out of the chihmey top, as they jsat by the fire. On 
that side of the fire, next the hecky thereyas'usuiilly 
an oven; smrihg as the common repository for stock* 
ings, ahd'yam for ddrning stockmgs. . On the op- 
posite side of the fire, near the little windows, was 
commonly a small cuptjoard, called the locket, ge- 
nerally with a shelf in it, where all dry articles were 
kepti ' ' * '- ' * ' 

^^'^For winter tise.^ — The capacious chimney 
wing was mostly well supplied with lumps of bedT 
and bacon, for the family in winter. Dr. Goldsmith 
alludes to this custom, in his ^^ Haunch of Venison,^ 
where he says the Irish have 

....~<( A Gammon of bacon bans up for a shew. 
BAt for ^ting a maher of what tney take pride in, 
They'd as soon think of eating the pan that its fried in.'* 

Not SO the hardy yeomen of Westmorland. They 
enjoyed, good cheer ; and considered a well filled 
chimney as the most elegant furniture with which 
they, could adorn a house. The practice of drying 
beef for winter use, was occasioned. by the want of 
fresh meat during .the winter months ; as it was not 
then customary to slaughter much meat during the 
winter. . So strong, however, are ancient habits, 
that beef is still dried in this country, even when 
fresh: meat can be bbtJEiined at all seasons, though 
dried beef is allowed to cost double the price of firesh. 
^3 ^^Sai the family."' — The large space under ihe 
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eliimnejr wing was a tmljr omfortaUe jriaceibr a 
wmier evening. While die females were busied in 
qnnnsng and knitting, the elder bnmches of the 
fiunily or visitors, amuaed themselves with the rela- 
tion of marvellous tales at that time currently be- 
lieved. The regular ddbbies of the vicinitj never 
fiiiled to fomish' ccmversatipn for the cottage fiM- 
side. Aecordmg to the ancient sages of Westmor*. 
land — ^tbe (ddest and best acquainted with the pli» 
loflopjiy of spirits-— no spirit could appear befbvt 
twilight had vanidied in the eveintig, or after it apt 
peared in the moriiii^/ On this account the wiater 
nigfats were pecufiarly dBiigerous, owing to the long 
tevels which dobbies could keep at thatseton«' 'In*- 
deed thek^wsuione exception to Ais. If aaabbad 
murdered a woman who was with, dnld to him, she 
had power to haunt him at aU'lumrs; andtbeBomisli 
priests (who alone had the pewer of laying spiiics) 
oonld not ky a spirit of diis Idnd with any certain* 
ty, as she generally contrived to break Idose Isng 
before her stipdated time. ViThat a pity tba£ thus 
superstition should have been eiq^loded^ The tent 
for of the gallows has not half theefPect. A euipfit 
may hope to Escape thAt, but diere was no hope of 
escapmg being bau&ted. The mofderer might e>- 
liide human justice; but be could not escsf)6 the 
vengeance of the dobby. In common cases, how- 
ever, the priests could « lay" the ghosts; ** while 
ivy was grecfn," was the ninal term. But in very 
desperate cases, they were Irid in the ^^Bed Sea,^' 
which was accomplished with great difficulty and 
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even danger to the exorcist In tkis oomitsy, tKe 
most usual place to confine spirits, was imder Ham 
Bridge, a' few miles below Kendal. Many a grim 
ghost had been dunned in diat dismal * troughf^***- 
Aooofding to the laws of ghosts, they could; only 
seldom appear to more than, one person at once. 
•When these dobbies appe«red to the eyes, they hisd 
not the power of making a' noise ; and when they 
Minted the ear, they could not greet the eyies. ' To 
tUs however there was an exception, when a human 
bemg apdce to them in the name .of .the Bleail^ 
Trinity. : For it is an acknowleged truths that 
however wicked the: individual might have beenjm 
this wodd, or however light, he migluJiave made* of 
the AJmighty^s usme, he would tremble at its t^ 
sound, when separated * firom^ his . eartl% rcpy^riag. 
-^-^The diuses of spirits appearing aft^ death wcaie 
geaenlly tfaoee. . Murdered . persons canie ^agam to 
hMint their murderers, or. to obtain ju^e.bfiqp- 
pewing to other pers6ns,'likdy to see them aveqg^ 
In this, however,-, the* spirit sieems generally to have 
tdben a very fooUdi :i^; as. they mostly appeared 
to old womaij' or young men, with old, womesi*8 
hearts.^— Persons- who: had hid any treasure,' weK« 
doomed to haunt the place where that treasure was 
hid ; as they hadmade a god. of thdr wealth in this 
world, the place: where their treasure, was placed, 
was to be.their heaven after death.!- If any person 
could speak to them, and give them an opp<»rtunity 
of oonfessing . where theUr. treasure , was hid,.: they 
.could then rest in peace, but not without---Those. 
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-lirfao died wkh any heavy crimes' on their consden- 
ces, which they had notr confessed, were also doomed 
towander the eaitErat the midnight hour. These 
tfaoQe canides areaH that we have been able to disco^ 
ver'amongoUr:Westmorhttid hiUs, where the laws 
of spirits' seem to have been extremely well nnder- 
st^d. Those spirits had no power over those who 
£d not molest them ; but if insulted,, they seem to 
iiave been extremely vindictive, and to have felt 
little compnnetion in killing the *insulter. ^ They 
had power to assume any form, and to change that 
as ^ often ; as . they pleased ; but they, could ndlher 
vanish nor change, while a human eye was firmly 
fixed upon them, jt T his is the chief of what 
>we have been able to collect respecting ghosts, but 
witches and wizards seem to have been extiemdy 
plenlaful in this country at the period to which we 
allude ; and their freaks formed the sulgeet mailter 
for many an. eveidng^s chat imder the chimney wing. 
We have not been equally successfol in gaining: a 
knowledge of witches, as we have of ghosts. They 
were always old women, of remackably ugly featutes, 
and cross, tempers, who mostly resided alone in some 
solitary cottage. These beings had the power of 
doing mischief to those who treated them kindly ; 
but if their intentions were suspected, and the per- 
son they were about to witch, could dxaw blood of 
.them, their power was destroyed for that time. 
They had no power over any thing with a cross 
over it ; on this account^ the farmers' wives in Lan- 
cashire, siways make a cross on the dough, at night, 
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to dbis Y«Ty dby .* Biitt^ vat.fciriKi^y piinted wiih 
» crotss^ and two cross stmws veife kid on the tfares-* 
hold : a rowaix tree tafaaeh also checked th^ power. 
The priiiGipal feats of witches were to make cows 
east the caif, oyerturn carts of hay, turn themselves 
ifitb hares &r the.purpose of misleading the hunters, 
and witdnng people. It is gex^rally supposed that 
vliat was called "being wittohed^ was what we now-a* 
days term epileptic fits. — ^*— Th«re was anodier 
ovder of .-persons, superior to witches and wizards, 
called tri»^ men, or cpajuitors. These were supposed 
to have made a compact with the devil, that he was 
to serve them for a certain number of years, and 
then to have them body and soul after death. These 
wise men were such as had spent tli^ir lives in the 
pursuit of science, and had learned too much ; for 
^conjuration was supposed to be a science which as 
naturally followed other parts of learning as comv 
pound, addition follows simple addition. The wise 
man possessed wonderftd power. He could restore 
stolen goods, either by fetching back the articles, 
Aewi&g the thief in a black n^rror, or making him 
walk round the cross on the market day, with the 
atoien goods on his shoulders. This last however 
he could not do, if the culprit wore a piece dl green 
sad upon his head. Wh^i any person applied to 
the wi9e nmn for information, it was necessary for 
him to reach home before midnight, as a storm was 
the certain consequence of the application, and the 
applicant ran great risk of being tormented by the 
devil all the way home. The wise man was com- 
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pelled to give the devil some Uving animal, wheih 
ever he called on him, as a pledge that he intended 
to give himself at last. It was usual to consider all 
sdioolmasters as^ wise meuy and many an aching 
heart has the affectionate mother had, lest her darling 
•boy should learn too far. At Cockerham school, 
below Lancaster, the boys in the mast^r'^s abs^ce, 
had got to his books, and had raised the devil. He 
must be en^ployed, or have one of them for his pai^s. 
The ready wit of one boy saved them all, for he oj^ 
dered him to count the seeds on the Windmill hill. 
This he, accomplished instimtly; and again de^ 
manded employment. The same ready wit ordered 
him to twist a thumb syme (a rope) of sand, ^pd 
Wash it in the Cocker. He could twist the s^a»^ 
bilt could not wash it in Cocker. Thus the boys 
escaped; for he returned no more. The broken Sag 
through which he rose, is shewn to this day. This 
story is firmly believed by h^f the farmers^ wivei 
in that neighbourhood, and by many of the farmers 
too. . We insert it to shew that ..these superstitioim 
^re not so completely exploded, as some pl^ilosor 
fliprs would persuade us. Whoever will search the 
i^untry with the same attention that we have done, 
wOl find hundreds of equally improbable tales tokt 
and believed. In justice to Westmorland, we must 
confess that the country between Lancaster and 
Preston is ten times more superstitious than any part 

of this county. Fairies, wl^ich were once sp 

plentiful in this country, are completely gone. Even 
those who beUeve they once ousted, acknowleclgis 
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they are now extinot. They were a race of beii^ 
between men and spirits. They had marriages and 
reared children, followed occupations; and particu- 
larly churned their own butter. Their habitations 
were in caves ; and they were considered perfeetly 
harmless, capable of being visible or invisible at 
pleasure ; and generally of small stature. We havse 
never been able to learn whether they were immois 
tal or not, or whether they were liable to future re- 
wards or punishments. Information of this kind 
may be had from books ; but that is not our pur- 
pose. We are only tracing the opinions which ex- 
isted in this country, which we have collected from 
the lips of old folks, independent of whitt writers 
may have said on the subject. 

^^ '^ Hohthtusf^ or (as he was more generally 
called) Throb-Thrush^ was a being distinct fiom 
the fairies. He was a solitary being who resided 
in Mniom, and had his regular range of fiuin 
houses. He seems to have been a kind spirit, and 
willing to do any thing he was required to do. His 
only reward was a quart of milk porri^e in a ^nip- 
ped pot. The servant girls would regularly put 
the cream in the chum, and say, ^^ I wish Throb 
would chum that,^ and they r^ularly found it done. 
Throb^s readiness to fulfil the wishes of his fiiends 
was sometimes productive of ludicrous incidents. 
One evening there was every prospect of rain next 
day, and a fiimier had all his grain out. ^'I widi,'" 
said he, '^ I had that grain housed."" The n ext 
moming Throb had housed every sheaf, but a fine 
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tt«g that had helped hun was lying dead at the bani 
door. The day, however, became extremely fine, 
«Dd the fiurmer thoiHght his grain would have been 
better in the field. '' I wish,"" said he, << that Throb. 
Thrudi was in the mUl-dam C and next morning 
all &e fisirmer^s grain was in the mill-dam. Such 
WCTe the tales that were told of the Millom Brownie, 
and as constantly believed. He left the country at 
hat, through the kindness of a tailor, who left him a 
eodt and a hood to keep him warm during the win* 
ter. He tras heard at night singing at his favourite 
haunts, 

^Tbob-thnish ba« got a new coat aad a new hood, 
And he'll aerer do more good. " 

From this we conclude, that however excellent he 
might be as a workman, he was but a very indiffer- 
ent poet. With this we shall conclude the super- 
atttions of the country, which will in a few years be 
ftigot. It was only by seeking out the old and 
garrulous in the most romantic spots, that we were 
^udbled to procure these theories. To the careless 
and superficial, sudi studies will appear trifling; 
but to the philosopher, who seeks for a cause to 
evary consequence, these hints will be valuaUe. 
How have these superstitions arisen? Whence 
are they derived ? In what do they differ from 
other countries? And what light do they throw 
iqpon the history of the country ? What patt is 
Celtic? What Roman? What Heathen? What 
Christiui ? — Sudi are the uses to which they ought 
to be turned. 
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i^'^^WM.''— The hearth w^s genenSftdtfA 
i few inches above the ftxA*, and paved. This Mp^ 
pe^trs ta have been the most ancient fife-pkce fei^ki- 
feriOT houses, though a recess in the wdl, similar to 
(hose of the present day, has universally prevail- 
ed in all old castles — see Gleaston Castle, niicM 
like fire-place still remains. The ancient heatth 
i^ins well adaptied for peat and wood fires. It 
#(mld ht impossible to bimi roots of trees, and arii 
t£^W (dte milAi vritkmf thte) in a grate. A« ced^l»e' 
emi^ l9ie gen^l fuel, hearjdMs disappis^af^^ ; becaiMl 
coals require a greater quantity of fresh air to hUp 
up the cc^bustiont . which can only be supplied by 
a grate. 

^^^ << £Miie2>fciMr.'*_a^e raniiel4M& 
piebe' of wood dros&riiiig die ehiMney, fafiUM *^' thtf 
flwr of the upper rdoin*. From this wais suipfsideS 
t chaifi) with crooks, which coidd be raised oif foil- 
ed fironr Imk to Kidt. In the better sort of hMties, 
Aere was a Ibng crook retching from therannd^blMe 
to the fire, called the ratten^^^rook. These fire- 
places were ekceedivgly convenient for tmamf 
Idtdiens^ where Mrge pans were in consfanftreqc^it^ 
iatfk. They #ere t^ iisefiil for bAkin;^ tm, «ft<^s 
open a girdie^ whieh was a circnlar phtifc' ti im, 
placed upon a brandrMh, or iron fripod. Ti4i^ 
&Ik waS' afi9o oeaUdonally suspended ftoior theraliM- 
etoA in K/0ofc4cife, mifde to supply the pliioe^oftBc^ 
ItAidreth. 

^^ «< CMeil^ (OoseUr'—MMkY ti these ckMM atilT 
remain. They were the usual depositories^ of the 
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m$ cakes, Md other eatables which required to be 
i^pt dry, and out of the reach of the mice. Those 
which now remaiii generally bear dates from 1650 
to 17S0— 80; very few being found of a more an- 
cient date. 

^' << The bower.^ — ^The bower was not always on 
die left of the oak closet, or bread cupboard^ as it 
was m<m g^erally termed. The rule for making 
the bower was this : — The pantry, or place for keep* 
ing milk and butter was always on the north or cool 
Ade of the house, and the bower on the other ; so 
that it might open on the right or left side of the 
cupboard, as circumstances required. 

*^ " LoftJ* — It was usual for the stairs into the 
loft to lead from the bower or chamber. That part 
of the loft into which the stairs opened, was eomf 
monly open to the thatch or slate; and a second 
room opening from that, was ceiled and made com* 
Ibrtable for a spare bed. 

^ <^ Wooden poate^ — Mr. Hodgson has made an 
error h^e. Those houses which had two . rooms 
.above stairs were roofed according the present phuu 
When the roof was supported by a pair oi principals 
resting either on the groimd or on huge stones, on 
each side of the building, there was seldom any loft^ 
;exoept a small place for lumber. In building these 
anei^it houses, the principals were first erected, and 
bound, together with strong wood pegs. The wall3 
were then raised to a proper height, and the whole 
«oy«red with thatch or slate. In Lancashire, a sim- 
pk manner of building houses prevailed. The prin- 
u2 
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cipals were erected asl above, and the irfd6» of Hfe 
bou«^ cotMtrueted of posts* let iA«o the ground; 
strong twigs were wrdught m j^fween these posts 
aaiid eoTel*ed with a miitture of elay, rotten straw and 
cow dung. Many of these edifices still remain^ -pnaf^ 
tleularly m the neighbourhood of Garstang. These 
faon^es hate no upper rooms, the sle^ng apartments 
Bding Separated from the dwelling-house by a payti>- 
xion, and ceiled over. 

^ « nateh of heaih dr ^riw^.''— Thatching, 
though once an important trade in this country, is 
how almost unknown in Westmorland. There are 
men who can cover a house with straw,- but none 
ifhat ca» thateh. The art is however still under- 
stood in the Fylde, m Lancashire. It is there 
Stucfied as an art; and executed in its ori^id 
perfisction. To prepare the straw, in Lantashhpe, 
several carts of wheat straw are laid in a heap beside 
some pit of water, commonly beside' a marl j^i& 
The straw is there regularly watered, in dry weather, 
drery day, till it decays and sinks into a half rJMai 
mass. It is thendhi^n out straight and tied u|^^^ 
bandies which are set on end, and remain Ifi that 
posi'fion for a Jength^ of time. When in a pric^MT 
state,- it is laid upon the buildings, as wet as possfl[>le. 
When the thatching is finished, the ridge and etids 
of the house are secured with a cemedt of elay, riMVt 
sttaw, and cow dung, well mixed. A well thstdiei 
house has an extremely beautiful appearance, whm 
finished. The straw lies perfectly smoolli, aadtte 
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$jpi^ at Mnding fods «re TteiUcM^stte nMe rixyf 
preseatiiig one u&if^m xotem of iiuerwonfif vtffi^. 

^ <^< 7%o^ of $ie peasaf^rgT*'^^}^ bMses of the 
peMsntry had seldelki either down hoffse or haUcn^ 
A d6or IB tha^ end where ikit chimney was, openei 
hASbd the li^ck; thus screebing liie cold extemtf 
air fSN>in the fii^e-oide. Nnnibers of these hooMs 
stiH reiHam in idl partft of the coimty: Many of 
them evidently, not lAove a century old. 

»« The wo^ Of a black she&p.'^—The specimeM 
we have seen of the self-gr^f as it was called, was 
a neat misttnre of bkck and white wool, widiout 
either blue or red among it. When very neatly 
mixed with a small portion of black wool, it nmib 
very neait stockings; but for coats, only a veiy 
BftMiIl quantity of white was added. 

** '^Harden cloth."^ — Harden cloth, such as bales 
me conimonly packed in, rather of an open texttcre,^ 
and very coarse. Shirts ci this cloth were apt to 
nuke too free with the skin, from their natural bxQcx^ 
ifMll^. To r^nfer them a litde more tnu^tnble and 
kiadly , they were taken to some neighbounng brook; 
mMte there was a hattlmg stone. The battling 
stone was a large smooth fiiced stone set in a slop- 
Hi|f position ; and the shirts being stepped in the 
water, were laid in folds upon the stone, and 
beat with a battUngwood. It is surprising how 
soft the doth was rendered by a few operations of 
tMg nature; and how much the bleaching was faci- 
litated by the wettihg and drying. Sudi are the 
ftlteralioiis and teinem&dB of a few yeaars, that our 
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very paupers would now desjAse the dresses yrmn 
by our jreomanry a century ago ! 

^ *< From house to house.^ — ^It was usual fer 
nearly all trades to go from house to house to work, 
as wdl as the ropers and hacklers. The carpestexB 
apd tailors in country places still keep up the andem 
custom ; and act as the newspapers of their respec- 
tive districts. Shoemakers and many other trades 
formerly practised this itinerant manner of working, 
or as it was provincially termed, whipping the cat. 

^ « roifor.''— The tailors had formerly a greater 
variety of work than at present In additbn . to 
men^s clothes, they made women^s gowns, petticoats^ 
and stays. These articles bemg made of so mudi 
stronger materials than at present, were not consi- 
dered women^s work, but were the peculiar piovince 
of the tailor. 

^ ^^ •Clogs,'** — These still form an important arti- 
cle of a Westmorlaind fiirmer^s dress. Indeed, it 
would be impossible to wade through the wet and 
dirt of a fiffm-yard, in winter, without these gtuods 
to the feet. It would make a good subject for anti* 
quarian research, to ascertain whether clogs or dioes 
were the more ancient invention. 

^ " Rainy country,'^ — This has been justly deem- 
ed a rainy country ; but. what proportion the fidl of 
rain in Westmorland may bear to that of flat cooii^ 
tries we have never been able to ascertain. 

^ << Long oaken table.'" — The long table was an 
indispensable piece of fbmiture in evayfiurm house. 
Many of these ancient tables still remab, with findy 
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csrtei feet and frames. They always stood under 
Ae pdncipal window in the house, and were erected 
mA tike spot wW6 they were to remain. 

^ « Long-^eit^.'" — ^This was a Knd of fixture ; 
Had a remarkably comfortable seat it was, snugly 
fliidteted by thediimney wing, and skreened from 
the winter wind»^; the younger part of the fiunily 
dUfaned ilke loD^^«elllIe, as their seat. Here, loo, 
flie fe^ef^ #hiled ihray the midnight ho«r, when the 
rcBt of the family had redred' to steep. 
. si Of y^ seonte.^ — The scoiice was very ofteii a 
Mi^eAle article, cajpiaMe of Bdftg Arawn acroto th^ 
#66t^of the fire, firem t!he ebrneil of the heck; tliuff* 
lAMii^ Ihe fSlti^ily up;^^8ki^ei!*e^, 16 a Ihdi^piirldnr. 
hi hotiies of t!his kind, where the fire was plae^'^ 
i^nAi); the end ^all, the Idng-sifettle was sM h^ji&pst 
the heck, and the old hollow alrmed (£aar, y^ iim 
dAiiff^^j stood on the other side. Bat in some 
SAteBM a' pahition of ston6 wiis di^wn along dib 
beam, wMcIf seplirated' the cfahn^ey inn^ frofn the 
Bolide, Irving a wMe efitrance to the fire \ within 
Ais, ^erie benches all around, except wh6re the fire 
ivte idiacM. The sconce waii usiiaHy a piece of f&r- 
liiieui^ in siich houdeis as Aese ; and w6en ct^awn tip^ 
ftiikied a place o#pecidiar waitmth lUb^ edihforf. 

^ '' The chairar—The chairs ^ere of oak, and 
wKk to correspond with the othei^ frumiture. A 
set of chaifff in those days would haVe served' many 
.derations, as time had no efect upon them. 

*• " The bedateadiy^^in some of the very best 
H^Ubes, they we^e the most extravagsint articles of 
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fomitore. There is a bedstead in Dallam Towers 
which was brought from Low Levens, of peculiax 
beauty. The carving is so fine^ that Mr. Gillow^ 
of Lancaster, declares it could not now be imitated 
at a less expense than.<£^500. This will give scmie 
idea of the luxury of our forefathers. Only very 
few specimens remain of these truly antique bed* 
steads. One or two at Sizergh, one at DaUam 
Tower, one at Muncaster HaU, and one or two in 
Lancashire, are all we have heard of. 

^ " Chests J" — Only very few of these andent 
diests now remain, of the true carved kind. . Thos^ 
that dp remain are invaluable. It may be observed, 
diat in all these old carvings the endless or nm]# 
knot was a particular subject. Some of these nu^c 
knots are extremely amusing to trace throi^ aU 
their intricate windings. 

^ " The outer door^ — The most ancient out do<»s 
are not studded with nails, but with large wooden 
p(^, about an inch square, cut to a pyramid. 

^ " Peeled rmhes.'*' — The peelings of the rushes 
were made into besoms for sweeping the floors.. 
Even at this day, several poor people in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mosses^ make a tolerable livelihood 
by peeling rudies for candles, and making bespqufi 
and bears of the peelings. 

^ <^ Unleavened cakesP — ClapJbread, as it is call* 
ed, has been the prevailing bread in Westmorland 
from time immemoriaL Its name is derived from 
the method of making it formerly. The bre^ was 
mfide of oat-meal and water, mixed to a paste. The 
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housewife sat down on the floor, with the baekJioa/rd 
<m her knees. On this board she laid a piece of 
paste, which she clapped^ or beat with the hand, till 
it expuided to a broad thin cake — hence the name 
iii clapJn'ead. This bread is now expanded by a 
piece of wood, called a roUmgjpin^ which answers all 
the purposes of clapping, and is much readier. The 
riddleJyread, used in Lancashire and Yorkshire, is 
prepared from oat-meal, leavened by a little sour 
dough, preserved in the kneading trough from one 
baking to another. The meal and water are, in this 
case, mixed thin, and leh all night to fisrmetat 
Next morning, the dough is poured upon a board, 
%ut by fiirrows into squares. By a motion similar 
to riddling com, the dough is made to expand--^ 
hence the name of riddleJyread. Bread thus mad^ 
is spread upon a cratch, or a frame of wood, crossed 
with strings. Heye the bread becomes very hard, 
and win keep almost any length of time. Befox^ 
eating, it is usually toasted by the fire; and, whefi 
well buttered, is remarkably pleasant. A gende- 
man in Lancashire observes, that the proper quan- 
tity of butter, is, the same thickness as the bread. 

^ " jrtm«ro&.'"— Perhaps few subjects could be 
found more interesting than a description of the 
manner of conducting funerals in this country. In 
most parts of Westmorland, the regular ancient sys- 
tem of conducting ftinerals, was to invite what was 
called the bidding, being a certain extent of houses, 
considerably less than the township, but which had 
been called the "bidding,^ for ages. In very 
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thmly Sshiibiled pUoes, it was cmUmvty to ^^ bid^ 
two at a boQte; btU wbere the country is more po- 
pulous, only obe was ^^ bidden^ at each hou«^. Oa 
amving at the '^fimei^al bouse,^ a laxge table waf 
set out, co¥c«ed with cheesy wheat bread, and oat 
cake; ale.^o, cold pr warm, according to the sea- 
son of the year, was served round to each of the 
company, and a ;smaU wbeaten loaf given to carry 
•home. It was also customary for each attendant 
to touch tbe corpse. This arose from an old super- 
idbiuctfi, finnly believed through all the country, tba^ 
iiiibe iDuxderer touched the person he had murdeced, 
the coqpse would begin to bleed ; hence all who at- 
tended funerals were required to pass this ordeal^ 
to prove that they were innocent of the deceased'^s 
death. A few miles below Lancaster, an entirely 
di&rent form prevails, even |it this day. All whp 
are bidd^ are expected to present the mistress of 
the house with a diiUing each, towards deficaying 
^e expense of the ftmeral. The provision is what 
^ey term white posset^ made of milk, &c. and cur- 
rants. The po9set is served up in very large bowls, 
generally borrowed for the purpose. This is placed 
upon a long narrow tfible, so that three pensons on 
each side of the table can sit to each bowl, and feed 
themselves with spoons. After the posset, ale is 
carried round in flagons to the company. At Dal- 
ton, in Fymess, however, the most singular mode 
of conducting funerals prevails. A fuU meal of 
Ivead and cheese and ale is provided at the '^ ftmeral 
house ;^ and after the corpse is interred, the parish 
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eleik prodftims, at the grave ride, that liie company 
moaast repair to some appointed puUic house. Ar- 
rived there, they sit down by foura together, and 
each four is served with two quarts of ale. One half 
of this is paid for hy the conductor of the fitiiera), 
-and the other half by die company. WUIe they 
Are drinking the ale, a waiter goes round with cakes, 
serving out one to each guest, which he is expected 
to carry home. Even the passing-bell and tolling 
vsxj considerably in the course of a few miles. At 
Heversfaam, on the morning of the ftmeral, each of 
i2ie three bells is tolled six times for a child, ten 
times for a woman, and twelve for a man. This is 
repeated three times; thus, for a child, the first bell 
tolls six times, the second bell rix times, and thfe 
third bell six times ; then the first bell six times, &e. 
In the afi^rnoon, the bells toll at intervals trtl the 
funeral; tolling six or weight minutes, and resHng 
six or eight minutes, successively. This method of 
'^orossing the bells^ is eornmon, we believe, in several 
other places. In some places, ^^e largest bell UAh 
every minute its " solemn knell.*** This has cer- 
tainly the most solemnity in it. 

^ ^^Fig^e!^ — It would formerly have been count- 
ed extremely profane, not to have dined, ^r aN; 
least supped upon fig-sue^ on Good-Friday. This 
was made of ale, figs, and wheUt bread. It may not 
be amiss to notice that this fig-sue is « perfect cure 
for colds and coughs, if taken at bedtime. 

^^^Aipine BigtortJ^ — ^This jflant is commonly 
called EcMterdedges^ in this part dP the country, 
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and was the usiial lierb for what were called herb 
puddings. Besides the Alpine Bistort (Polygonum 
vi¥iparum) other plants were occasionally used, such 
as the Mercury, (Mercurialis perennisj) and the 
Great Bell flower, (Campanula Rapanculus,) &c. 

*^ " Tea^ — It has often been asked how people 
lived before the introduction of tea. However dif- 
ficult it might be to resume the ancient regime, we 
believe that people lived as well in the olden time as 
they do yet. The brealdast was commonly hasty 
pudding, with beer, milk or butter. In the after- 
noons, bread and cheese, with beer or milk. The 
introduction of tea has made a complete revolution 
in the constitutions of English people. Our light 
watery food has banished those inflammatory fevers 
which formerly raged with such violence; and as 
human beings are continually liable to disease, ano- 
ther order of maladies has usurped their place. 
Nervous disorders and apoplexies are much more 
prevalent; and people now.a-days die of milder dis- 
eases than in the days of our &thers. 

*^ «' WUh Fccw^iwg'.''— Relics of the Christmas 
feasts, to a greater or less degree, remain in all parts 
of the country. In most places, within a few years, 
the ancient hospitality, though expatriated firom the 
dwellings of the rich, was permitted to creep into 
the servants^ hall, on Christmas Eve. All the la- 
bourers and mechanics of the neighbourhood paid 
their annual visit to the kitchens of those houses, 
where they could produce a claim, however weak — 
such at ever having worked for the master — having 
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opened a gate for him whien hunting — being the son 
of some person who had been servant to the master^s 
father — being thirty-second cousin to one of the ser- 
vants — ^being very kind with some person who was 
very intimate with the shoeblack's assistant — or in 
ftct, any cause which would get the visitor within 
the door, at a time when all was gaiety, and no par- 
ticular attention paid to the bearing of the guests. 
Then came out the two gallon copper, foaming with 
brown October, that "drank divinely.'' The fiill 
hbrtks were handed round with cheeifolness, imd 
" J Merry Christinas^ and a ha^^y New Year^V 
invoked upon tl|e heads of all the family, evendown 
to the favourite lapdog, whose treble bark cheered 
the lone hours of the housekeeper, while the butler 
attended his master to London. Many was the tale 
and smutty' jest which circled round the old kitchen 
oh this joyous night. And as many of the stories 
had not becfn told since the last Christmas Eve, 
die company was ready to hail them with firesh 
cheerings.— Early in the morning, every, old man 
who could "rub the hair of the horse over the 
bowels of the cat,'' wandered from house to house, 
in company with some neighbour, whose Stentorian 
voice was best caculated to " break the bands of 
sleep asunder." The honest inhabitants of the 
Westmorland cottages were agreeably roused from 
their dreams of mince pies and "three card lant," 
(as loo is called in this country,) by the elegant air 
of ** Hunsup through the wood," and the homely sa- 
lute of " Good morning, John Dixon, good morning. 
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Betly DincHi, and all the rest of your faiulji ; I inA 
ytm a merry Chnstmas, and a happy new jear.^ It 
often happened that whik the husbaaid was gone 1» 
^^ open ehrkteas,^ in the giveat man's kitdhen, the 
good wife was plud^ing geese and preparing sweet 
pies tit home ; so that the '^ fiddliers,^ were often* in^ 
vited into the first taste of the Christmas dieer^ & 
these their noetunial visitis^s; and as ^dayfight 
)^ga« to glent in the sky^"" the two minstrds might 
be seen toddling towards home with theix: *^ shins 
fii^^ — 'In' itneb phice& as could' boast, of a set of heUs^ 
ihe bHaaen tDiuic fk)m the cburdt steeple announced 
thaH it was Ghristmils day. At the joyousf siiund^ 
M the b0y» witlsn hearing of tJ^m. quitted Htm 
bMBy t» load the kxtdieB hearth witk a lkug;Bfi9id; 
4bQ most conqnicnous object of whieb w^ssi ai hagt 
pieee of i^ood, pompously denadxdtiated the ^ CSiiia^ 
maa stock r and hang ott die ketdis. After iteii^ 
tfoduotion of tea, k was usual to^ hrealE&stvi^il it 
lliaf mdming, though it was nerer tasted ali the xett 
of thel year« The noise of the preparsttioitt^ by t&a 
}^»f roused the master and the female |Nirt of tbe 
fiynily. In faitn honsesy the master'*a first duty was 
to eomj^im^it every cow with a i^af of waty and 
theA relurd to faroacfa the '' Christmas ttinkJ^ This 
dtme, the boyiS aad young men sallied out into tile 
villages^ sii^ng this very el^ant piece of poetiy, 
whid Sir Walter Scott has overlooked in coUecfing 
his relies ;r^ 

An ' hyak y er pies, 

A Kefsavu day iJtt (he mtxtOag.** 
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The enunciation of this minstrelsy, generally pro- 
cured a good appetite for tea and hot buns which 
awaited their return. It is only however within a 
lecefnt period, that the male part of these families 
was allowed the whole even of that breakfast of tea. 
A hasin of milk porridge, and in some places a basin 
of sweet broth preceded the tea, one cup of which 
was considered a great treat. The sweet broth was 
made from the mutton which had been boiled for 
the mince pies, and was seasoned with sugar, raisins, 

currants, cloves, &c. The breakfast being over, 

generally by day break, the boys procured a quan- 
tity of yew, box, laurel, and other evergreens, with 
which the girls decorated the windows. The clerk 
of the church or chapel took care to adorn the can- 
dlesticks, the windows, the pulpit, and in some places 
even the pews in a similar manner. In Westmor- 
land, box and yew were and are considered indis- 
pensable, but in some parts of Lancashire where no 
yew grows and wild box is not cultivated, and stone- 
crop, (sedum reflexum, &c.) is nourished in flower- 
pots ; spruce or Scotch fir is used as an evergreen 
for adorning both houses and places of worship. — 
Breakfast over, and the morning work done, the 
young men, dressed in their " Sunday duds,^' went 
into the fields with their guns ; for Christmas day 
was a great day for field sports. Even long after 
the introduction of the game laws, the more wealthy 
part of the community connived at this practice, 
and allowed their more indigent brethren to enjoy 
the sports of the field for one day out of three hun- 
x2 
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dred wad »kty-fire. We beH^ye tlfsl in ttttmy of 
the less ckrilisKed parts of the countfy, partkiihtrly 
in Lancftshire and Cumberland, ibis custom is aoi 
yet abolished. Where the privilege was denied, » 
custom obtained of shooting at a ^^white"^ upM^ m 
barn door, for a tea kettle, or other trifling pme^ 
Whefe the observances of religion ire more erectly 
enforced, that sport is also denied, and the shooting 
takes place on the Allowing day ; and ft sober game 
at whist or loo fills the tedium of Christmas day in 
the afternoon — so impossible it is to compel peopkr 
to be virtuous. — The custom of giving CknghnoB 
boxes has been long laid aside. And little of thai 
feasting which took place at Christmas now remains. 
In some of the more retired parts of the country, 
however, the ancient custom still continues. Ale, 
brewed expressly for the season; and uncommonly 
strong, called ^* Christmas Drink^^ is prepared for 
the occasion. A large quantity of mince pies, are 
hui^ up in baskets over the dairy ; and every visi^ 
tor, whether friend or sttanger, is invited and treatod 
with a pot of beer and a mince pie. Danced are 
made at the village inns— public card parties for 
biins or pears take place at the fiirm bouses. Some^ 
times these card parties are for a goose, a 1^ of 
mutton, or a whole sheep.-^This pairt of our notes, 
is much more imperfect than we had intendeds It 
was originally our intention to have spent h Christ- 
mas in an excursion through what we call a primitive 
part of the country, previously to our puUidiing 
these notes. The track we had chalked oof, was^ 
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la pass orer KideHmad and visit HaiKtebope^ Deep« 
iitiey Qrisedale^ GleDiidding^^aBd th£ rest of Paltem 
dale, whet e we could have fixed our quarters at Mra» 
fidbson's of JJUamaUft bead. Having visited moal 
of the farm houses aad cottages la this difirtrict» at 
that festive seasMi, ire would have taken up ofiit 
next ^piarters at Newdiuidit and have explored the 
ivcesset of Matterdale ; then have crosaed the wa>» 
ter at HaUsteads, and spent a few days in Martnw 
dale, and so have returned home. Our increasing 
avocations have hitherto rendered the execution of 
this desirable prcgect impossible; but should we 
ever have the command of a month^s leisure at 
Christmas, we shall certainly avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to acquire that varied and valuable in« 
formation whicA can alone be obt^ned by such a 
tour. 

^ '' The Siang.'^-^Tih^ custom of riding the stang, 
was a punishment for several crimes, which, since 
ita abolition, pass almost unnoticed. The ceremony 
was, we believe, generally performed fay proxy ; and 
was the punishment for men beating their wives, 
though oftener for women beating thor husbands. 
It was also the punishment for adultery. The last 
time we witnessed an exhibition of this kind was 
fer this crime. The culprit thus honoured was 
generally no commcm offender ; ^or a whole village 
wimid seldom unite to punish an innocent pcrsen-H* 
the sentence was therefore, in most instances, per. 
feotly just. When it was ascertained that one of 
the vSlagers had ^ overstepped the modesty of na*> 
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Ime,^ by breskhig the laws of chasdty, a night was 
appointed, in the absence of the moon, for ^^ riding 
the stang.^ The person nominated to personate the 
eolprit, (gmerally the. greatest bkckguard in the 
village,) was originally mounted astride of a pole ; 
(in the country dialect a stang;) but the pole being 
a rather slippery situation, as derated situations 
generally are, a ladder, a plank, or a hand barrow, 
was frequently substituted for it. The stang was 
borne on the shoulders of men, from door to door, 
widi a large retinue of men and boys, laughing and 
shouting. The f ^ rider^ sto}qped before each door, 
explaining the cause of his aj^>earance, in doggrel 
rhyme, rather fitmous for its obscenity than its wit, 
and concluded by b^ging money to spend. The 
perambulation generally concluded at the. culprit^s 
door, where (such is conjugal affection !) if it was 
for the faults of the husband, the wife saluted the 
crowd with a shower of boiling water, or something 
worse ; and if for the wife^s crinfts, the husband at- 
tacked the assembled multitude with his flaiL This 
was the signal for a concluding huzza and separation. 
They then repaired to the village inn, to spend the 
money, and boast of their individual courage and 
prowess in their contest with the punished party. 
And the evening was spent in recapitulating all the 
sttmg ridings at which any of the party had ever 
been present. Nor was this ceremony confined 
solely to punishing the irregularities of married folks ; 
for we can just recollect seeing a party. ^^ ride the 
fitang,'^ for a journeyman skinner at Cartmel, who 
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IumL iimaked hh sweetheart one Sfttuxdsjr nigjit 
wMle lie? was. siitiig up with her !'«*-4mt this was eui 
of the comBQan line of such occonrences ! 

^^^ Great supper mnd hade manyC — Thevf^ 

diis artide is entitled ^^ Westmorlaxid as it was,^ wt 

hsam BQt confined oursdhres entirely to this comitjr; 

bvit hasre occasionally rambled into the cont^neMs 

p^brta o£ tbe ad^ointng onea We riially thcrofim^ 

ffltMtrate the mamtei} of vakijlg a Chriatnias feiMl» 

a« it wasfpractised at EUd^ noir Laaeai^r, ynAm 

ihsem ieim yeaam\ though new, we'beliere^.hddasidei 

neFor to be again restored. Some of thepartieatft 

wiiom TO shall aUude^ hanre paaMd ^< thai bonoii 

C—n. whaKeno tr&vefier retunu^T otheva haJrefidttoi 

TietiiBB to that change i» the tiiies wUril haa poenad 

99 heavily an tEBeragricidtuzal intesDeais, andodMBB 

lutw kfil die ecmntry to sedi a a»)ce geual aoil. 

The main, pmpa of ancient. Britidft hosfkality hAa§ 

tinifl either dead^ eoqia^jtiatedt or ifuned^ theia is 

Ickilfe pCQspt <!t of 4 hew race arismg t9 lesteve theie 

ttMige&r«***«>«^These Cfariatmas fesdrvitiea were canied 

CBS «t the rate of aboot three nigfals & wedcy it kanam 

been anaaged by imaaemoorial custom that sndt ith 

dinduab dHndd haire their fettt (or e&v asitiaeaBod 

in that place,) on suck a partkukr night. At tke 

first bouae the feinaka assembled about thxea ia. die 

afternoon to drink tea, afier wlndb^ and settling the 

affinini of all the new married couplesi, and deofdig^ 

wfae&cr true lore Imots^ bows et muade dBelIs,.wne 

die neatest trimning fixr a cap^ and expatiathg on 

the ftsfaioBs then in vogue, dney sat down to specu«» 
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Udon, that very noisy game ; where the curiosity of 
the EUel kdies seldom allows them to eaSdv the 
cards to remain unexamined till the appointed mo- 
ment. About seven, the men arrived, and instantly 
took their seats at the card table. One party crept 
into a comer to play at penny wlust. These were 
mostly dons whom nobody dared to encounter at any 
other game. A few of the more noisy, joined the 
ladies at the speculation and loo table. And a 
party of choice spirits sat down to a bold run at 
brag. Meantime ^^ swops of good brown aleT weife 
hkadied rpund. The pipe was in great request, Bxtd 
die deal table was pfib»i bpitered in setting the 
superiority of Swedish to common turnips, or et* 
posing the JbOy of Mr. B— , of Leach House, for 
introducing short-horned cows and Southdown she^. 
The 'probaUe expense of marling a five acre field, 
and the advantage's of soot for killing the wire worm^ 
were properly canvassed. This brought on the hour 
of cnipper, when the wide spread board groaned be- 
iieadi the numerous dishes, many of which were 
mxk 08 had graced the Christmas do of some great- 
greatgrandfather. The principal dishes on all these 
occasions, were a roast-goose, with groats or apple 
SMci^— a six riba of beef— a giblet. pie— ^potatoes 
roASted in the skinis — pyramids of mince pies,- and 
preserved gooseberiy tarts — apple pies-r-veal pies. 
Sec. &C. These, or part of these, having vanished 
beneath the knives and forks of the assembled farm- 
ers, the company again assembled round the card 
taUes. Pipes, and grog (above proof,) w^ haod* 
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ed round. The good natnred fanner and his wife, 
with that honest civility which ever characterizes 
those retired parts of the country, invited the com- 
.pany to make themselves welcome. Many a tale 
which had shook the sides of the relator^s grandfit* 
ther, was again repeated for the amusement of the 
present company. As the night wore away, and 
grog began to prevail, the minstrelsy of ^^ Love in 
a tub,"* " Chevy Chace," &c. gratified the ears of 
the auditors. Towards one o'clock, the winnings 
and losings of the company were enquired into: 
when it proved, that though much had been won, 
only very little had been lost ; as nearly all the par- 
ties had either won something, or just saved them- 
selves. The necessary congratulations on this for- 
tunate circumstance being exchanged, a glass of 
" humming grog,'' sfrohger^ it was observed ; than 
the rum itself, was handed to each of the guests, 
after which they toddled home to dream out the 
night upon cows and fashions, cards and rum punch. 
It is unnecessary to describe other festivals, as 
they were exactly similar, excepting that some Were 
more splendid than others, according to the circum- 
stances of the parties making the feast. Nor was 
this circumstance attended with any remarks. The 
compai^ appeared to enjoy the plainest supper with 
the same zest as the richest. It happened, however, 
generally that some little trifles of scapdal transpirie4 
at these meetings, which kept the township in a 
flame till the next Christmas. These suppers were 
continued till each of the parties had treated all the 
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fest ; imd m tbe<coinpaii]efi consisted of abiHit tven^ 
ty fiuniHes, it took two months before all wafi 
«ettkd. AAer tbe married people had dius cntel^ 
tained oae anodier, with a round of feasts, die 
y4>ttager part of tlie fiimifies had another seiies ef 
«iinilar festivals, though upon a less splendid scale, 
«rhere dancing formed the most attractive part rf 
(he evening'^s amusements. Such were the <6pleD- 
dours of Ellel, when the laliours af the farmer were 
firospinmis, and the leading toast was 

" Success to the farmer, the fleece, and the flail, 
May the landlord ever flourish, and>(euaat never fail !" 

^ " LyingUn.'^ — ^It has not been our fortune to ob- 
'tain very much of the customs formerly practised <)<i 
-these occasions, though we believe theie were some 
very interesting ones.* What we have obtained ^ 
lafaeall give. Previous to the time^ a quantity ^ 
«BWe0t butter was prepared ; for many of the Dale- 
landers believed that -a lying-in woman would never 
vaeover, unless she had plenty of sweet butter. It 
^as iibus prepared. The butter was melted {ttot 
^iled) in a brass pan, till the milk i»n to the top, 
asnd the salt «unk to the bottom. The milk was then 
flcummed off, and tSie butter decaaited dear from the 
4salt. A quantity ^of ium4md sugar halving been w^ 
beat itogefher in a bowl, with a little grated natmeg) 
was then mixed with the butter, when all was stindi 
till the mixture beg^m to codl. Thus prcgoared, it 
would keep lor any kagth of time ; and few houses 
w«re without u pot of sweet butter at all seasons <$f 
the year. »pn »l*5s oeeasicm, or at fimerals, a cemin 
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mige a£&aB^eB waq caBed ^ th0 Imting r tbe prin^ 
dpfll^nuiles of ivbich ;v«» foi^. . So soon as the 
cUld was bocn, its head vss ▼ashed over with rum. 
And the midwife took a 6w scraps of cheese) which 
mduaio epia iwoohiibat. These scrsps of cheese, 
were Ukssi home by the younger females of Uie com- 
fany^ and called dreaunng cheese, being extremely 
mliiaUe in predic^g the fhtuie fiirtune of young ^ 
Cemaks. Before the women departed, they sat down 
to tea, whatever tune of day or night it m%ht be. 
As soon as the good woman eould boar to sit up, 
ike neigbboiinBg wMnen were invited to a second 
.tea party, called the ^ vAvfkngy* when they all at- 
itended with presenls-^HEiome brought, bread, butter, 
aijq^ar, wine, or iSny thing deemed neoesaary at such 
a time. A great dail of etiquette was observed om 
iJiaaeotcaskms. It wias a^iseat insultif one wyiin 
ite JaiHag was faiigbt in the general isvitatiDn. It 
was akK> an ii|sttlt,af one of them vasfiot invited till 
after ilte child was. bom. 

^ ^^ CAri«tfi»«^«.'".^The8e in all i^sfi have beep 
considered as ^eat festivals ; but wi^ have been able 
to collect no particulars respecting them, peculiar to 
the country. In general, all the friends and rela- 
tions of the parties were invited, as well as the spon* 
sors. The .clergyjnan, and often the clerk was a 
party on these occasions. The evening was spent 
in drsakmg and menTma^Jng. There is somewhere 
in the^covnty, a manuscript poem, ealkd theCSirfih 
aeidnj^ Cbe sicene of which is laid in ^e Mighbovir- 
4m^ >i€(bian; mi wbidi gives a Isitlifal pCotuxe 
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cf the ancient custom of holding Chiisiemngs; We 
have often enquired for a copy of this poem,' wfaidi 
is exceedingly well written, but in vain— ^we Tiirt 
been constantly disappointed in our enqidries. -^ . 
^^''Jifarriagesr— The ^*Bridewain,''or "Bidden 
Wedding,^ was not confined to Westmorland alone, 
but was general throughout all the north of England. 
Poor blind Stagg, the faith&l poet of Wigton, has 
described one of these scenes in the most natural 
colours ; Anderson of Carlisle, in his Cumberland 
ballads, does not come &r behind him. The CoIHer 
Wedding, is another excellent description of the 
Bridewain. It never prevailed much in Lancashire. 
The last that took place in that county, was ribout 
forty or fifty years ago, at S^irkby Ireleth.--— It was 
usual to invite the whole country far and near^ to 
these weddings ; and at $;he appointed time, prepara- 
tions were made for a general feast. Each of the 
company gave something to the bride, who sat widi 
a plate upon her knee to receive the contribulionB 
of the company. 

** The breyde now on a coppy stusl. 
Site down i'th' fanld a> whithMn', 
With pewter dibbler on her lap, 
On which her towgher's gathYin'; 
The fwoak leyke pez in a keale pot, 
Are yen thro* tother min^lin' ' 
An' crowns an* hauf crowns thik as hail, 
Are i*the dibblor jinglin*, 

Reeght fiut that day." 

This subscription not only served to clear the a« 
penjses of the day, but produced a trifle as an outfit 
for the new married pair. After the marriage Cere- 
mony, they all mounted their horses, and had li race 
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fom a ribbon and a pair of gloves. This genenUy 

' created considerable mirth. The race over and the 

gathering done, the company sat down to dinner, 

which is veil described by Anderson. Stagg says, 

** Indeed there was some fecklcu fwok. 
That hiikt to be owr nejree, 
'At nobbit nibblen peykt an' eat, 
ilMt lejrie as mvanj mvf«t t 
Bit then there waa some yetherin* dogs, 
'At owr the lare laid th' capsteane. 
For some they said eat lumps as big 
As Sammy Ltank's lapsteane, 

I*th^bam that day." 

Thus bang << trigged with solid geer,^ they r^ 
tbed to the loft to dance. Ale and liquors were 
haaaded round, and all drank their fill. To fill up 
the day, races, wrestling, or any athletic sports were 
resorted to among the dancing and drinking. It 
neldom happened among so large a company of ** rus- 
^csy weel ]^ed wi*^ drink,"^ that they parted without 
a batde or two ;. and it was generally nearly mom- 

ii^ befoire the party was completely broken up. 

^ere was another custom at marriages rather more 
ancient than this that prevailed in Lancashire and 
some parts of Cumbarland. The Lord of the Manor, 
in whose jurisdiction the marriage took place, allow- 
ed the parties a jpiece of ground for a house and a 
garden. All their firiends therefore assembled on 
the wedding day, and the bridegroom having pro- 
vided a dinner and drink, they set to work and Con- 
stroeted a dwelling for the. young couple, of clay 
'and wood; many of these **clay biggins^ still re- 
main in the Fylde, in Lancashire. The relatives of 
ihe pair famished them with the most necessary 
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part of the the fiindttm, ted ihej were 
to Bfairt hit in the itotli. 



, Anong our momoranda, ^^ filid • tatltly oCaoiei 
on subjects connected with the ancient state of West- 
morland, which do not apply to any part of the 
foregoing extracts; which we shall therefore con- 
dense in the form of additional notes^ 

Had our time permitted^ we should have wished 
to have collected the changes which have 4^en 
place la the buMngs of Wealmerhn^^ Thii'ire 
weiild have done patfly in the lottotHilg twwMtr^ 
Belte Iste, od Windertoei^ w* a pkm t^mtrf 
home of die oHTfiid^ioned WMmerlavd icuidjt «rti 
called ly the nftme ef Hohne Hoiwe< The: pptaoH 
jpkndid edifiee waa erected by Mr* Ei^flfab^ bj 
mhm the phntaitioiia were Uid o%u*-^^VSA!bj 
Lesadi^ WoifhlMiMe was foriiedy «t^ M bm^ 
famous in the Annals ef the Coisaity^ for lufvi^^ 
originAUy beM tbeiedidenee of the Mofos^of IQtkb^ 
Lonsdlie. The eld house being in a most wselciwd 
at«te» tras pulM dowtu axfd l^fMraseiifc ndbatanlU 
building eimled ua its plaetf.f-~^OfEest Head, the 
property of Mr* John Sotilby itf UlTttiitoi^ ihm 
built about 1250 yearl f^i by one of Ae BvOwna. 
Bnng * young man ^ geddly aspect^ he eftpt|«M64 
Ae heart <^ a young Catholic lady, te whe^i the 
estate beleiq^ed, as ^y were dandi^ tqgfirlKi <m 
the green at Bewnets, aoeocdii^ to Aet ewMst of 
the tim& HAvmg itiaRted ber» he built tbe pv^- 
sent houaeif tiitbe,/9n?t o/a cfwa» in ootf^liiaciit le 
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]iBr jreUgioiL The ceLebrated Josiah Brown, and 
Rowley Brown were descendants of this fiimily, and 

possessors of Onest Head. The fine range of 

aMme bufldiiigs, occupied by the Bank, &c. in Eiricby 
lionsdale, was f^nrmerly a heap of miserable wooden 
houses ; which being burned down were replaced by 
the present edifices, &c &c. 

The improvement in the roads was another parti- 
culnr, for which we should have collected materials, 
acnuetfaing in this manner : — The great North Road 
aver Shap fells, was formerly passable only for horses, 
carrying packs. lUs, therefore, of cmly compara- 
lively recent date, that there was a good road at all 
in Westmorland. Now this county is only surpassed 
by few. The mail road, when completed, will be 
excellent. The improvements recently eflfected be- 
jtween Selside and Shap, are truly astonidbing; and 
prove the greatness of the minds which could si^ 
gesi such plans. . Hills are cut through and valleys 
Jevelled up, over wild moors, where nothiag but the 
junlble and hardy shepherds of the north could pass. 
Thfrjiew Ulverston road, is searcdy less surprising. 
Carriages and the heaviest waggons now pass safely 
i>Ver four or five miles of a morass, where, a few years 
1^, except in very dry weatb^, the human foot 
oonld not tread with security. . The excellence of 
the roads kk diis county is not attributable to the 
. materials aloue, but to a. superior method of con- 
atraoting them ;. though this latter point is only in itls 
infency in this county, and is utterly unknown in 
Lancashire. . . 

y2 
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The amkniidfas of odicr ywm whidi siiU Si^ 
Inaiii iii tiie ootmtjF^ wrald fttm » oofiioiis mtioj/tU 
tu Mr.TtMtTeh; ad tbougb waHOkj ymn nmft 
hiure bcm tonsoiited in the oqiiiiy, the xmdt 
mmi haive affinded the highest gnriificetioil to the 
loYon. of aatiqaitjr* The foUowiag it e tUghi 
sketch : — 

Kmdai Chwrch^ pecoHsr for ite hmng Jb^ aidea^ 
WM given by In de Talebois, the fiist Staton, of 
Kendal, to the Abbey of St. Mexy\ York; and 
was undoubtedly dedicated to St. Ctadhmttey as a^ 

pears from records in Sisergh Ball. JbM H0M 

belonged, no doubt, to the aforesaid Abbey ; and 
the present structure was built by the kte Geoige 
Wilson, Esq. at an expense of about ^8,000.—-^ 
Cupper lane is a corruptbn of Chapel lanfe, whieh 
led to a Catholic diapel near the head of Well Syko. 
■ i - S t Anne^M Chapd stood near Dockray Hall. 
It Wfts afterwavds converted into a dwellings honse, 
whidi house is also destroyed.----— j</2*<AaUoi(^e Ckt^ 
p9l stood at the east end of S^ninioiigate Briii^; 
but is now converted into a dwdhngJionso . ■■■ ■ 
Spittle was oaginally a hospital for lepers. Itwae 
dedicated to St. Leonard, and bdonged to Coaieii- 
head Priory .^^^-^f^-^eMdcrf Caatley of which no recoede 
temean.-'^'''^ttetkJA)w-hiU, an ar<ifi(»al nio«»t to-the 
west of Kendal, said by antiquaries to have been 4 
small Roman station ; ssid, by tradition, to- haf^ 
been raised ibr attacking the Castle. Its naM eonw 
fims this tradi«ion4^«-^^i7e2ii9ig)A>n Latih^y the 
seat of the ancient family of Bindloss.p-i'M.*'^S(eei|gfft 
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i»ib«Ml6d by the Nsdvi W JiondmenoC the Btamui 
of^lCeibAiL And « ▼4917 dd €h«pdi» pkUsd dofwa 
and telmilt in lh# year I'JSSi'-^f^f^WiatmmiMikwBB 
obe'of the principal BDnnn atataous m tius comitr^ 
•->-« most beaudM ritoatioa on the banka ef the 
Kent. It is in the centre of a level piece of gtaaad 
Totttid whteh the Kent triads in thedK)|fm of fherae 
ahee. It may properly be coniMeml the centre of 
the YAle of. Kendal ; and ftom tUs place the aor- 
rooHdiiig scenery assumea an appeacaaee of beanty 
nM discoverable firom any other point It ia -with- 
ottt exception the most eligible aituadon, for a gen»- 
teel' residence, in the neigfabonrhood of. Kenddl.--**-^ 
WMofifield, an old manor houae, close to Kendal, 
mm iodf buried in fine ancient trees ; originally a 
watch tower.-----<?royrf5gr Hall now is nrins, wiia 
a atreng manor house, of a qn^mdrangular Ssxm, be- 
longing to the Du(^eU.— *-i^<^&tde HaU, to the 
Tkombiirghs of Hampsfield in Cartmel, contained 
the <;faspel ; but this^ aft^ the R^ormatiM proving 
dfiM^eeaUe to the Thomburghs, who -vere a Ca- 
tholic fkmily, th^ gave a piece of ground ibr the 
erection of the present chapel.*-^— *— «$A«fem^^A GAtf- 
jD^W8S>dedicated to St. John the Baptist; and bad 
a stream of water running throu^ itfrmneastto 
west J which was planked oref^-^^-^Bwrneshead JBMl 
is a "fine old ruin, and formerly banged to the Bn^- 
neeheads,- Bellingluuns, and Bndthwaites, succea- 
Of^yt^-'-'^Bume^heiftd Chapel was probably dedi- 
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catedto8t.Osirdd,;a0.tfaere U m vclloear it, mw 
called Miller's weU wludi waa fbmerfy odM St. 
Oswald's well. The bell, howeyer, wtw aQeiflOftly 
called St Gregory's. — -^-GodnMfid BaU^ in Sficick- 
land Roger, is the remains of a wnallcasldltfted 
building, wbere die fiunilj of Godsumd resided. It 
was a good building tiU it was dismantled by Mr^ 
Bum of Ortoh, its owner, m the last century . 
Uberry HaUy in Longsteddale, was an ancient tow.- 
er, having walls two yards thick. It belonged to a 
younger brother of Harrington of Wrayshohoe, in 
CartmeL— >— •JTen^nere HuM^ the birdi place of 
Bernard Gilpin, is an old buildmg with a tower, 
standing under a vast craggy hill. . S t Ann's 
Chapel was anciently situated at Grassgaith about 

a quarter of a mile north west from Ings Chapel. 

OMik Hail belonged to the Philipsons, and was 
caUed Twatterdon HaH.-— — i>M»matJ Aoice is a 
great heap of stones by the road side going isota Am- 
bleside to Keswick, erected by Dunmaile, Slag of 
Cutdberland, to mark the boundary of his kmgdom. 

Rydal Hjall, the seat of le Flemmg8.-.-^/V>&{ 

Hatiae in Loughrigg, once the residence of the Ben- 
sons.^— -Bou^nes^ Churchf the ei^t window of which 
was filled with glass from Fumess Abbey.— CoZ- 
garihj the ancient seat of the Philipsons.— r-*J?efo- 
fell HaU where the ancestors of Colonel ftn|^ 

resided. Lady Holme^ an island in Windenaere, 

upon which was anciently a chapel dedicated to the 

J>Iessed Virgin. Trouthecky in which was a heap 

.of stones called the Raide ; on being opened a cbest 
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dead men^ hooeft. ThBcci k inothrr. cilW Wemi^ 
ddesRaiW) whkh bf9 ji^ver boen 0pW9A^ , They 

Jmbf^Mfi wffB dia Bonum «iiti<»^ SiecU.-^-fiTAf 

gMffyWid M 1mii» lbi»ir «aiM^Wta,tbfi rivet ^isHiuiy* 
«.«-*<.^8orfam lta» been 4fqMiefert, cOleEl BaitAilAr 

4^0»i¥»f Ilea htmi^ pbtee.ef . ^wie impeitaice fiMt 

ty^rApteifcifc^^ Bam^ee jb tto aeiBa^^rf JBcliird L 
and was.gpi^^ jtetkliJPdary <^ CMB«eI» b]i^ 
^illiiiii StrichkK^ hxt^rrr^BaM^ XM^i is 

ftvei^Caalle iHMKUittgt iikeQgjkriifnriai.ium**^^ 

HiUffeklaek Ttncer and Amside are Ikde JmowA 

end their history is entirely lost. Dallam Tower 

the seat of the Wilsons. Farletan Krudt had 

a beacon lighted upon it during the incursions of the 
Scotch.— —ifVe^^ora Patrick HaU, so long the seat 
ef the Preatons, is now a fiirm house, nothing remain- 
ing but a few ardied rooms.-*-^JrtrApiy Lonsdale 
Bridge^ the lust<ny of which is entirdy unknown. 
. K irlAy Lonsdale Church is very ancient ; and 

, ie undoubtedly of Saxon Origin. The architecture 
eeems to be such ; and we know that it was given 
to St: Mary's of York, by Ivo de Talebois.--^ — 
Teamside or Tamside near Eiirkby Lonsdale, once 
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/ {Nxweflsed a chspel, whidi ims destroyed abottC' 190 

/ y€ii«ago«----^Ca#l0f4ofililid<mce« chapel at a place 

/ lulled Chapel, head dose, de^Seated perhaps to St. 

Cohmbe. rMign^oden HiM mce belonged to a 

fiumlj <jf its own name. ' M iddMon HM^ was 
long die seat oiP the Middletons ; it was built in the 
Caslfe fona, though new only a farm house*-^—- 
KUHmgUm HaU^ now in ruins, was^ long the seat of 
the Pickerings.-— ^JftpJe&y was mice a very large 
town ; and the foundatien of its buildings are oftai 
)^6«ghed up, at a considerahle distance fiom its pre- 
aent limitiu--«-'-*£artaiie HaU near A^et^t was 
onk:e. the residence of a &mily of that naine. 
' To have collected the^aiiCKnt histcny and present 
i^p^aranoe of diese {daces; as well as those we hiive 
omitted in this short sketch of onfy part of .the coun- 
ty, would have been a work of time, thoi^h an in- 
teresting one» yet it may be csollected at some ftitoie 
oi^Kntuni^^ 
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LIGHT . 

BEMABKS ON THE NEWTONIAN THEOET OF LIGHT ; 
IN WHICH THE UTTER INCONSISTENCY OF THAT 
THEOEY IS ATTEMPTED TO BE FBOVED. 
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),Tbe philosophical portion oC oor readers will estuse us 
nerting thefoUowtng Tkeeiy, aftCF its appeanitce in the Lo 



for iu- 

Magazine- Our Idiea of it'ia, that it ii inaronely iotenstUig Ob. 
account of its novelty, and the facts and inferences that are chosen 
and deduced to support it. No man in the world possesses a 
greater aptness to imagine Titeories, than did onr late lamented 
friend Johk Bbiogs ; with less facility to incline him to labour 
in the practical estikblishing part. As a philosopher, he might 
Iwre g^ea birth to some amusing invention— but seldom would, 
we tmnk, have toiled through tne process of experiment to the 
result of any valuable discovery.] 
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ON XIGHT. 

Sir I«iae Nemton^ and bttrly all. who hare written 
on die milgecl ainoe his days^ have aasetted lig^t to 
be m mtUerial mAa/oncitf. The deaignoftheiiitsiiit 
artkte is, ibecefore^ to expose the inooiiiBteiicy of 
this theory; and to prove its impomhifiiy. 

The Ncwtoniaa theory^ which is most generifly 
leoeiTed^ i&aiDtains, that ^light consiste ef a T»t 
number of exceediDgfy small partides shaken off in 
idl directions firom die luminons bddy^ withineoii^ 
ceivahk velocity^ by a repulsive power.^ 
' M dUs dieory be tnxe, then is tfa^ ans composed 
of ^^cnteedingly small particles,'' each of which is 
endued with a repelling pbwery bjr which the par« 
ddee aire successively ^ven off ftoln die luminous 
body ; for if light be driven off ^' by a repulsite 
powcr^^ the repulsicm must be inherent in each par- 
tide* The sun, according to this theory, being 
composed of particles of light, which are driven off 
by a repulsive power^ that tepukive potrer must 
exist in each individttal pardde. If it does not exist 
in each particle, it cannot exist at idl ; for there is 
no other place in which it can reride. 

Here then fellows the unanswerable query-i^A^a 
query that dashes the whole dieoiy to pieces t-*-*// 
each particle of the sun^ poseeeees an inherent re^ 
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petting pawcTy by which each particle is impeUed 
to recede from its neighbovring particle with an in- 
conceivable velocity^ why were not aU the particles 
of the Sim scattered through the immensity ofif^ 
nitude, at the moment of the sun's creation f If 
each particle possess this repelling power, what power 
has retained those partides of the sun together, 
which flew from it yesterday P — ^How has that re- 
pelMng power laid dormant for nearly six dieasand 
years, only to be called into action yesterday P Those 
particles which are lying dormant to-day, and which 
will fly off to-morrow, possess the same repelfing 
power, as thoise niiiich flew off a thousimd years ago, 
yet they have slept quietly till now ; and are only 
now asserting their right of flying off ! How un- 
accountable is such a theory ! If the sun be coin- 
posed of particles of light ; and those particles each 
possess such a repelling power as Sir Isaac Newton 
describes, the sun would be dissolTed as instantane- 
ously as a barrel of gunpowder, on the application 
of a lighted match ! 

This might perhaps be considered sufficient to 
destroy the present theory of light; but there is 
another argument equally powerful, and equally un- 
answerable, which shall be here produced. 

Wh^i a lighted candle is introduced into a daric 
room, if tho light consist of particles continually 
exuding from the luminous body, the light will gra- 
dually increase in the room ; for the particles ema- 
natifig from the candle in the first minute will be 
equal to a, and since as many particles will be 
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thrown off in any succeeding miuute as in the first, 
the number of particlelrin the room, at the end of an 
hour, will be equal to 60 a— >that ia^ the room will 
be sixty times as light at the end of an hour as it 
was at the end of a minute. Swsh would be the 
ph^nfomenon of Ughty was it a material substance. 
But this is not the case^ therefore light is not a 
substance. 

AgaiUy on the light beii^ extinguished, after 
huniiiig for a length oS time, in a room, the ^ti^a 
(^ligjbt which had escaped from the candle^, and 
which were floating in th^ rooniji would eoiitinue lo 
ilhuninate the room for a considerable time after tho 
candle was extinguished As the partides of l%ht 
escaped through the creeks and crannies of the room,, 
the light would deqreasey something in the form of 
a twilight. This would be 1M inevitabfe conse-. 
qtience of light being a substance ; but this is not 
the case ; therefore Ught is not a substance^ 

Considenng light as a substance, it must pass 
through solid bodies by its momentum, because it 
cannot pass through by attraeticm ; for the attrac- 
tive power which drew the %ht to. the body, would 
prevent its passing forward. Now if the impetus of 
light carries it through a piece of glass, why caimot 
that impetus carry it through a piece of metal of 
the same thickness ; or at least through a piece of 
wood, winch is much more porous than glass. light 
will instantly pass through a piece of glass an inch 
tbidcy but it never gets through a piece of oak only 
a line thick. ^ The momentum of any thing else 
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would pass through the wood in preference to the 
gUss, at equal thickness^-^this shows die folly of 
the idea, that jight passes through solid bodies l^- 
its mooieiitum. 

Henry Brougham, Esq. saw the folly of this, and 
attempted to account for the phenomenon on die. 
principles of attraction. He says, " the initial ve* 
locity of light is sufficient to carry it through the 
first surfiu^e or set o£ particles ; but it is so much 
diminished, that it is reflected by the repulsive power 
of the back side of these particles, unless there be 
others behind at a certain distance, namely, that at 
which inflection or attraction acts, that is, apparent 
contact. This attraction renews the impetus of 
light, and transmits it to another set and so on.^ 
According to Mr Brougham^s account, it appears 
that light is attracted like^nothing else. A row of 
magnets, for instance, would not have the ccHnpla- 
cence to attract a piece of steel, and turn it over to 
one another to be attracted by the whole range, and 
then send it about its business. Bodies which attract 
light, however, seem to be of a more accommodating 
nature ; and to act upon the principle of a schod.- 
boy game, called BUe, lug, and throw away ! 

To make this mysterious subject more plain, Mr. 
Brougham add»— ^^ When particles of light pass at 
a certain distance from any body, a repulsive power 
drives them off; at a distance a little less, tUs power 
becomes attractive ; at a still less distance it beeixnes 
repulsive as before ; always acting in the same direc- 
tion. These things hold, whatever be the direction 
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of 'the particles; but, if, when produced, it pMfes 
through the body^ tibten the nearest repulsire force 
turns the particles bade, and the nearest attractive 
force either transmits them or turns them out of 
their course^ during transmission.** Independent of 
the incomprehensibility of Mght being attracted at 
one distance and repelled at another, the student 
will be struck with the incosfsiiaitency of the whole 
theory. If a piece of glass attracts or repels light 
at any fixed distance, how can a room be enlighten- 
ed ? For, in approaching the glass, in order to be 
transmitted, the light will have to pass that very 
point where it is repelled, and consequently could 
never reach the glass, on account of the repelling 
power. Again, if the light could elude the vigilance 
of this repelling power and enter the glass by the 
power of attraction, it would remain there ; for it is 
impossible to conceive such a power in the glass, as 
that which Mr. Brougham has described, where the 
first particles of glass attract the particles of light, 
and then suspend their attractive powers in order 
that the next set of particles of the glass may attract 
the particles of light, and all the particles of the 
glass continuing to act upon a principle of this kind, 
till the particle of light reaches the opposite side, 
where the attraction of the glass becomes repulsive, 
and the particles of light are repelled forward.— 
Such a theory is in direct opposition to the establish- 
ed laws of nature.— If, however, the light escaped 
all these obstacles, it would be retained by the at- 
tractive power which Mr. Brougham describes as 
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eadftliBg at a certain distance firom the sur&ce of thq 
glass. Tkm U appears that light cannot paasi 
ih^fm^ a piece cfGhm^ if U be a nAetance, with- 
out oe^mgrnMrely contrary ta the principlea qfthat 
veirff^tkeory which makee it a eubetance. 

The MBsatioii on tfaeeyey ealled U^^t, according 
to ihe philosophera ii occasioned by the particles of 
light entering the eye. Now if this be the case, an 
en^MT might naturally ssk, what becomes of all 
these particles of tight thus drunk in by the eye? 
The Count de Aiffim has very leamediy ezphuned 
this query.. He found that, on shutting his eyes after 
looking at a white ot^ect^ the image remaining on 
his eye, first became violet, then Idue, or a mixture 
of Une and other colours, and last of all red. ^^ So 
that the impression of white,"" says Mr. Brougham, 
in ooBunenting on this aulgectt ^^ is compounded of 
all the other rays mixed together. The violet was 
first obGte^ated^ or weakest; and the red last, or 
strongest."" Sir Isaac Newton, however, differs 
firora Mr. Broiq^ham^ and asserts that '^ the orange 
and yellow are the most luminous of all the t:olours» 
aSecting the smses most strongly."" It is not how- 
ever worth while to argue whidi of these .philoso- 
phers is fiirthest wrong, for it is well known that . 
no part (jfrnaUerean be extinguished or destroyed. 
Therefore, if light be a substance, its partides can^. 
not be extinguished in the eye at all. Hence the 
dispute whether red or yellow rays are first extinct,, 
is nonsense; onee, if they be matter, thq^ can 
neither of them be ever destroyed. If the particles 
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of light be subitances, and these substances enter 
the eye, and remam there, how long may it be be* 
fore the ^eje is fitted widi seeuig?'' 

A few queries will naturaUy strike the mind <tf 
the inqnisitiye reader, respecting the amasing Telo- 
city of l^t. If light be a substance, and move at 
the ntte of 200,000 miles in a second of time, its 
momentum must be such as to carry it through the 
hardest opposing bodies ; so that the human frame, 
on a sunny day, must be like a sieve, by the parti* 
<des of fight passing through it. So fhr, however, 
firom this being the case, the partides of fight with 
all their momentum, cannot |nerce a «heet of tin ! 
How dear a proof is this, that light is not a sub- 
stance. 

The idea that light, being a substance^ ought to 
have a momentum, arising from its amasing veloei- 
tf, had struck the mind of several phUosoph«rs. 
HarlSBocker and Homberg attempted to prove the 
mcmientum of light, but the eflfects which they mis- 
tog>k for this momentum were evidently caused by a 
stream of heated air produced by the burning glass. 
M. Marian next tried to prove the momentum, 
but he fkiled. M. du Fay then attempted the ex- 
periment, but he also failed. Mr. Michdl was the 
last who tried. He threw the light from a concave 
mirror two feet diameter upon a smaU plate of cop- 
per, fixed to the end of a needle, suspended in the 
manner of a . compass^ needle. He was fortunate 
enough to. produce a motion in the plate of copper; 
but that motion was evidently occasioned by the 
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per* Heoct the momaitttm of. light, ao ^eoma*f 
to proye it a 8ub$l«ac^ \$fet ulldiaeov^ed. 

If %ht te a 8ub«taMe» sivelrf «oiiieniethodiiiay 
be fiund for fixing it» and muMag itvaeMinJii^ 
«t8. for iastanee^ ifb^ a finepiMim^ is ««fl«cled 
qn a fb^et of pap^ in thtf Canm Obe^mcm tha 
Qo4ours nigbt be fixed, aqd the pietuze piwervedL 
^»i Ughi not imr^a mA$t€mc$^ ti^ ofiihmn otumot 
k$Jaed. 

No mai^erer susp^ctad tumnd to be a ndbsteiioey 
though equatty as powei^ aigumenta wif^ be pn^ 
duoid for the o^e as the Either. Soimd bangiie- 
UttBigbuttheuiiddatioq^ of theaiTtwdlighlbwv 
only the reflexion of the luminous body upoft tba 
sul^teto of viiioa. That tioBX la oviT iths &&- 

FUKXJiPli OF XHB WMIKODS SOPTy OBO WOttld thud^ 

m^thaTebeen the first and mestinatuxalsiiilfosaf} 
tiflR^. When a men fees his fine in a bugrtoc^ be 
QonsideM it the reflea^oo of his fiusOf and not aa 
many iprtjk^ of Ae fiMO wluch have flofwn M So. 
thec^ass. 

The ides^ tb^t the eau^e of visicm is thep«rtide8 
^Kjd^t Hnpinging upon the olject, and beay tbenoe 
rejected to the eye^ does not explain the native of 
visioiD. F«sr if the ligk^ waa meiely sheeted bsm 
the olgect^ we should only feel a s^sa^n rfl|gbt» 
andootseeanijBuigeor olgect Buti$isQai«ndto 
suppose we swty gain a view of the obj^ict, fiom its 
being rendered yisiUe by Ae huninous object beJng 
reflected upon it. 
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That objects are rendered yiaible by the image of 
the luminous body being reflected upon them is evi- 
dent fiom this, if ve throw coloured lights upon any 
otgect, that object will assume the colour of the light 
thrown upon it. Some very pleasing experiments 
may be tried in this way, by coloured glasses in a 
Camera Obscura. On the principle of reflection, 
the velocity of light may be easily comprehended. 
It is easy to suppose a long range o£ looking-glasses, 
so placed in two rows facing each other, at such dis- 
tance that they may catch the reflection firom each 
other. Supposing them to be placed in a long lobby, 
that which stands to the right shall throw its reflec- 
tion upon that on the left ; and that on the left shall 
throw its reflection upon the second to the right, and 
so on to the end of the two rows. If a can^e be so 
placed that it will be reflected from one glass to ano- 
ther, through all the line, we shall have an experi- 
ment of the velocity of lif^t. However raindly the 
light may be reflected through the line, it must 
take some time ; for it cannot be reflected from the 
second till it has been r^ected from the first; nor 
from the third till it has been r^ected firom the 
second ; so that it must reach the last after it has 
reached the first. And though these reflections may 
succeed one another with amazing n^pidity, time 
must elapse between the first and the last. 

The few hints here thrown out, will, it is trusted, 
iHiduce the inquisitive reader to reflect a moment, 
befi>re he places implicit confidence in the generally 
received theory of light— a theory which has not 
one ea^periment to corroborate it. 
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CAER WERID. 

A BRITISH TALE. 

In times long goi^e by, when these mountains reared 
their naked heads to the clouds, when their sides 
were clothed with oak, and their feet were wet with 
morasses — ^when the wild cow and the wolf contested 
the mastership of the unclaimed property — when 
human feet had never trod these hills or vales — ^a 

. mighty warrior left his companions in the south, and 

journeyed hitherward. His followers called him 

• Brig, and themselves Briges,* because they had se- 
parated (torn their brothers. As they traversed 
the forests to.wards the north, they met with a beau- 
tiful river, at the foot of a gentle hill, well clothed 

. with wood. Brig said to his comjianions, let us here 
construct our tents. Here is wood for shelter and 

. fire ; . and this river and these mountains will sup- 
ply, us with food : and the Briges consented. And 
hey called the .beautiful river theXow»,f because the 

. water flowed so smoothly. 
. Then they fixed poles in the ground, and fasten- 

. ed them together with wicker work of branches, and- 
covered them with the green sod from the ground. 
And Brig said, the old oak trees round our dwellings 
will shelter us from the storm in winter, and shade 
us from the sun in summer, we will therefore call it 



• This vfoYd was afterwards Latinized s.by the Romans, to J8n- 
gantes, 
t This word was Latinized by the Romans, to Alaumm. 
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Caeb Werid, for it is a green town; and it was 
known by that name 4ili the time^f the Romans.* 
The Briges continued to pasa their, lives in hunting 
the wild deer among the hills, and in fishing in the 
alining rirer; afoi as thety weie 2M dkftitrbed by 
wars, th^y rapidly iaciseased in stMigth ai^ imtift- 
ber. 

Their andent priests xAr Druids retired ftcthdr 
north, because their solemn rites reqsimA dfe gitet- 
estpiivacy; and the mkietoe, ibeir aacirad eiEiMeaiy 
abounded more amoi^ tbe northern ioMftta* B^ 
sides stones to construct their Wnapfes of, were mnae 
easily procured among these Inlls; mad being far 
trcm the haunts of men^ they could indulge in the 
gloomy contemplation of the vindictive charaoler 
of the Deity^^for they knew him only tfs a Being 
capable of revenging every insult offered to his name. 
When the Green Town was become very popu- 
lous, there lived in it a youth of superior strengih 
and agility, who was remarked for being partioulfliAv 
expeart wil^ the botr, and so swift that few cottR 
outstrip him in the race. At fi^ts of strenglii or 
skill, he Was ever foremost; andin attacking the 
wolf, €fr the vnid cow, &w possessed so daring a^seol. 
It is an old manm, with few exceptions, tbat hrre 
is the (ioB^anion of btavery-Hind Mudor loved die 
gentle Ella. They had retired, at an early age, to 
a grove fiurther up th^ river, where stood tbesnage 
of their god M<^an, which had been piui^ased of 
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sMie PlioeBkiaa merchants, along with some iron 
ha/bdsets^ ia exefaange for the skins of beasts slain 
ita thedlai^. Bctfore tbis rude refoesentation of the 
dsity thqr mutuaBy ple^^ their vows; and to 
ii6nd«$r those ^edges more binding, they each stained 
1^ Uae sua ev^ their breasts, as a mesKNrial that thti# 
AiA sboiiM be as duraUe aa the ligh« of thiit In* 
nmazy . No one felt ao proud on hearing die praise 
iff Mndop, as Ella did — ^no one hniled his return 
WMk libt chaoe, loaded with spoils, with the warmth 
ef !Elk^*-HtK>r did any one so much admire the dch 
giMe df the blue symbols of hk prowess and hk 
§ukhf wlneh were painted on hk riiin, as did the 
AMhf^ ESa* Reared in two adjoining eabine, their 
IMmt sports kad been together. For her he had 
flunked into ihe morass to^ procure the richest and 
«w«etecMWater lilies; for her be hac^dimbed the tallest 
eift: 46 gain the enshat eggs ; and the soarf of s^ir- 
rel ddns which screened her from the cold, was ^ibi 
Mediioe 0£ his ttost early adventures in the ebace. 
Tens eke«imstanced, their heai4» were knk together 
by those ries wbieh bind the savage as well as the 
dvilla^d; for the heart ef the naked Indian who 
tx«ads 1^ burning sands of the desert, is as warm 
to 'die laider knpressions of love, a» the prince who 
0Metches hk limbs on a silken cmtki^ or reposes oil 
6 bed of down; 

Theae ftitlifo} lovers dreamt <^ no unkindly firte 
intfofering, w4ien a fever brcte out in the Green 
Town, and swept away a number of its inhabitants. 
Application was made to die priest of Megan to 
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iiv«rt the awful visitation by prayer; but he retum- 
^ &r answer, that the wicke<hies8 of the Green 
Town had offended the Great Invisible, and the 
fever was sent as a just punifiliment. The Druidsy 
therefore, who resided in the neighbourhood, made 
a pilgrimage to one of their largest temples, situated 
aiQOQg the mountains, in the midst of avast forest. 
The Arch-Druid, having gathered the misletoe, 
jfii^t. as thQ rising sim licked the defw from its berries, 
and performed a number of other rites, to obtain an 
answer. from the Great Spirit, informed them, that 
heaven would not be appeased unless a young virgin 
of the Green Town was immolated as a saicrifice'for 
th(e sips of the inhabitants. When this inteBigetUDe 
was announced to the Briges of Caer. Weri^ the 
utmost dismay seized on every heart. ; Parents 
trembled for their daughters, and the . daughters 
trembled for themselves; for no one knew on whom 
the lot would fan. 

The Druids of the neighbouring groves .assembled 
together, and cast lots according to their established 
u^age. The lot fell on Ella ! Sad was the heart 
of Mudor when he heard this ; and vainly did he 
entreat that some other victim might be selected in 
her stead. It was the irrevocable decree of heaven, 
and the priest had not the power to alter iU No 
one felt the sentence less severely than Ella did. 
She resigned herself to the will of the deity ; and 
would not render unavaibble the sacrifice by any 
vain and focdish complaints. Still her affection for 
Mudor would steal across her mind, and a momen* 
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tary wish that she might hare Hred to fulfil her 
vows, would interrupt her de^rotional complacency. 

The morning arrived when Ella was to be con- 
veyed far into the deserts, among the northern 
mountains, where heaven would alone be appeased. 
Mudor at a humble distance, followed the procession 
of the Druids, md separatiiig himself from the crdwd 
which usually assembled to wioiess those aw^ ritei 
of the I^uid priests, appeared like one who had no 
cooceptioo of whfit was passing before him. They 
^t length arrived at the place of sacriiSee, which was 
41 gloomy dell in the midst of a forest, near die hanJ&s 
of a river, almost as large as that which washed the 
edge of Caer Werid, but more rapid, and surrounds 
^ by more m^ni^nt seeQery. This ddl was a 
curious eavity in the roek, of considerable extent, 
and rendered almost dark by the overhanging 
branches of ancient oaks which grew above it. A 
small circular area, surrounded with large upright 
stones, was the place of sacrifice. The priests as- 
sembled to perform their horrid rites; while the 
gaping crowd hung in the fissures of the rock on 
«ach side, or sat on the branches of the trees, waiting 
the celebration of the awfbl ceremony. The bards, 
with their heads crowned with oak, advanced to the 
north side of the circle ; and after paying obeisance 
to the sun, they chanted the following hymn ; 

Being Great, who reign'st alone. 
Veiled la doads, unseen, unknown, 
Centre of the vast profound, 
Ckmde of dirknew doseth^e round ! 

z2 
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Thy nod makes stomit and tempests rise. 
Thy breach makes thunder shake the skies. 
Thy frown tarns noon-day into nieht. 
And makes the sun withdraw his light ! 

Beneath thy aneer we expiree, 
The victims of thy vengeful ire ; 
Destruction rules at thy command, 
And ruin blackens all uie land. 

A small cabin of basket work was erected near the 
western side of the circle, in the lowest part of the 
dell, with a door opening towards the Druid circle 
-—in this the youthful Ella was to be immolated. 
She was brought into the circle, a garltod of oak 
leaves was bound round her neck — a chajdet of wild 
flowers placed on her head — and a piece of misletoe 
in her hand. Thus adorned, she was led to the cen- 
tre of the circle, and supported there by two aged 
priests, while the bards chanted the following in- 
vocation to the sun. 

See^ thy destined victim see, 
Bright, and chaste, and pure as thee. 
Let this sinless virgin please thee. 
Sinful man could ne^er appease thee. 

Round her brows the wild flowers see, 
Emblems of thy purity — 

Touch*d by mortal's finger never ; — 
Round her breast the oak survey. 
Which like thee can ne*er decay.- 

Innocence endures forever. 

Spirit ! who no birth has known, 
Springing from thvself alone. 
Vv e thy living emblem show 
In thy mystic misletoe :^ 
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. Springs and grows without a root- 
Yields without a flower its fruit-- 
Sedcs from earth no mother's care- 
Lives and blooms, the child of air. 

y 

Thou dost thy mystic circle trace 

Along the vaulted blue profound. 
And, emblematic of thy race, 

\v e tread our mystic cixde round; 

ail tt)e i3atti0. 

Shine upon us mighty God — 

Raise this drooling world of ours — 
S^d from thy divine abode, ' 

Cheering sun and fruitful powers. 

The lovely Ella was then enclosed in the wicker 
cabin — a quantity of dry withered leayes^ and small 
dry branches. were laid all round thfi cabin ready to 
set fire to. Every one of the crowd, was obliged to 
fiirnish at least one stick towards prodiicing.a fire.to 
consume the victim. But Mudor stood at a dis- 
tance, determined rather to incur the vengeance of 
the Invisible Spirit, than add one particle to the 
destruction of his adorable Ella. The Arch-Druid 
took two pieces of wood, and exposing them to the 
sun, rubbed them together, while all the bards 
chanted the following verse. 

Sun descend in a ray of light, 

Wray^*d in thy power and elad in thy might ; 

Come in a red and a fiery stream, . 

Come in a bright and a glowing beam ; ' " 

Come in thy naming chariot down, - 

Burn the wood in a flame of thy own. 

The friction of the two pieces of wdod had the de- 
sired ejBect— ^they took.fixe^ The sticks and leaves 
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round the cabtA whieh cvmtaitied the iU-£Eited Ella, 
were instan^ in a blaae. As the flames arose the 
Bards chanted, with loud voices, the following 
verses. 

Mighty a o terai g n <tf the akfas; 

Aoctt>t this virgin tmfan&aby 

Let Her spotless soul atone 

For tridced actiom*.]^ htt om« 

As to death her spirit stoops, 

As she faints, and as die droops. 

Lay aside thy fiery erown 

And spsfre, 0, ^are, her native town ! 

She was good, and she was kind. 

And she fiossess'd a heavenly mmd ; 

Wicked man could ne*er atone 

For his sins and crimes alone, 

A purer victim most be found 

To wash the stain away* 

The Baids^ stopped short, and raised their hands 
with aatonishioent^-^the crowd shridced out with fear 
-»*«and all the rites were suspended ;-T-for at that 
mcanent a flood of water burst out from the fissutes 
of the rock m every side, and came rolling down 
the delllike a river. The wicker hurdle in whidi 
Wa was confined, was instantly surrounded by the 
41oed— ^fae fire was qu^iched^ and she came out un- 
hurt. It is said that a wem was heard by the Ardb- 
Druid of solemn import, intimating that human vic- 
tims weie not acceptable to the ddty-^hat a great- 
er sacrifice was about to be ofiered^-^and that the 
reign of Druidism was at an end. llie Ardi-Druid 
tumii^ his &ce towards the sun for a moment, and 
'dicfi to die otiierprieslB, tenarked that aone mighty 
change was suidy about to take plpce mttong them; 
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for this was a mirade they could haye no conception 
of. Henceforth, he added, this place shall be calkd 
Guylingreave, for it is a stream in the Tenple of 
God! 

The assembled Briges returned in consternation 
to Caer Werid ; and .ihe devoted Ella was happily 
restored to the arms of the overjoyed Mudor^ with 
whom she lived to a good old age; and the rock 
has occasionally ppured fprth its stream, ev^ since. 



CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

. Chades Williams was o^ie of those .individitfls 
who are. '^ bom to blush unseen.'" <„ It. i? prob^de 
therefore diat his name is unknown, iQid' that h£9 
merits might have slept in obscurity buffer us. .W^ 
suspect that he has never been heard of before; aa^ 
it is very likely that he never will agaiIi.*-^?llallefi 
had no long line of ancestors whose merits he.cotltd 
impute to himself. His greatrgrand&ther had,-jto 
b^ Bt^, been the most noted wrestler in bis d^y ; 
.and had annuidly won the belt at Bowneas a^d.:at 
Keswick, bat his prowess was forgot by all l^ttt.l|i^ 
immediate descendants ; and even his haid. eavpie^ 
belts had loi^ since been cut up for r^paiiding. efsd 
gear. Though Chiurles was only the son of a sin^ 
.farmer, yet there' was on^ thing on whidi the fiMnfly 
prided itself-*— there was^a W. W. over the kitchen 
door which ^^ was a sartan sign,^ his mother argued, 
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*' et that kooft lied bel^d to tibaft sofiietime bag 

SOB.* , 

lliete waft 0ne cii^umstanoe whidi we eugbt sot 
to omit ; particularly as it excited no iaconsiderable 
inteteSt at the time through all the neigfabouiliood 
^ Kenttnere. On the Tery dagr^^Mmd as far a» Wi^ 
eoidd learn, on thb very hovr^i-wh^Ei CfaaifkB was 
be«n, aliuge stone, self-moT^ii^ rofled dowi^ Wallow 
CMig kito Hawes Water ( llie old wmi» eoidd 
and would account for it no other way, than that he 
was to he droond. Mr. Gough— -who was then be- 
ginning to exhibit the first dawning of that genius 
which has procuffcd him the esteett and admiratioa 
of all true lovers of rational philosophy — would 
IJUtf havie txmvineed Aera thatitwvs noAkq^but 
tbe^iffiWtf of a thaw wilieh had falbeoi pllEU5e ^nly a 
fel^ day B before. But they argued, lliat <^tfaieaf bed 
been nany a Aa afoar, but niver a stean rolled doon 
^Wallow Crag t^oar."" 

CSiafles, h(\wever, grew up to be a boy, jast as if 
iMi ominous slone had contmued to sft secure on 
Ae mountaJR^s ridge. But it might be said of him, 
tlttl^^«ti!aiige and wayward wight was he.* While 
flthto ^K^ iirere ranging through tlie woods in pfDv 
suit 4d#bM nest^ t^hattes woidd stretch himsdf en 
li^imilifteed ro^, anfd poire on the a^acenl latid«^ 
«iit)effl» one hi^ crazed. 4*0 reth;e ihto a lonely 
wmA behind his fath^'s, and teach a little brool^ 
n fcMi ran dtroc^ it, to take a thousand fantastic 
flMns, was to Charles the sweetest recreation ht 
eefiM €tijoy. The peipetual wik^ of tu»e bad 0ow 
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sjfteBid fifteen er stxteen winters over tbe Tale €f 
SjODiinere, once the stone rolled into HaWes Water, 
and CharleU ir^ grown a tall and gmcefol boy. 
The tittle tuHe which his fiither had spaced him to 
sdiool) had not been nusemployed by the aetbe 
youlfa ; and thoi%h he f^ a diffidenice about ent»- 
ing into conversation, it was generally allowed that 
when he did imtoosen his tongue, he could argue 
any man in the valley, except the parson who never 
stopt to bear any body speak but himself, and the 
sehoohnaster who never spoke at all. 

'One evenii^ about this time, as Charles was le- 
tofsing from an accustomed ramUe, where he httd 
been enjoying a view of the mist slowly gathering 
among the mountain-headis to the north, he was 
aroused from his reverie by a shrill scream;-*^ 
young female had been pursuing a footp«th over the 
adjoittibg field, and was at that instant closely fol- 
lowed by a neighbour's bulL Chiurles with the speed 
of lightning was at the girPs side ; and, with a pre- 
seHee of mind ofrener found in boys than men, he 
soMdied the umbi^lla out of her hand, and unfiirled 
it in the airaged ammal's face. The astonished 
beast retrcfated a few paces-^-'and, according to a 
standing liile among mad bulls, having been foiled in 
itfr first attempt, it did ndt make a second attack. 

Charles with that gallantry, which is a conconi. 
teat of gen^ous minds, proposed to see the affrighted 
maid to her fiither's dwelling. Maria was a girl 
whom Charles had known from her infancy ; he had 
played with her at school, but he never before ob- 
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serfed that she possessed sny thing suparior to die 
other gitls of t^ dale. But this evenii^, as she 
hung on his arm and thanked him with such a pair 
of soft Uue eyes, so hindly — as the colour varied so 
often on her.cheek— and her bosom throbbed so agi* 
tatedly — he ^scovered that Maria possessed mone 
charms than all the valley beside. 

This evening'*8 adventure formed an epoch in the 
life of Charles Williams. All his actions were now 
influenced by one alLpowerful impulse. Ardent in 
his admiration of nature^s charms— that ardour was 
now transferred from the generijU beauties of creation 
to the particular beauties of Uie lovely Maria. 
Indeed Maria was peculiarly formed to please, llie 
£uicy and captivate the heart of a youth like 
Charles. There was a symmetry in her limbs, an 
elegance in her person, and a simple gracefulness in 
-her motions, which rendered her an agreeable olqect 
even to the most indiffiarent observer. But the 
charms of her mind were the gems on which he 
{daced the highest ^ value. There was a sombre 
tbude of seriousness, perfectly distinct firom mekn- 
choly, which none could behold without feeling in> 
^terested. This seriousness however had nothing in 
it inimical to that lively joyance which gives so de> 
licious a zest to our youthftd days. She even pos- 
sessed a vivadty that accompanied all her actions, 
and threw her real character into the distance. 
Though endued with the keenest sensibility, she 
appeared all life and giaiety. Wherever she was, 
she was the soul of the little company-^faer lively 
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wit and her smiling beauty procured her attention 
wherever she shewed herself. This beautiful mix- 
ture of 'the gay and the grave, assumed on some 
occasions such strange contrasts, that she seemed to 
be composed of inconsistencies. Oft^i in her little 
evening rambles with her young companions, after 
having put them all in good humour with them- 
selves and with one another, by her little flattering 
railleries^ and harmless frolics, she would in an in- 
stant bound away from the group with the elastic 
grace of a mountain nymph — abruptly enter the 
cottage of some sick or suflering neighbour, with a 
smile on her countenance, like the angel of comfort 
charged with blessings — ^kindly inquire after their 
various wants and distresses — sooth them with con- 
solatory hopes of better days— ofler all those littje 
assistances which old and decaying age accepts so 
gratefully at the hands of youth — and after mingling 
a sigh or a tear with theirs, again join her gay com- 
panions as though nothing had occurred. 

In the innocent society of this fair maiden, Char- 
lee passed the sweetest hours of his existence. His 
former boyish pursuits were renounced. The wind- 
mill, on a rock at ^ little distance, though nearly 
matured, was never completed ; the water works in 
the wood were permitted to run to ruin; even the 
perpetual motion in the room over the old kitchen, 
which was in a state of great forwardness, was neg- 
leeted for a time, and eventually relinquished. 

It is supposed, if Charles had never been in love, 
that he had never been a poet ; and, in confirmation 

AA 
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of this idea, we observe tbst fais first productions 
are of the amatory kind. ** Odes to beauty ;" 
^^ Lines to Maria;*" "Acrostics,^ &c. Among 
these fragments, we foaaxid » little airy piece without 
a head, but we suppose intended for Maria. 

If all the world was made of kisses, 
Aod all those kisses were made for me, 
And I WM made £or you, my love. 

How happy we should be ! ^ 

If all the graces were joined in one,. 
And all the wit and beauty too. 
They'd mi^e a maid like you, my love, 
TheyM make a maid like you ! 

Some of his lyric pieces exhibit a strange mixture 
of philosophy and passion, learning and love. 
In the eleventh page of the manuscript before us, 
we find as curious a specimen of this kind as ever 
we recollect. ' It is^ much interlined, and seems 
never to have been finished. 

42^n atobet 

Newton's keen observant eye. 
Found a power pervade creatiqiB ; 
Ignorant of when or why. 
He fondly called it gravitatian. 



But 'tis love that binds the sphe 
Lovers the real central forces-^ 
Wheels them round their varying years. 
Impels them on aad shapes their conrses^ 

Nature all abounds in love. 
What is there but feels its power ? 
Hear it warbling in the grove ! 
See it blooming m the flower ! 

^^llat'8 attraction, pray, but love ? 
And affinity's the a 
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But the tender passion does not seem to have en- 
grossed all hk poetical powers, as we find several 
pieces both grave and gay on different subjects. 
One of these we shall select, as it seems to possess 
some originality, and has been occasioned appa- 
rently by that influx of strangers which generally 
e;ili vens the lake district during the summer months ; 
seme of #hom have probably noticed our mountain 
haxdf if we may jtt(%e from one of the stanzas. 

9I)e Stransct at tt)e Ealtees* 

VThen summer suns lick u^ the dew, 
And an the heavens are pamted blue, 
*Ti8 then yntHa. smiling cheeks we view, 
The stranger at the Lakes. 

When morning tips with gold the boughs. 
And tinges Skfddaw^s eloud-klssed brows, 
. Then zcwnd the lake the boatman rows. 
The stranger at the Lakes. 

When grey^obed evening steps serene, 
AdVOfiS the rariegated scene, 
Beside some cascade may be seen. 

The stranger at the I^es. 

Embosomed here, the xustic bard, 
Who oft has thought his fortune hard. 
Is i^eased to share the kind regard 

' Of strangers at the Lakes. 

He whose ideas never stray 
Beyond the parson's gig and gray, 
Stares at the carriage and rday 

Of strangers at the Lakes. 

.As by hift cot the phsston flies, 
Th^ peasant gapes with mouth and eyes, 
And* to his wondering family cries, 

'^ A stranger at the Lakes !** 

Sometimes when brewers* plerks appear, 
And Booiifaof is short of gear, 
He says, ^^ Kmd Sirs, weVa had this year 
Few strangers at the Lakes.*' 
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At Christmas, PolL, the bar-maid, shews 
tier lustre gown and new kid shoes. 
And says, ''^ I tipped the cash for those. 
From strangers at the Lakes.** 

But conld the post-horse, neighing, say 
What he has suffered night and day, 
'Tis much, I think, if he would pray 
For strangers at the Lake?. 



Time, it is said, has wings ; but Charles never 
observed that it even moved, till he £nmd himself 
in his twentieth year. That love which at first 
sought only to relieve itself in the society of its ob- 
ject, now began to assume a determined character. 

But to any but lovers, the description of love 

scenes, would be irksome. It will be quite.suffident 
if we hint at the affair, aud leave our &ir readers to 
fill up the outline. — ^We will only therefore assure 
them on the best authority — that Charles set out no 
less than three several times with, a resolute deter- 
mination to declare the full extent of his passion, 
and solicit the fair hand of Maria. And that a» 
soon as he saw the maid, his purpose ^^ dissolved 
like the baseless fabric of a vision.*" — That Charles 
at length conquered this timidity, and urged his suit 
with such ardour, that he was heard afterwards to 
say, he believed that love was like steam, the more it 
was compressed, the greater was its elasticity.— That 
Maria received the declaration with all due bashM- 
ness, and promised to be his bride as soon as she had 
completed her twenty-first year. — That Charles, as 
is usual on such occasions, flew home on the wings 
of ecstacy, &c. &c. It seems to have been about 
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this nine that the foliating bitthday ode was writ- 
ten*-perha{)8 whil6 he waa suffering imder the efiecto 
of his own baahfubiess. 

Maria, this is just the day. 
Some twenty years ago, they say. 

You fiUM your mother^s afrni ; 
A little puling sprie of love, 
So kindly dn^M Irem heaven above. 

To bl6ss me with your charms. 

Obeying custom, I intend 

Some little birthday gif» to send~ 

But stay, what must it be ? 
Of beauty you have quite a share, 
AocomplishM too, as well as £air, 

And richer far than me. 

I would not ever have it said, 
J offerM trinkets to a maid. 

Which vou might scorn to take ; 
I'll offer then no works of art ; 
I'll give to you, love, an honest hearU^ 

Pray, keep it for my sake. 



Our correspondent says, he would be happy if he 
dould here conclude his narrative, as Sfr Walter Scott 
does, with a happy marriage ; for however delight* 
All the transition from sorrow to joy may be, the 
reverse, even in description, has no charms. But 
poor Charles was doomed to be hurled from the 
height of his felicity to the lowest depths of despair. 
The joyfiil promise had scarcely escaped the lovely 
lips of Maria, and while her loter was yet giddy 
with his joy, when the amiable maid was attacked 
hf a severe illness which baffled all the doctor's skill. 
If intreaties for human or divine aid could have 
prolonged the existence of the ill-fated Maria, she 
had not died. Charles was ever at her pillow— his 
aaS 
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Studies war^ rclidquUhed^^his poetry was tieglected 
— «nd the dying Maria filled the whole extent of 
his capacious mind. But all was rain-^the grisly 
monster death had selected her as his victim, and 
he would not quit his hold; — he was deaf alike to 
the lamentations of a' parent, the regrets of friends, 
and the distractions of a betrothed lover. Though 
every succeeding morning showed how great was 
the havock that disease was making in hev tender 
frame, and the period of her suffering was evidently 
approaching, Charles still hoped she would soon be 
well. If she was more than usually debilitated, he 
observed that the fever had left her, and she <mly 
wanted her strength recruiting, and they would th«i 
renew their walks. If the hectic flush overspread 
her cheeks, he hailed it as the sign of returning 
health. And thus he hoped even against hope—* . 
bis reason would have convinced him she was dying, 
if reason had been allowed to speak ; but he wished 
her to live, and he would not stoop to think that 
she would die. — Thus he fulfilled the remarks of 
the poet — 

** We join in the fraud and ourselves we deceire. 
What we wish to be true, love bids as belieye." 

When at last, the pale hue of death overspread 
her onee blooming cheek, when she turne4 her lan- 
guid eye towards her lover and faultered " fiirewell,^ 
when she closed her faded eyes and expired in pray- 
er; — Charles stood by the bedside, like a being 
bereft of power and motion. The deepest despair 
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overwhelmed him-^his hopes were blasted— his fond 
Creadon of future Uiss was in an instant destroyed 
— H^nd his mind received a shock too powerful for 
nature to sustain. 

From this moment, a smile was never seen to ilhi- 
minate his features, the most gloomy and secluded 
places were his favourite haunts. He avoided so- 
ciety as if the breath of man was pestilential ; and 
occupied his time in brooding over his own melan- 
choly. In his mifinuscripts we find a number of me- 
lancholy effusionsj which were evidently written 
about this time ; and clearly bespeak a mind border- 
ing on the gloomy verge of insanity. But as they 
are some of them by far the best pieces in the col- 
lection — a proof that poetry and madness are nearly 
allied — ^we will select two which tend to illustrate 
the awfiil state of the writer^s mind. 

Ci)e l&benins QS^allt, 

Hov7 soothing to the soul, the shade 

MTiich evening spreads around ! 
How bright the dewy gems that braid 

The foliage of the ground. 

No sound is heard through ether wide. 

From hill or coppice green, 
Sare where the streamlet seems to chide 

The stillness of the scene. 

Conti^ion catches on the soul 

And lulls e'en ^ief to rest ; 
No more contending passions roll 

Along the troubled breast. 

I seem a moment to have lost 

The sense of former pain ; 
As if my peace had ne^er been crost, 

Or joy could spring again. 
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B«t ah t \i9 thcre^ the (an^ls tb«£e ! 

Maria breatEes ?io more t 
SafciBbdl,ioo(m8ta&t»khidtBbcllair, ; 

Her rei^ of love is o'er. 

No more through scenes like these.sball we 

Together fondly stray ; 
Titt night xtielf would ^se«n^ to me^ : 
More genial than the day^ 
f ' 
' I feel th9 oold sight's gathering. gkx>m, > 
Infect my throbbinff breast $ 
U tells me thdit the friendly tomb ' 
Alone can give me rest. 

1 then shall sleep the sleep serene^ 
'Whtire she so long has slept ; 

Nor h^ the wretch I long luive been; 
^or weep as I have wept. 



Here then my weair head shall rest, 
Here weep and sigfa alone ; 

And press the marble to my breast, 
And kiss the senseless stone. 

I*m calmer now — a silvery sound 

Is whispering in my ear ; 
That tells me Uiis is sabred ground, 

And she is hovering near. 

Celestial stillness reigns around, 
^rmely beats my hreast ; 

Maria*s spirit treads this ground. 
And hushes xue to rest. 

I tee Maria hovering there— 
She waves her wings of light ; 

Angelic music i&Us the air, 
Aiid charms the ear of night. 

Stay, lovely moiden, longer stay, 
And bless thy lover's eyes ; 

And do not soar so fast away 
To seek thy native skies. 

'Tis gone— the lovely vision's gone ! 

And nufht's duU shades prevail ; 
Again I feel myself alone. 

And pour my fruitless Ti'ail. 
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I aedm like one who madly raveB, 

Among the silent dead : 
And start to hear the hollow- grares, 

Re*«teho to my tread. 

But 1 shall soon forget my woes. 

And dry my every tear, 
And rest as unooncemed as ihpee, 

MHio sle^ serenely here. 

So tax from having a salutary eflfect upon the mind 
of Charles, time seems only to have increased the 
deflfiondeiicy that had enveloped and clouded the 
leasoning faculties of our poet We find in a sub- 
sequent part of the volume, the following lines, 
which shew that hts mind was giving way under the 
pressure of acute distress. 

Ah! tellmenot of busy life— 
Its bostling folly— joyless strife — 

Can these oispel my care ? 
No— let me seek some carein dread, 
Where not a sound can meet my ear, 
But jgHMinB of death and shrieks of fear — 

The music of despair. 

The blackening storm^ the driving, rain. 
Shall cool the fever in my brain. 

And lull me to repoee ; • 

Then, when the thunaers o*er me rbU, 
And spirits scream and gohUnt howl, 
The tempest shall compose my soul. 

And cheat m6 to vepese. 

About six months, our cotrespondent says, did 
Charles continue in this deplorable condition, at- 
tracting the sympathy of all who beheld him. And 
often when he passed the cottage doors, where iki 
happier days he had accompanied Maria on her er- 
rands of benevolence, the objects of his former bounty 
would look after him with a sigh, and say, '^ poor 
Charles ! poor Charles ! 
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Though he generally spent the day in rambling 
about the wood3 and hills, the hour of his return 
seldom exceeded that of nightfall. One evening 
however he delayed his return-^his parents made 
every enquiry — but in vain. He had been seen on 
Harter-fdl in the afternoon, but no further tidings 
(kniti be obtained: Early next mornii^ the metan- 
ehbly sospiaon wais confirmed-^he was found diown- 
ed. It ia rumoured in the vsde, says our friend, boi 
h^ wiil not Vouch for its truth, that he wils foiind in 
the very spot Where the stone rolled down when, he 
wlb bonk. It aj^ars thi;t Jxt had meditafted dot 
act from the following lines, which shall conclude 
our extracts. 

And what is death, that I shoufd dread. 
To mingle with the silent dead ? 
'Tit but a pang— and pangs are o*er ; 
A throb-»And trobbuig is no more ; 
One struggle — and that one my last ; 
A gasp— a groan~and all is past ! 



[The fereeoing tale made its annuuraiioe in th« Lonsdale Maga- 
zine for October 1890. The JSditor, with that finesse so often 
meorted to in the nabagement of pefiodieals, mtruduoed it by 
saying : **' A volume of raanuacript poeoM and framcnts of differ- 
ent kindt, said to have beea writtn by tibte late Gharles Williamt 
of Kentmere, has been collected and transmitted to us by a kind 
frifnd, with ^akfttch of his Ufe, and a Vequeat that we Wtmld 
ttake what use we thought of these papers.^— *As several of these 
pMin8»ppwtO|>p8««B8imie merit, we havtt BBteoted aisirfi^ 
this month's publication ; and should these be acceptable to our 
retfilflNrsY #« ttey peAaps make a liipthec te)ee(ion.i|nethertnQAth.*< 
^•^.The^ waple fact is, the principal part of this artide, if not 
the whole of it, was written one mght after Mr. Briggs* fiunily 
had vetiled to rdtt. We femember bavlng him about ten o'clock,' 
just as hfi was beginning his work; and ne^t morning he put 
"tCharies WiUiMUa'* into our hands, as tbie fruit of his labours.-^ 
Oct, 6, 1826.J , . . . 
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THOMAS A LYNN : 

OB THE CURSE OF ILL-GOTTEN WEALTH. 

I knew Thomas a Lynn very well, said old Mat- 
thew. I have heard my mother say that our families 
were distantly connected ; but Thomas looked upon 
every poor relation as a claimant upon his purse, and, 
therefore, was not very eager to trace the consangui- 
nity of the two families. Indeed, it was an argu- 
ment with Thomas, that relationship constituted ^o 
daim ; we were all relations, he observed, and cousins, 
or nephews, or, indeed, brothers, sisters, parents, or 
children were but rather nearer relations than the 
King of France. 

Thomas dressed in the coarsest garb, and com* 
pelled his famify to copy his example. His table 
was served with the cheapest and plainest of food, 
which he argued was more conducive to health, than 
the pic nics of the rich and prodigal. His dwelling 
was the picture of poverty ; and the very beggar 
turned away from its door without presuming to ask 
for charity. He bad seven sons, and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom were educated in this most wretch- 
ed state. 

As might be expected, he did not always stop to 
enquire whether his conduct waa perfectly justifiable 
in the sight of both €rod and man ; if the transaction 
was certain of bdng attended with gain, it was suffi- 
cient for him. The unsuspecting, or the unwary, 
fell an easy prey to his wiles. He would deceive. 
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when it was his interest to deceive, and when the 
appearance of hcoiesty answered his purpose better, 
he would assume that which was so foreign to his 
heart. To the poor, the sick, or the afflicted, his 
bo\fels never yearned. The widow, or the orphan, 
were to him unknown. I even remember his refus- 
ing to give employment, to a man, because he was so 
vexy poor, that TJiomas was afraid he would not be 
able to work hard enough ! In letting his estates, be 
bomid down his tenants to the utmost extremity, ai^d 
in collecting his rents, or any money owning to bun, 
he took advantage of all the laws which could be 
twisted to favour the cruel, or the oppressive. He 
was npver known to favour any one, whatever might 
be his distresses. I remember a poor honest man, 
who having scraped a trifle of money, took one cxf 
his farms. The season was a bad one, his.&mily 
large, and the rent high. lie contrived, however, 
to pay the first half yearns rent. In the aujbuma be 
laboured hard, to improve the farm, was at a great 
deal of expence; and, by so frequently getting wet, 
brought on a pleurisy fever, of which he died aboi^t 
Christmas. Thomas instantly seized the property 
he had left, and sold him up for the rent. The 
overplus he never returned to the widow, who soqn 
after died of .a broken heart, and her children were 
put out to the neighbouring &rmers, as apprentices 
by tlie parish. Another poor man had a house and 
a small piece of ground attached to it, worth, at that 
time, about <f 200. This he mortgaged to Thomas, 
for £20. The poor man was never able to redeem 
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the mortgage ; and when he died, Thomas persiuid- 
ed- the widow to kt him take the place into his hands 
ae a smaller pkce might serve her better; and he 
wonld pay her a rent for it. Thus possessed of the 
ptoperty, Thomas, knowing she had no friends to 
assist her iii a lawsuit, s^ her at defiance. 

But^ those actions, though they argued the utmost 
depcavity of heart, and, in the eyes of the Deity, 
wese crimes of the deepest nature, were not equal, 
in tdbge eyes of men, to what Ibllowed. You, how- 
ever, who have paid attention, to the cotruptions of 
our nature, will not feel any surprise at any action 
committed by a person who is capable of pervert^g 
the salutary laws of the country to the destructiovi 
cf widows, and the oppression of orphans. Other 
crinves may appear worse in the eyes of hunian jus- 
tice, but in the sight of heaven, these are the blackest . 
crimes of which kamam beings ar6 carpable. 

It happened one bleak aikl stovmy night, in the 
beginning of December,, that a benighted pedlar- 
ddled at the house of Thomas a Lynn, and requelk;ed 
shtiter from the storm. Thomas hesitated, for hu- 
niaiiiit}C never touched his breast. They could Mt 
find accoimnodatioiiS' for bim without putting them- 
selves to great inconvenience. The pedlar^ who 
dreaded the idea of being again tHtust out into the 
stociki, assured Thomas that he had plenty of money, 
and was willing to make him any recompense be 
might <[e«e. The wovd money aeted like^ a talis^ 
iftatt on the feelings of Thomas, and he pretended 

' BB 
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to commiserate the situaticoi of the pedlar; and even 
ordered his. wife to warm a pot of his best beeir. 
Thus warned and revived, the pedlar entertained 
the family with a rdation of his travels till bedtime, 
when Thomas showed him to that bed from which 
he designed him never to rise again. The pedlar, 
was pever seien after entering the cottage of Thomas 
a Lynh, and the wealth he possessed added another- 
mite to his already enormous hoard. Such, however 
is the crime of murder^ and so loudly does the inno- 
cent blood cry to heaven for vengeance, that all the 
neighbourhood, by unanimous consent, branded him 
as a murderer, and avoided him as a serpent that 
was crossing their path. 

. But I shall not detail even half the crimes of which 
I knew him to be guilty. . My intention is to show 
you that the curse of heaven is upon wealth thus: 
acquired ; and that the mian who seeks by dishonest 
means to aggrandize his family name, shall qpiickly 
have no family name to be a^randised. 

. At the death of Thomas a Lynn, he left five of 
his seven sons grown up to men, besides his three . 
daughters. If any man could look forward to the. 
perpetuation of his name, it was Thomas. His. 
wealth was so immense, that, his sons were like little 
lords — ^but mark the sequel. 

. His eldest son, Thomas, ifae moment he was free 
from the constraint of his father, purchased a fine 
hunting horfie, and kept a pack of hoimds'; but the 
first winter, he broke his neck in galloping over that 
estate which his father had obtained by seizing upon 
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the wi^ow^s mortgage, and having no ksue, his pro- 
perty w^it to his brothers. 

His second '^son, William, was an amiable ycmng 
man, and beloved by every one. He was particu- 
larly chaiitaUCe to the poor; and treated with every 
kindness .those irho mhis fathet had injured. He 
married an agreeable young lady who brought him 
two sotas, one o^ whom was drowned in bathing when 
he was about fifteen, and the other died of the small 
pox, when he was about three years old, a lovely 
promising boy« 

Bidiard married, but had no issue whatever. 

Henry also married, and had an only daughter, 
who being extremely rich, from the accumulation of 
all her uncW property, was looked upon as a veiy 
danrable match. She married a very respectable 
young man ; and all the family looked anxiously for 
her bringing a son to perpetuate the family name, 
which was then evidently in danger of being lost. 
She did give birth to a son, who was immediately 
baptilsed . Thomas a Lynn, after his grandfather. 
Every attaition was paid to the child, who promised 
fair for life ; but, alas ! these promises were not rea- 
lized. In taking an excurision in a sail boat upon the 
lake, in his eeventh year, a sudden gust of wind up- 
set the boat, aiid every one on board perished. Thus 
fell |he last of the Ljinns ; for the youngest brother 
pever ii^rried. Two of the sisters died old maids ; 
and the thirds though she married, died childless. 
60 completely is the fisimily name extinct, that very 
few people in rthis part, have the least knowledge 
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Ui#ti€#vereii4ted. The'praperty isgonehiibotliA 
families, where it would be difficult to tmee. Thorn 
inrge domaUQui which h^ hftd scraped together, are 
^vuindered among ateangers to his blood ; aii4 the 
luime of ThoB^as a Lynn is as though it had never 
^n. The man that doubts the Opwitibn of i& Vir> 
siUe Provideniie, will atlaribute such ocourrenees sf 
^Ji^se to TBett ac^dait. As well night he attribnfee 
tk^iegohf return of day md night to mere acci« 
4^t. .Al^eU might he say the world itsdfwsf 
produced by mere accident. Besides this is not « 
soliti|cy in^tl^oe. The inquisitiye Christtan may 
s^^imilf^r o^euiveqces taking plaee every day; sad 
Vitk^yth^ lea^t ^Mlculty perc^he that the cvw 
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tt was in one of those iine evenings in tl^ bW 
end of September, when the setting sun elidtd* 
thousand farUKant tints from the autumnal fbliage, 
that I had wandeved fiuther amcmg the iiivolothH>> 
of the Lake mountiuns, than I had intended to Ao 
when I left the inn. An aggr^tion «f g^^^ 
vapour had already enveloped the summit o^ Hel- 
rellyn, and a hiue mist was slowly accumultiiBK ^ 
several of the lakes in the vicmity } the wtft*^ 
horizon w^s bumiriied by the retiring lunrisi*^ '^ 
dny ; and an awffd stillness se^ed to disf^ ^ 
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,^[(|$|d«;to/il9#4italwi?! Atr jsuch' a ^m^e a» (his, 

'Wi «&90imd!^}yy scenes of such unusual grandeur, 

ijt,.wiia4]i^pOssibi^ for any <me not to feel the diy^lie 

jiafliii^iice of devotion mustering at his heart. The 

^Myteripus Power which had reared the magnificent 

fi^nery ground me, and the inevitable doom that 

:vaa]^oiM>9nced upon both it and me, were reflec- 

tiipis which throi^ed with solemn but pleasing me- 

laQcholy to my mind. 

I had entered the precincts of a smidl sequestered 
;<;l»4i:Gh<-yard, whidi stands at the foot of a hill, and 
waft lifiitening to the monotonous voice of a mountidn 
stream, which purmies its invisible track through a 
cluster of venerable oaks on the northern side.<^f 
the church-yard. In the midst of my reverie, my 
attention was arrested by a feeble and subdued sigh 
close behind me. I instuitly turned round, and 
beheld an old man seated on the grassy mound 
which covered the remains of perhaps some dea^ 
relative. His hands were folded on his breast; and 
through the dusk of the evening I could observe a 
^pj^n^ve ^lelancholy on his countenance. His dr^e^ 
indicated that he was one of the neighbouring pe^ 
juf^ts; while the fire which glittered in his eyci be- 
spoke him something superior to the mountain 
^epherds. 

,t I iq^proached the old man. with a feeling of sy^ 
.pathy; and, pointing to the grave on which he sat^ 
4C|bserved, ^^that as the grave must soon be. opr 
.eopmon home, we cannot do better than acoommp- 
Jate our thoughts to our inevitable fate."" 
bb2 
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PerHeivlDg tihfti he cfigMed iiiori» -deejay,' I '^sdd, 
«^if k be Ibe will of heATea thirti'llioto ndram w 
Ibve tuost dearly, imd in wiieee «ffectie|iB'we 4eet 
proud to possess an interest should be ooss^BeA 
to the tomb before us, it is kindly meant to teadK'os 
the transitory nature of all humail enjoynnei^,' and 
to wean our heaits from earthly objects, and totfti 
iSkum on the imperishable riches of a better worid.^ 

^^ I could bend with resignation to the wiU ef 
pTOTidence,'" said the old man; *^but it was the 
hand of a villain that humbled me in the dtist, and 
made me ^e wretch I am. 

• ** One and twenty years i^o,*" continued he, "I 
was perhaps the happiest occupuit of- this peacefid 
vale. I had then a little farm that supplied me 
with all the necessaries of life; my wife had been 
^ choice of my early youth, and had Uessed me 
with three healthy and promising children. I fck 
no wish ungratified.— But, sad reverse I a fever 
^ioh ravaged the country, deprived me of my wSfe 
and two elder children. An infant daughter alone 
Temained; too young to participate in a fathtt% 
woes, but not too young to administer to my eom- 
fert In her childish but innocent prattle^ Lfouirf 
a solace for many a grief. As she grew in years, 
in beauty, and in virtue, she wound hersetf more 
closely round the fibres of my heart; and became a 
'part of my very existence. At an early agc^ Ac 
-was capable of conducting the domestic concerns rf 
•feiy little cottage, and my bosom enjoyed a tran- 
quillity which I bad once thought was forever Ad. 
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lib ftp«i9f»^ li&flPfc I <M>iild »Ai86 ta oM I la«9d so af. 
feetionatdiy. In an evil hour, ahe solicited i&y ftm~ 
ttiflBlett to attetad ihe ouoseiaenU of a yifiage wake 
^&ii-.4]iy heait^isgaT^ m^, Inillcould'no^]^^ I 
rememhet %ith haw }i^ a step 6he lelunMU^ 
^at a glowing ^Mrij^tton shd g%¥e of iko mtmy 
daiiee, and the assemMed oKnrd. 8he bisn^^^ned 
but slightly and with a blush, that the ^uire^s son 
liad paid particular attaition to her, and had veiy 
kindly eonductdd her wtlhin a ftw yards of bom^. 
A sudden ehiUness crept ever my whole fimme at 
Ae inteSigence. I warned he1^ of <h& dang^ of 
sncb^ company, in alt the eloquenee-tha^ afatfaev"^ 
fendness could command. I told her that he was 
only just returned from college, where .under pre- . 
lonce (^studying useftil learning, our fiidbionab)e 
youtiis only study how they may spend aa restate 
wheli tliey get one,* and in the interim how they may 
seduce their neighbours^ wives and daughters* ^le 
shuddered at the in&rmation, and resolved to avoid 
htm as an animal of prey. But, alas ! how frail are 
female resolutions. Maria was constantly loft in 
charge of the house, while I pursued my labour in 
she field; and Henry Wildmaa took ^hese oppois- 
^unities to reiterate his vimts. He seemed so inao- 
Tent, his conversation was so unexceptionable, and 
his manners were so prepossessing, that she could »ol 
^believe him to be one of those dangerous youtha I 
had painted in • such odious colours. But Mam was 
^^uded by the hypocrifiy of hei» visitor. The vam- 
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pise only aoiigtft ta^twine hSfltodf 4y>]9pletel)( rouod 

; ^f.She fell the yiyptuaof ^.yiUain^s wiks ;. but atitt 
she.d^ijiejs^iter^^. tb^tM would be &i$bli4 tabis 
•voFji. 8be,c^d not .CQiiceive b0w oHe so .iiite)ljr 
g^l ooiild 8tQ(^p to^beti^y a harmless BUUii JSihe 
.thought U iofpossible: that jie who had taken so miiob 
l^ns to pultiyate her mind, could be base enough jta 
tleslrpy hear hl^ppi^^ess. I could notbe 60C|iiel,4&2|i9 
.unveiU what I wa^ cimfi^nt would fMrove the ti^i^l^ 
:The .dejiu^ions. whi^ /^pstttuted her pi^y happi- 
joess, I did . not da?e to remove. But when at la«t 
jthei&tal truth burst on her soul; and she bet^jl^ 
him the husband of another woman, I trembled £of 
the cons^uence. But I heard no complwits ; a 
quiet sey^nity, broken occasicmally by absent mvr 
rsjypgs, idpne m^ked her conduct. A ghastly smile 
istUl welpom^ me to that cottage where I once hmi 
:b^n happy. She endeavoured to concei^l firom me 
;thje,grief which had consumed her, till the time 
peiurly approached if hich was to make her a. wretc^ 
ed mother. 

r ^' I r^piember one evening she met me at the door^ 
4nd, with that sj^pplicadng look which an .offendi% 
.ch^d often assumes to. ward aside a parent's anger^, 
i9he requested me to accompany hereto this chuid^ 
yard. She spoke little, and her voice was tremiUous. 
* li woiild gladly," she said, ' be laid beside my moth^ 
jjf you do notthii^ me unworthy of suQh a &ymr;.'-r 
>. Maria,* said I, .^ do not give way to despandinir 
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thcn^ts; you are ttiUfBy^migliler^tkedflrlkig of 
'»iy aged bofom, the only «<mfart I can possess on 
this skle of the gm¥e. If all the world should for- 
nnke and desfiise yoo, stiU remember you have a fa- 
iher who can drop a ¥eil oter female Araikie»-— to 
me you are still dear.^ It was in vain I sought to 
^eer h^ spirits* She had been doeeived by the 
•<mfy man in whom die had ever placed oenfidenc^^ 
juidtfaftsdcokehadprevedtooheavyforfaeir. Iprss^ 
,6d fc^ ^ joy breist,^ but I eonU not eoothe her. I 
Jiised away the tear that hung «n her eheel:, but no 
'anulefauoeeeded. ' It was but too eviclenft that sh^ 
trasc^^ of a broken hearti^that she had abeady 
-taken a'fini^ellof the world, and nil its fUse alluw. 



<< The same moment that gave birth to a atitt-born 
in^t deprived me of aQ I hdd donr in this world, 
mad niimbered my bapless Maria with the;f6rgotleii 
•teiiattts-nftheTaUey- She was defwsited, acpdidmg 
io her wiab, at liar mother^s side. The youths and 
anaidaBa 0f all the x^i^bouring hamlets atfaaidad 
Jhcr funeral. It was tm)y a solewn soaaia. She 
Judfallm Ibfe ibst nedia of modern refinement in 
•aifap nei^hbofnbobdi^Tiiose who hw'e grown aU 
jil:t]ie TaUi of tbeiir &thera^ wept ffir ifa&4S«te 4£4hm 
^fiUldren-^tfae jnatdena shuddec^ lestomoAe? dea^ 
4nlyer migfat prowl through tie TaUey*«*^and tike 
youtibi fell indignant at the thoughts that (he wohes 
•were alreadj^ amdng the flodi, that one' lovely lamb 
liiui bedi detvodied, and they knew dot wfaomighit 
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.. ^* Sut ov^ jny tnmd,^ BaM the oldman, ^f neither 
hppes nor fears 3iad any influence.. The villain had 
MApj^ me of my' only riches — ^he had struck the 
.pr(q> firoiti under toy dedining age — ^he had mingled 
for me> hitter draught, and compelled me to drink 
it all. the days of ay life. 

' .^^ And this^ s^ he, in a voice rendered powerful 
^ anguish, ^^ this is a. land of glorious liberty — 
this a 'country whose equaLlaws are the boast of the 
ji^odd ! . If I deprive my neigbbpux of forty shillings, 
1 .pay- di^. forfeitime of my life..far my crime — ^but 
yim yillain wl» has murdered Jthe loveliest maid.of 
the .^ale^who embitters the;few remaining. days of 
■an old mJin^s life,, is aUdwed to' .pass unpunished— p- 
hcf rolls about in his carriage, and no one tauirts 
had wiik his cruelty. 

. 'f^ Yoimg.man^^ said. he, in a softer toiie, *4f you 
.yet feela love fer your fellow^beings-^if the hrve.of 
social peace is not yet dead in. your brea8t-««(Atar 
the company of the seducer*— shun his steps, as you 
MinM shun the poisoned track of a serp^st-^i-spuni 
the human demcn from your sodely— ^sanction not 
the crime, by givingxountenance to die criminaiU-- 
Wverlet jtbe said that you associated with a sednt- 
cer^^o ■ not. TanL among your iist of fiiends the 
being w^ soifee degrades bis nature, as to^ seek the 
rain'of that sex wluch he was bom to protect. Be- 
lieve me, young man, the villain who lvalues so 
lightly the happiness of the girl whom he betrays*-* 
jrlibsneers at her father^s tears-r^who mocks at the 
upbraidings of the virtuous — who stifles his own con- 
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science — and who rejects the laws of his God and 
the precepts of his religion — ^would sacrifice his dear- 
est and nearest friend, if his convenience required 
it. Do not suppose that he can keep any faith — 
that he will fulfil any engagements-— or be bound 
by any promises. 

" Avoid him too lest you imbibe his principles — 
Can a man carry fire in his bosom and not be 
burnt ? Can you associate with a seducer and not 
have your own principles of virtue shaken.^ The 
only means of withstanding temptation is to flee from 
it Therefore hold the seducer in contempt. If 
you have a sister, spurn the seducer from your door, 
for he would strip your family of its richest honour. 
— ^If you have a daughter, drive the seducer from 
your dwelling, for he seeks but to crop the flower 
that you have reared with such tender solicitude. — 
If you ar& a member of society at all, despise the 
seducer, for he is a corrupter of innocence — an 
enemy to virtue — and a spoiler in the garden of 
nature.*" 
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THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

I. Qv THE Oeioiit of Evit. 

II. On the FOREEKOWLEi>GE OF GOD. 
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[The following Essays are offered to the public not solely for 
their originality, bnt as spedmens of Mr. Brim' azgumento^ve 
Ktyle and penetrating genius. With little leisure to attend to 
tbieological disquisitions and subtleties ; and atill fewer advinitagn 
to become fainiiuirly ooni^eitenlf irkh^ tfie ditsiiBBt tine^ sod 
opinions built thereupon ; by the mere force of his intuitivefscol- 
ties, he was enabled to enter, ij^wm their disoi^op—as indeed 
upon all others— by a train of Uimklng and alsind or logic pecu- 
liarly and .eharaoteristiei^y his ow^. .Me wIm lobDoled in noado^ 
Where he was a master— the ground of his authority was all hit 
own. Impressed with these ideas, we hope our readers will viev 
them in a proper and liberal li^t ; and where they cannot agrss 
with him in matter^wUl candidly bestow upon the manner the 
indulgent oonsideraaon which we conceive to be its due.*') 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

Evil^ in Scripteure, kicomiiioiilj compared to dark- 
ness, and goodness to light From this we kam 
that light and good resemble each other; and that 
evil and- darkness, b^ng CQU^ed togeth^, must 
have paralleL properties. Now^ darkness, we know, 
is but die abM%ce of light; audi by analogy, EtU 
is but the absence of Good. 

T^K) many men both think and mite as if there 
wcere two opposite prin#ipl^ in the human soul, eon^ 
tinoally warring with each other, and contending for 
the Biftfltay. These two opposite prindpl^ dey 
denominate ooon and evil. This most unaoeount- 
atle error has been the father of a oumber of other 
err^ ; for the dispassionate seeker after truth, natu- 
rally asks how a Being so perfect as the Deity, could 
be the author of both these principles? To solve 
this query has been the fruitless labour of c^Eituries. 
How simple is the real Scriptural answer, that there 
is no such thing as a principle of Evil^ either in 
man or spirit,-— consequently the Deity is exone- 
rated at once firom the charge of implanting that in 
the human breast, which never had' a being. 

No man wDuld be so foolish as to say *^ The Dei^ 
created darkness.^ He created the light, and 
wherever that light does not shjne, there witt dark* 
nees be found. Hence the term darkness does not 
apply to any entity, or existing being ; but is the 
name ofuitidea^intended to represent the effisct of the 
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absence of light. The same mode of reasoning will 
exactly apply to Good and Evil, which has been ap- 
plied to light and darkness. EoU is not a created 
being, or an existing principle. It is merely the 
name of an idea which represents to our minds the 
^ectod^e absence of Good. Grood is an entity ; an 
active vigorous principle, but capable, like light, 
of J)eing excluded from the mind. Evil is the tenn 
by which we express the state of the mind when 
Good is withdrawn. 

. '' If the light which is in tbee be darkness,^ 
(that is, if the Good which is in man become evil,) 
'^ how great is that darkness !^' 

It would have been impossible for the Deity to 
have been the author of Evil ; for, since Evil is but 
the absence of Good, Gt>od could not be present an4 
absent with him, at the same time, which must b«ve 
been the case, if he was the author. He must hare 
been Grood, else whence was the Good derived wlucb 
is so manifest in all his works P But he could not 
be Gt)od and destitute of Good, at the saioae time^ 
which must have been the case, if he was the author 
of Evil. 

Having thus explained th^ ntUure of Evil, the 
next inquiry will regard its origin. That it was 
originally inherent in man, is contrary to its nature; 
for Evil and Good being only the absence or j/i^ 
sence of Good, they coidd not exist together, one 
must have precedence of the other. If Evil had the 
precedence, then Evil must have been eternal, and 
the Deity himself must have been an evil Being— 
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which is absurd. If £yil be not etenud, then Grood 
must ; and, as the Deity must be the essence of 
Goodness and Perfection, tbat Groodaess must ex- 
tend through infinitude, because he; does; and if 
Gtood was present through all the extent of unboimd- 
ed space. Evil, or the absence of Gk)od, could no 
where exist, for if there had been a place where Good 
was not present, it must have been a place where 
there was no God, and God could not, m that case, 
U^ oDUiipresent, whi^h is abfiUjrd, smce it limits the 
altril^^tea and perfections of the Almighty. 

Hvi}, therefore, has had a comfnencexnent — ^but 
fithen P Ipid it emanate &0{n the wiH of the Deity ^. 

The great charact^stic. of the Deity must be 
pcSifect yicidom ; tlm out reason, without revelatbn, 
will tell us. The source of all wisdom must be pure 
$nc| unclouded, and that source of all wisdom is the 
gre^t and glojious Being whom we call God. But 
the Deity, since he is all Goodness, must have made 
fi& his creatures by his Goodness, and must uphold 
th^m, ^ith his Goodnejss too. For U* he does not 
^p|i$44 them with hi? g4^)dn^ss, he does not uphold 
\^ip\ ^% al}, fcr he )ifts nothing in his essence but 
^l^iy^f s9 to uphald them ¥ith ; and if he does not 
support thein they n^u^t ^}xp]^f% th^mselves^ which 
f^p^ience tells U9 they cannot do.. If the Deity 
^PBPTta thwj they can no moije derive Evil from 
Iu|Q than th^y can derive dirkness from the sun- 

fepams- 

IVhatover ByUs therefoij'e, pay be in the worldj 
itT^u^h^Ye been 4§riyed &oni ^qme sow^ce inde^ 
CO 2 
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pendent ci the Deity, ibr the Deity could na^im^ 
part what he did not possess* 

Neither can the origin of Eirtl have been detined 
from example; for the ^r«^ sinner could have Jio 
bad example to eopy. It is immaterial to the targOr 
ment whether the first sinner was a man or im aaagA 
-—*Evil could not originate from example or tempta- 
tion : for there could be neither evil example nor an 
evil temper, before evil was introduced. 

The above are the prindpal points, in which dU 
controversies have turned, and all parties haveagreed 
to charge the origm of Evil upon the Deity ! Im- 
pious thought ! « The just, the perfect, the Al- 
mighty, the Eternal Gk)d, is to bear the blame of 
man^s disobedience and corruption! Perish the 
idea ! 

The pious Christian humbly bends at the feet of 
his Maker, and confesses himself to be the cause of 
all the sins he has committed ; but he believes that 
God so formed man at first that he could not avoH] 
Evil, and that the Deity either foresaw (with the 
Arminian,) or decreed (with the Calvinist,) that his 
creatures should commit Evil ; and there is no real 
difference between thie two. For if God decreed 
that man should sin, it was not in the power of man 
to avoid the decree ; or if Grod foresaw that man 
would sm, it was equally out of man^s power to avoid 
it. For if man could avoid that sin which God fiire- 
saw, then God Yias foreseen what will never come to 
pass— -which is absurd. And if man was so farmed 
that he could not avoid sin, then the Being who 
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fiirm&d him so, is jusiiy chatgeaUe with his oonducl. 
But it has been before proyed that the Dqity could 
not any way be the author of EvU, and^ thmfore, 
eould not be chargeable with man^s tnuisgrepsions. 
Hence it is clear that Ood did not putitout of 
man^s power to avoid sin. 

' The Deist) widi all his absurdtties, is inofe ra- 
tional in his condusions, for he believes that there 
is no Evil in the world. He has studied the ch»- 
riM^ter of the Deity, till he has discovered that Evil 
can neither directly or indireetly be derived from 
God ; and as he sees no other source whenceit can 
spring, he denies its existaice altogether. Could 
the Debt be convinced that evil could exist without 
implicating the perfect wisdom of the Almighty, he 
would renouce his error and become a believer ; but 
this is beyond his reach, and heelings to his doubts. 
To account for what we call Evil, he considers that 
we only see a part of the Divine operations, iudd that 
when we see the. whole, we shall find that what we 
call Evil id really good. We shall then learn, he 
says, to call 

" All discord, hannony not undefstood, 
" AU partial EVU, imiyerBal Good." 

. The next enquiry, therefore, is to find the origin 
of Evil, without implicating the Wisdom or Good- 
ness of the Deity, which may be easily done, if we 
win take a rational and scriptural view of the subject. 
In explaining the Origin of Evil, it is immaterial 
who was the first sinner, since reason oonvinoes us 
that there mmt have been ajltet einnery else there 
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would haire bNa ao. m* The Scriptuxal aocomoit 
therefore, independently of its divine oriigin, affords 
^ good a ^ugge^tion as any thut ooatd be formed, 
nafltfily. That the first sinner was one of the higheic 
siigela, who fell through pride, and. Of r^ied widi 
him a number of others. 

Thoi^h human reason neveir ponld have disco- 
vered this, human reason sees. cL^rly lihat this must 
have been the case. It has been fJready proved 
that the Deity could not be accessary to the intra* 
duction of Evil ; and yet we find that Evil is in the 
world. That this evil existed before the creation, 
we have strong presumptive pxoof ; but without re? 
relation we could not have ascertained it How 
beautifully do the Scriptures lend their aid to dear 
-up those difficulties which human reason finds ; and 
without presenting us with difficulties, they seem to 
extend our rational powers, and to give us views 
which, but for them, w^ never could have had 
But whoever the original sinner may have been^ will 
hav^ no effiact on the following arguments, as they 
are only calculated to explain how sin was first in-: 
troduced, let the first sin;Qer have been whom he 
may. * 

Admitting then that one of the higher order of 
intelligent beings was the first sinner ; this inqmry 
naturally arises :r^If that being had never heard of 
Evil-rrif thiit b^ing was perfectly purerr-how could 
he all at once become Evil, seeipg there was no 
Evil in the UniY^l^o K To explain tfai% we v^va^ 
explain hpw thi^ bein^ was formed find see if theare 
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was not a capability for Evil, though none existed. 

The Ahn^hty, to prove his love to his creatures, 
did not construct them like machines, so that they 
could only praise him; but endued them with high 
and heavenly thoughts, and perfectly free wills. 
These beings had a full controul over their own 
actions, and hence became accountable to their Ma- 
ker for the use and abuse of their faculties. — ^A 
being without a free tviU, could no more woriship 
his Maker, than a clock or watch could worship 
the man who made it. Though a machine might 
be contrived to utter the praises of the person that 
put it together, he would feel no pleasure in lislieii^ 
ing to such praises ; because the convictioa'that the 
machine could not help but uttor them, would ta&^ 
away the satisfiiction which would have resiilted 
from the sound of voluntary thanks. If the Deity 
could possibly find pleasure in the adoratioi^ of :a 
set 0^ machines, to which he' had deiiied the power 
oCie&tsingthat adoration, he woul d '■ i But stay 
the: impious thought I Those who deny' io man' a 
free toiU^ are little aware how far they degrade the 
character of the all-wise, all-per&ct God ! If they 
would fcae a moment stay to reflect on the: deduc* 
tions which must naturally be drawn from such pre- 
mises, they would spurn the impious idea ! 

But this subject belongs to a friture essay.-— And 
I will at present refer to that period when there was 
no Evil ; for there must have been a time, some^ 
where in the circling rounds of eternity, when th^re 
was not even a germ of widcedness, and when Evil 
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bright an angel. afr any uadee heaves €Bm^y. 

If all the angda in heaT« were endowoi wlilii 
free toifl^ they contd ddicr oamply with tibe eoift-s 
mands of tbek Mfdker, or r^Det : thenb-*^4;hey eonldi 
either do good or let it alenfr II has beeft proved' 
bcfanv that £(^ it bitf tberabteiice of G^Po4;. Ae^ 
£9re when one of these odaalial heings c«a#e4jo do 
gpod» he 6<;gni» to do evil.. Thrmeoe aofeofieeaaiiig' 
tOF do li^t vaa ooniaittn^. £fiL Havii^oxiee 
OBfiiaed to Q(»qply:wiih tibe maad^baaiof his.Md&fsry 
he had thenee. naiafted th^: dinUe inAMDee which 
hadtintheitaaiiperkdhiiiit andhevonldhanrc^ever 
after nethiiq^ to: aai9NQrihiin.lait hio: own*strenglh4 
Aa tbeve b x»o Good, but fthMk which eBttEoaMB fram 
the Deity^ and! ae^ all created bdi^ poasogb the 
Good they do poasess as a gift from God* wh«& 
tfie angel. had> I^ his own no^t^ratoy aet^zo^eed to 
aooept the fteely offissed grace, hebeeame Svil; fee 
to refbee the gr«ce of God, isjEylL The smbcanis 
af the Alimghty^s favour having foeenargectpd^ wA 
ofBiseqncstdy wididsawn^ theUght which the spirit, 
befiire podaesaed would became' dJurknesst: and when 
his fexmeslig^ became dadmesfl^ ^^ how gxsat would 
be (jbat Auknesar 

His mOik baring ottce* resist^ l2ieordera o#hea« 
veil, and faeopme/ dark or Svil, on diaAacoount there 
lemained only tots! d^iknesa.or EviL The uML \t^ 
self would beeome EvU; Though the vfiU waa still 
fii^By beitig dentate of Good, he could only toitf 
Eir;it ; for Good was gone^ an^ <^<>^ W^^ ^ restcved 
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< by aQjr «ct^ of 1iis.own. TbtfN^^e, his wiUy though 

^&l\fr€09 eoiild duly choose what'AcJtid of /^vll be 

• woiildi cotolnit. > Tfaas 'was EtU. introdoced wiibout 

'thovAiimi^ty liwdbg jdarated h in the iseast of imy 

•>«iie,orhimiigai^'toifliait'tfaere. Atthefiistghmce, 

It may appear'iitnuige,diatabekigfike Lucifer, who 

' oiliijibd all the /happiness of vhieh hiB.nattuia'Vies 

eapi^Ie»'> should have any incHnation^ to disobey tie 

. conmwds ofi bk Maker ; but on more serious leflee- 

tioii this: snrpiise: will vattidt. It wiU not appear 

'80 very astonishkig, that among the myriads of 

« happy spirito^vdio .inhabited the regions of beatitude 

••'-^and in theijeoBrte :of innuniera^e ages«*«*ofi0 

^spirit should be found dariiKg' enough do'tefiiseto 

do good; for /when^ one had oj^sed.tfae divine 

eoonmand, ('whalcirer that command might be,) 

olher» couldcleamto sin firom acample. 

WhatthiM hithfeBto pussled «omeo£ our most leaxn- 
ed Divines, Ww^ithequesdon* ^^Wheredid«atan£iid 
anysHf^estianr to ill P"^— «^If. the suggestions urere 
«<f^ema2,^then iheie was evil :in heaven, and God 
milst have. bben*tiiB adtdMr; <andif.the suggestion 
yf^fifUemali. ansing within his own ndnd, then 
tho^ mu«t''haivd been a^pfkietple:'of £vil dwelling 
iu him^'whicb was'only kqpt under resfxamt by the 
'jjj^ower of Qi»(l^Hiild if there wasa^prbnaple of Evil 
dwelliiigtin{4ueiferywhile he was an ardmngel,^tben 
Qod iras *e^puiUy« 4liet ai»ihor. of }£vilffor faaidng 
) plmted it; there. ^Thi«> mMtakexrite&anevdyjftom 
eol&sidenRg £!iril'^a8)^<:Bsu?GfVLs,. Independent of 
Good, and opposed to it; ^ulttreas it is okilythe 
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ABSEsrcB of Good — and to cease to do Good, i» to 
do Evil. Exactly consonant with this idea, are dw 
woids of our Liturgy : — f*^ We have Ufi undone 
those things wMchwe ought to hone done; and wo 
have dcme those things which we ought ni^ to bo^e 
done ; and there is no health in us.^ 

Some will naturally say, <^What could induce 
Lucifer to leaoe undone thoee things which he 
ought to have done f^ There was notfaii^ to in- 
duce, him to any such thing;, for we consida 
Lucifer as the first sinner, (as some one must have 
been the first,) and the^^r^^ sinner could have no 
inducement to sin. He had nother example nor 
teinptation to assail him; for Evil, befote that, had 
not so much as a name. His wiU was perfectly 
free; he could do or not do, as he thought fit, with- 
out any comptilsory power. There was no extenud 
agency that necessitated him to his aotions; there- 
fore, when any command was laid <hi him, he could 
comply with it or refuse^ There was nothbg to 
incline him to comply wiUi the conunandnient bat 
the law of love which habit had tended to strenf^en. 
There was nothing, in his nature, however, which 
prevented him from asserting hk own independence, 
and neglecting to obey the commands of the -Deity. 
His wiU was fr£e. To exercise that will as he 
was commanded, kidicated a voluntary obedience-— 
this was doing Good ; but to refose or neglect that 
voluntary obedience, was equally easy. lie asserted 
his liberty. He refosed to obey the commands of 
his God ;— AND this was the obigik of Evil. 
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It Sprung entirely from the free mil of the creature. 
Nor does it appear so astoni^ing that one among 
so many should, in the long lapse of ages, be found 
presomptutms enough to try the experiment of ex4 
^rtlng his will contr^uy to the wish of hit God. 

Lucifer having thus introduced evil into the hor 
som of heaven, it was necessary, for the good of those 
angels who fell not by the example of the first apose- 
tate, that the inventor of discord ^oidd be expelled 
from the seat he held ; and that he should be deprivr 
od of those beams of happinefss which must eternally 
emanate from a being whose essence is love. Driven 
fiwn heaven and the presence of God — deprived of all 
e^fermlgdod, and having voluntarily thrown away 
the internal which h^ been given him by his Cre- 
ator, he became a being as destitute of Good as his 
Maker was of Evil. The thoughts of his heart 
would be evil continually ; and though his wiU was 
still /re«, it could only be free to do evil, the prin- 
.ciple of Good being extinct, he could have no will 
to act from principles which he did not possess. 

Fi^m his example and inducement, others might 
b0 taught to imitate him ; which we see has been 
tl^e melancholy case. But the Almighty has been 
more merciAil to us human sinners, and has offered 
. us pardon uid grace, if we will cease to do evil and 
leartfc to do well — ^a boon which was never held out 
to Satan. ■ This I believe to be a just account 
. of the origin of Evil. 

Cartmd, October iOth, 1818. 

DD 
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ON THE FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

Innumerable are the opinions entertained respect- 
ing the knowledge and foreknowledge of God« Some 
are so stupid as to imagine, that the Almighty can 
foresee nothing ; others, as foolishly, aver, that, be- 
cause he can see every present transaction, he can 
likewise see every future one. 

Among those who hold the doctrine of Grod^s un- 
limited foreknowledge, one party accounts for it with 
some appearance of rationality ; by maintaining that 
before the beginning of all things, the Eternal God 
predestinated every, the most minute action txid 
event ; on which account, he knows what will oc- 
cur, because he knows what he has decreed.-— His 
decrees being unchangeable— his foreknowledge is 
perfect. 

Another party, with more pretences to reason, 
but with weaker arguments to defend those preten- 
ces, asserts that the Almighty has decreed nodiing ; 
and that his foreknowledge is one of his attributes ; 
that he is able to foresee all events, without having 
ordained them, merely by his Almighty power. 
This they call his foreknowledge, as distinguished 
from predestination. 

These two opinions are not more abstlrd than fiilse, 
a position which will appear evident by a candid exa- 
mination of the sulgect :-^ 

We read that God created man in his own image. 
What was that image ? It could not be the shape 
or form, because a spirit has no shape. It could not 
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be his habit, because the habits of a corporeal sub- 
stance must necessarily be different from those of a 
spiritual one. But by joining the declars^tion of 
man^s being created in the image of God, to thi^ ac- 
count^ that God ^'breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul,^^ we 
inay &irly infer, that something about man bears a 
resemblance to the Deity ; and that the soul of man 
is a real emanation from the Supreme Being; and 
further^ if the human soul bean emanation from the 
Iteity, it must bear the image of tlie being from whom 
it is derived ; that is, it must partake of the divine 
nature : consonant with this idea, are Pope^« words, 

<< Mean though I am, not wholly so, 
^ SiBce qnicken'd by thy breatb. '* 

We must^then look for the image of God in some 
ff^opistty of the soul. And what are the properties 
itf the soul f The first and most obvious one is rea- 
lly. , '^Tis this, which gives man that degree of ami- 
neooe over all created nature. It is the proper cul- 
tivation of this, that makes man approach raopre 
.Bilwrly to the perfection of his Maker. It is reason 
^hat'teUs him there. is a God. It is reason that 
iSdh him if there be a God, ^'He must delight 
in virtue ; and. what he delights in must be happy."^ 
JBut as reason may tell a servimt that it is bis duty 
to searre his master ; still it would be necessary that 
the master shoiQd inform the servant in what man^ 
ner he might render those services most acceptable. 
S'hus it became necessary that the Ahnighty should 
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fiirtiish his crealtures'vith a revelatioii of his will'; 
leaving previously given them reason to make use of 
that revelation. 

If, then, it he allowed that our reasi^ii is the part 
in wbieh we bear the image of our Maker, otiricason, 
ks far as it reaches^ will be like his ; but it wiH only 
he like the shadow to the substanee, like the image 
to the original. Though it may bear a resemblance, 
it wants pbwet and energy ; it will he imperfect ; it 
Will freqiietrtly wander ; it cirrfriot be able i&tom- 
jpstte effibct and causes Hk^ that of the Alibi^rty ; 
bttt it can itttetaflt such things;* and it ^UBtAit^ 
ceed, whdn these effects i*d causes ^ nbf itt^ 
complex. Our reason tells us, that if we touch a 
pendulum, it will swing: if the Deky touch the 
springs of the universe, he can foresee what the con- 
8equeilces will be, with as much 62te^ aiid tt&^SIiflKy 
i^s we could foretell the swinging of the pendMitn 
from touching it. Though the knowl^e #bitt 
our Maker possesse^^ in this reftpec^, b6 so m&ik 
"Superior to what we possess^ ours is itill the ilMge 
of it ; there is still a rei^einblatice.--^We ean f<Mt&H 
the production of a third s^Ebstance^ firom ^16 H^ 
ture tf other two. He ^li ifiskmtly fetesele "Afe 
result of all th^ comb^tions of matter ill afi tft<^ 
various modificathms and proportions. Still, thdtigb 
our reai^on be ever so imperfect, thbiigh al an iii- 
finite distance from that of th^ I}^->-^tbe in!ili||e 
is perceptible. 

If then our t^ason be the itiiage of God, #hM te 
the reason that we dattnot for^^ fiitt^ events as 
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well as he P The ^mswer is plain : we are incapai^Ie 
of tracing causes to these effects, when they become 
complicated. Beside we are often ignorant of the 
causes themselves. Were it possible that any hu- 
man being could be possessed of a mind, capable of 
comprehending the nature of all the component 
parts of the material and immaterial creation :-r-t]be 
eflect which these different parts have upon one 
another:-^ the consequences of their action and 
reaction :— the properties which they acquire by 
composition and decomposition ; by contiguity and 
separation : — ^and were this knowledge clear and per- 
fect, universal and unlimited, his perception instan- 
taneous, and his comprehension unbounded : he 

would be able to foresee (atvae events ; because from 
knowing the state of every part of the universe at 
this moment, he CQuld know what changes were 
;taking place from the operation of one part upon 
another; he could see likewise what other changes 
would be produced by those now taking place ; he 
could easily comprehend the consequences of all 
those changes, and the contmual new changes which 
would arise from those preceding changes; ^nd 
thus he could calculate the exact successive order of 
all things, till the total annihilation of all the mate- 
rial world, worn out and destroyed by its own action. 
And his power of prediction woidd be the more com- 
plete, and the more accurate, the more perfect were 
his powers of perception^ apprehension, and compre- 
hension. 
But powers like these constitute what we term 
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Omniscience, an ^^clusive attribute of the Deity. 
Then the Altnight j, fo)m his knowledge of all these 
things, can any moinent, with a glance^ foresee the 
train of eifects, which will arise out of the present 
otder of things; and this constitutes foreknowledge: 
Those who argue against predestination wiU say, 
here is a clear explanation of God^s foreknowledge, 
independent of predestination, for God without de- 
creeing any thing, can tell what wiU come to pass 
from the effects of material and immaterial changes ; 
or movements of the machine of Creation. There- 
fcre when Adam was first created, from taking a 
survey of his passions and his appetites, and con- 
necting these with the effects which other things aild 
circumstances would have in exciting or allaying 
those passions, God foresaw that Adam would fall 
from the stat^ of innocence in which he had placed 
him. But, at the same time, he could see from th6 
nature of the hutnah soul, that Adam would repent, 
on pardon being offered. With as much ease, could 
he see what varying passions would agitate the 
hfearts of all men, to the end of titne. /"Hter cotAd 
likewise see in what situations we should be aH 
placed, and to what temptations we should all be 
subjected ; and whether the portion of grace, which 
he intended to give to every man, to enlighten him 
withal, would be sufficient to reclaim him otnrof; 
thus he Could, froW^ the foundation of the world, 
foresee who WoUldbe reclahncd from their evil waysr, 
and who would not ; — ^who, among those who would 
ite reclaimed, would hold but to the end, dltA who 
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would returh, like H dog to his totiiit " i> ufT hw 
will ^hey dvgue, who maiiitftm that the Ahnigfaty cui 
foresee all things. Thus they aoqtiit the God ot 
an melrcy, of having any hand or pleasure iti the 
delith of the sinner, while Aey attemtrt to phire 
ih&t he could foresee aH this evil and good. 

But if we tale this sturvey a step farther, we sfaldl 
find this fbreknowledge amonnts to an eqmTalent 
with piredestination. For if the Creator could know, 
frotti the aitangement of tSl things, wlmt taons^ 
quences would ensue, firom that arrangement; to air- 
range things thud, was to predestinate ftiture events, 
in the sttdctest sense of the word. For the Afc 
tfilghty must have known when he made man, that 
he would not retain his original state, but that hb 
would forfeit his innocence, and, thus, entail misery 
and wretchedness on his posterity. If, then, the 
Cteator formed him, in such a manner, that the n»- 
tDTal consequence of that conformation, could be 
nothing less than ruin to a large majority of the hu- 
man race, the Creator is accountable for all the sin 
and its concomitant misery, which we now see in the 
world. It will thus be clear that he might have 
made man in such a manner as would have enabled 
him to stand secure against the temptations to evil, 
which would assail him from the invisible powers of 
darkness. And if he could do this, why did he not ? 
It is said he acted thus, in order to exercise and 
prove his power. S6 a tyrant- might be excused, 
^hoishould devote half his -subjects to destruction. 
He might do it to prove his power. But if tHs de- 
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atm^m SfBtem of diyiiie providence, proves the 
power of God, it .gives us only a poor proof of his 
love. ^ It will be argued, I know, that he has shown 
his Iqvo aiid mercy in sending his Son to die for us 
nKa» and our transgressions. But we can hardly 
allow this to be any proof of love, considering tha^ 
h^ had previously rendered us incapable of avoiding 
those transgressions, and has rendered many of us 
still incapable of profiting by the pardon and re-, 
demption which such a system holds out. Many, 
we see, are, from the. composition of their souls and 
bodies, unable to accept the boon of pardon. Beside 
to redeem only a part of mankind, when the AU 
mighly had been the origipal cause of the whole re^ 
quiring redemption, is scarcely ccmsistent even with 
our ideas of moral justice. This many be called 
human reasoning, but to argue that such a line of 
conduct in the Supreme Being, was perfectly right, 
would be very. inhuman reasoning, and would make 
the God of love a capricious tyrant 

It is thus, then, proved that in either case, whe- 
ther God predestinated the future happinesa or 
misery of all mankind, or foresaw it from the nature 
which he gave them originally ; (which amoynts to 
the same thing as predestination ;) he alone is ac- 
countable for all the evil which exists. An idea 
which no person can for a moment entertain who 
seriously reflects on the goodness of God: — who 
compares his attributes; who weighs his conduct 
towards us ; and the proofs of love which he has 
given us. 
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. Thi trae solution of the qaestion then only re- 

ttkfODM; here ail becomes conmsient; the Aknightyhe^ 

eomes a God of lore and metcy ; ttttOt appears a poor j* 

dkdjmfcle, miteraUe dbjeot ; hot God's forektit>wl^^, 

with regard to mail's eternal state, becomes limked. 

TIhs may appear like blasphemy to i^me pious pep- 

ioifa;: bat it is the liievitflble consequence of ^ismg 

ndura five 'wiiL If God eftdued man with a free ^1^ 

fitsa he eocddcboicjiBe good iknd avoid eril, olr theeen;* 

tvitr^^ fa^ stands acquitted o# man's uam^reii^aonfl. 

And ff Gdd ifid sotgite itiail afree will why did h« 

gfnfi hhn laws P S»r liws at^ of no U£fe to aiiy biii 

itet agibitt4t^ It windd odnniinty be M»w thcf dig^ 

wUf df a CM, to coammd a mto «^ keep hil jb^tt^ 

nahdments^ to whtoi he had d«iii^ the power. 

How liiMciflotts to say, << Beli^te ^ th^ Lord J^eiii 

Clmt,^ to one who, he knew, ooldd nm belldte ! 

Bat hoW beatttiiPVLl do^ the s:^siem <$f pijf^Hmee 

lypeaT) wh#n we re^leei tbatiilati, thoag^ llrom M^ 

tHre he wi» liiiiiffecf hf his pasilen and ptop^nrffi^ 

itt^i0alny of Ms acUoift, waa i^ndtaed wtA*a fre^ ^1 

to ^oeept cfr rgect hh own iB^ation. Th^ CreiM* 

gave him a state of virtue, with rules Ho*^ le ^UiSL 

it; a WiH frte as fed c^i, Ibr it lra» d«tited from 

bh^, a^d wa» a ^m rf hie im^. 1M& i«ft aaod 

fre^om man abused \ but the glory of Gdd m^ 

n(^ less €%to^cttotts on that 'accdunt ; fcr hd iid^i 

hftve f etain^d his happy slatfe, had he fehosen. There 

was notbifsg iti his meixtite tliat incline bitti ^ -viee, 

&ftGri>A mtSie hith ? tod a <iod, whose featurfewas good- 

nesst ioidd have do birf principle te itrftise lAlo mto* 
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The Dtture of the ftee agency, with which man 
w«i^ &iroured by his Maker, was such, that he conid 
aet or ^foibear jto act-r-he could commii evil or .re- 
fuse ; he could do good or let it alone ; wiihoot 
having any bias either way, resident in that wilL 
Though his reason told him he ought ta do .good, 
a]id.avoid evil. For if he ^ould not have rgedad 
good or evil, independent of any extetnal po^er, he 
Gpuld not have fiee wiU^.and consequently could 
not have been accountable to bit Maker for the abuse 
ofl^fiee urill, if he had not posseted it Whea 
tbe Abpif^ty saw man in that:d^orable situatioB^ 
whipb waaoocAsiotied by the: faU^. he' spoke to fam, 
aiidpf<i|Qis^ him a Bedeemer, and, required; hna 
t9 believse on him, in order to obtain pardon for hi9 
tw^gresipon; if man bad not been free, how jSk>l]di 
to make su^ d requeall He^hould have in|iui^oed 
hilP» J^ his power, to ai^pt what he could not jb^ 
fgsfi. If «ian was not fi«e, how foolish to gi^ him 
laws, which God knew be hud not the power to 
keep ! What a capricious, ^jiiUish being do ^lie 
sftfke of the omnisoient Giod^ when we deny the free 

:QuMf naahad a perfectly fiee will, so that he 
co^dd act as he thou|^t, how could the Absi^iQr 
fi^res^ whfit the result of man^s free will would be ; 
for an action brfore it is committed, is not an actum; 
and thou^t before the mind gives it being; is a per* 
feet nothing; and if we have power to muke theee 
diougbts as we choose, the Deity cannot foresee ibem, 
for if the Deity can foresee all our though^ boAm 
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diey arise in our minds, even before we are bom, 
dien there must be some secret cause, which renders 
those thoughts unavoidable, and whatever that cause 
may be, it is a constraint on our thoughts and ac- 
tions, and we are not &ee agents. 

But the Scriptures confirm this idea, that God 
cannot foresee whether we shall be wicked or good ; 
for it says that God repented him that he had 
made man, or, as it is in the original, he was grieved 
that he had made man. Now if God was grieved 
or repented that he had made man, it is evident thtft 
he did not foresee all the wickedness they would 
commit, for it would be folly to be grieved at find- 
mg man acting jnst as he knew he would dbj when 
he made him ; had he known what man would do, 
and disapproved of those doings, he naturally would 
not have made him. We read again that the wick- 
edness which was practised in the valley of Hinnom, 
was such as never entered into the mind of God. It 
was evident he had not foreseen this evil. It is 
md that God is angry with the wicked every day, 
but why should he be angry at what he foresaw 
would take place before he made man ? He takes 
no pleasure in die death of the sinner but had rather 
he would repent and live ; but if he could foresee 
that so many would not repent and live, would it 
fiot be better to destroy them than to be angry with 
them every day ? The parable of the barren fig- 
teee, is a clear proof that God does not foresee our 
good or evil. ^' I wilLdig and dung about its roots, 
81^ if it bear not fruit another year, then let it be 
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cuit down 2uai[ ^m% iiito th« fire."" ' Had th^ Gaidener 
known wh^th^r the fig-^i^ would bear fruit another 
year, why introduce that condition ? 

The Ahnighty can foresee muchj but it would be 
depriving man eixtirely of his free agency^ could 
the Almighty foresee his future happiness or ipisery . 
His power nevertheless is very great, and he can 
foresee his own actons, and itU others, those e;Kcepted, 
which spring from the free will of man. 

It will be argued, that if Qod cannot foresee those 
things, how Can he predict the wicked actions of 
men ? To this I answer that God reserves to hixuself 
the power of interposing with his providence, wh^i- 
ever be chooses; bli( that he ha^ designed those 
men for eternal torment, on whom he has thought 
fit to exhibit his power, is what we can by no meaiu$ 
tell. And often when he has foretold events, he 
may have reserved the choosing the agents, till the 
time should arive, when he could select sudi as w^te 
b^l adapted for the purpose. We are conBd^t 
that whatever he do^, is right ; and we are equally 
oertain, that he would not do an action himself, 
which he condemns in us. If he did, what would 
become of the image of Qod ? or bow could he say 
^< be ye perfect, as I am perfect,"" if the imitation of 
hia actions, was criminal ? How could he hold him- 
sdf up as pattern of portal e^ieellence, if he was in 
the practice of doing actions, at whi(^ the .moist 
abandoned would revolt? But be may inSu^^e 
men to do what from our narrow views w^ may con- 
ceive to be wrong : but if he should s^d tho^e per- 
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aone to heUf for doing wliAt he oompels them to do, 

.wW^ would be biiei moral justice ? or if we should 

pursue a similar conduct, aod compel those who 

may be uuder our power to do wrong, and then pu. 

joish them jGbr it, should we not be acting contrary 

to the commands which be has given us ? But it 

. will be difficult to prove that God ever did influence 

, any man to do wrcmg. Even in the case of Pharoab, 

wldch bears most strongly pn this point, where it 

.8(^8 he, ^^ hardened Pbaroah's heart,"" it may be 

easily explained, wUhout making God the author of 

Evil. . 

God has merciftdly sent his Spirit unto all men, 
*' to profit withal :"" while Fharoah was acting under 
. the influence of that Spirit, he consented to let the 
people go; but as Pharoah had probably been a very 
great isinner, aod had hitherto rejected all the calls 
iOf grace, through the strength of that free will 
^ which he possejssed ; the Almighty was justified in 
withholding the influence of his grace, from the 
heart of the siimer ; we know Uuit the consequence 
of withholding the grace of God from the heart of 
man, would be the most abandoned wickedness; 
there was then no good in the man, he could not 
act .from principles which he had not: it was thus 
that the Almighty hardened the heart of Pharoah. 
Those who imagine that he infused any evil unto 
Pharoah^s heart, must be very ignorant of the attri- 
butes of God ; else they would know, that he had 
no evil to infuse into the heart of any man. 

Many of the prophecies of the Scriptures, which al- 
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lude to the wicked aedons of men, allude to audi 
as were then Ihii^;; having somed away their day of 
grace, Grod'witfadrawa his ^Titfirom them, and then 
their actions will be nothing bat a tissue of mcked- 
ness. That Judas was decreed fiom the foundaticxi 
of the world to be. the beCtsyer of our Saviour, is no 
where upon reooid. Some cmewas to do it, and 
our Lord sdeeted him for some particular reason, 
to fiilfil the prophecy ; for had Judas been decreed 
to do it, then it would have been an act of necessity, 
and Judas would have-been innocmt 

That man is a free agent. Scripture amply testi- 
fies; and if he be a fiee agent, that the Alnd^ty 
cannot foresee all his actions is equally evident, both 
fiom Scripture and reason^ But one thing is 
evident, that Grod wishes all our actbns to be good, 
and if we be lost, we shall only have ourselves to 
blame— we shall be denied even the poor consola- 
tion of upbraiding the Deity with rendering us 
miserable, and leaving us so ! 

Cartmel, October Uth, 1818. 
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[The following poetical pieces, selected from disjointed and s 
times almost illegible Manuscripts^ we trust will be more satisfac- 
tory to the majority of our subscribers, than would be the whole 
collection published indisGriminately without regard to the metlt 
of any one individual paper. Besides, we have been so presump- 
tuous as to omit two prose artidee— one (on Educadon) because 
it remains unfinished and therefore only in part interesting, and 
the other (^^ the Castle of Truth or a peep into the SouT'— an 
Interlude) oecause though dramatically imagined, it is but feeUy 
executed. Our aim is to confer ail the credit we can upon the 
Author, and bestow all the pleasure in our power upon his retttes 
— 4f we fail, either our judgment or our nmUer is in fault, and not 
our inclination. XC-mnI ix^ j^art of tlie Atiilidvb-4biy raoiogy be 
necessary, we possess it in the certainty that he did not deem ainr 
of the sucoeedilig fragments which are now first printed, of sof-- 
fident merit to warrant their publication :-.-if he had, we may be 
assured, that, during some hurry or indisposition, he would nave 
poi^them into the hands of the Compositor. ] 
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THE LAST DAY. 

Now sober micbight reigns, that solemn hour, 

When mortals feel sweet sleep's lefireshing power. ; 

NofiRT silent all : — ^the breathing gale is still. 

The foaming ocean, and the babbling rilL 

Then rolling thunders rouse the stagnant air ; 

Black clouds arise, and vivid lightnings glare. 

Man starts— from all the trembling world around, 

Waked by the golden trump's terrific sound ; 

The rising dead behold, with aching sight, 

The awfiil terrors of this peedess night ; 

The bloody moon — ^no more a smiling world, 

And usdess stars to foaming chaos hurled. 

The reeling sun, with fervid heat, dissolves ; 

And, belching flames, this bursting globe involves ; 

The self-accusing, guilty soul invokes 

The dreadful succour of ignited rocks. 

Now swells Emanuel's train with crowds divine. 

Whom dazzling saints, in countless myriads, join. 

Jehovah sweeps ten thousand worlds aside. 

And leaves a flaming universal void ; 

The veil removed, and all creation lost. 

Heaven's pearly gates, with sparkling gems embossed. 

Shine glorious o'er the bright angelic host 
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Down, far beneath, hell's dismal caverns glare ! 
Whose sulphurous fire and smoke pollute the air. 
The Sov'^reign Judge his powerful arm extends. 
Ten thousand leagueis the swinging trance bends. 
The book's displayed, the pondVous seals removed. 
And one small book, the names of those he loved; 
He smiles : the virtuous thtoogh the ether spring, 
And loud hosannas to their Saviour sing : 
Celestial robes their spotless limbs embrace. 
Ecstatic raptures beam in ev'ry face ; 
He frowns : but oh ! my wondering soul conceal, 
The awftd pangs blaspheming wretches feel ; 
Debarred to them each avenue to heaven, 
Without one cheerful hope of being forgiven. 
Suffice to say, the dread tribunals close. 
Eternal pains for these, eternal bliss for those ! 



AK ADDRESS 
Spoken by a scholar ttt ti^ AniuMrsarjf 0/ one i^ the 

MAKCHE8TER SONSAY SCHOOLS. 

Tho' o'er my heart few summer suns have roBed^ 
And gracefiil language, to my feeble lips. 
Has never yet found way ; yet at my heart, 
I feel a kindly warmth that points to you. 
Ye generous patrons of the infant poor; 
Not I alone the grateful fervour feel, 
But thousands more pant to express the same. 
Of those your liberal bounty kindly leads, 
From ignorance, immorality, and vice, > 
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To knowledge, victae, happnen, and heavV! 
Behold the group which meeta your joyous eyes-^ 
In ev'^ry breast ^s 'a heart full charged with thanks^ 
Their feeble lips want utterance to express. 
And while you view them, does no conscious joy 
Spring in your breasts and plant an Eden there f 
Does not a sweet emotion touch the soul ? 
Does not a something, softly whispering, say 
^Twas kindly done, ^^ to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction o''er the mind. 
To breath th^ enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous, purpose in the glowing breast ?'' — 
When &r removed (as probably we must 
Remove) from all thq haunts of infant years. 
Then shall we learn to prize those gifts 
That from your bounty we have now received : 
When sweet returning sabbaths give to toil 
The welcome interval of needftd ease. 
How will our hearts with gratitude expand, 
When from our little library we select 
That volume, which you taught us to revere, 
To read, to love, to practice and pursue. 
.With hands upraised to Him who ever gives 
A sure reward to charitable deeds, 
We will implore his bounteous hand to shower 
His richest blessings on the generous head 
Of each subscriber to the Sunday School. 
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THE TOX AND TH9 GBAP^S. 

The old mtidy who with features of homliest fiishion^ 
Has attempted in vain to excite the sweet passion, 
To catch the gay youth in the nooze of her halter, 
Half wiUing, hidf coy, to be led to the altar ; 
When she finds that the men are too strong for her 

power, 
Like the fox with the grapes, she exclaims, ^' They 

are wwr r 

The proud plod^Ui^ fool, who has racked his inven- 

tion. 
To gain the reversion of place, post, or pension. 
Finds aQ his chicane and his cunning outwitted. 
And sees some more fortunate suppliant admitted. 
Turns patriot, and rails at the great ones in power ; 
Like the fox with the grapes, he exclaims, ^^ They 

are'eourr 

The youth whohassighedatihefeet of somef^one, 
And called her his jewel, his love, and his deapr one, 
Sees his rival preferred, and himself left to languish : 
He finds the best method to smother his anguish. 
Is to rail at the fair sex, make light of their power;— 
Like the fox with the grapes, he exclaims, *^ They 



The fool who would conscience and liberty barter. 
To have the dear baubles, a Star and a Garter, 
But knows ^tis impossible ever to gain them, 
Since wealth, which he has not, can only attain them ; 
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He calla them the pkythings c^fiirtuiie and power;-*-: 
Like the fox with tk grapes, 1^ exdaiitts, ^^ They 

The wretch who has seen the mayor^s dinner, de- 
lighted, 
And to taste of the dainties, would &in be invited, 
But finding he ^s either unknown or forgotten. 
Sits down to a dinner of turnips and mutton. 
And »dls at the luxury of others in power ;— 
Like the fox wftb the grapes, he exclaims, *' They 



AN EPI1*HALAMIUU. 

May the son of affecdou shine waprm on. thy heart, 
And the ealm of contentment lie there ; 

May fortune fi^rbid tbee «0r feel the fell taustt 
Of hi^iness tum'd to despair. 

May want and adversity never disturb 
That peaceable mansion^ thy breast ; . 

Nor the hard hand of jealqusy venture to curb, 
That freedom thou still hast possessed. 

May thy children be numerous, thy daughter's be &ir. 
And prove themselves lovely as thee ; 

Mayst ^ou view tbem with pleasure, exempted from 
care> 
Till thy grandchildren swarm round thy knee. 
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Msy tkjF^iidMndr wlib wifrds the dioiteoEiiq^ heart; 
* Bealw^saRotiHna^att4:^iadr - 
And when deadi brings Us 8ummon<<a»dtlAd8 tbee 
depart, 
Mtyst thou me^t'Uin -^ith- s^ittte Tesi|5ned.y - '- 



".' a :-A 



•, i . "J ^': ..; 

4 . FBAGM3?NT : 



imf0rkthatePmttin^u0kOTpef^hedwike<m>^^ - 

Btmmd Crwrn HotO^ KiiMjf Donii/Se.'^ , ^ w • \i 

Hie dream of life, the deep of de&ADf ^ > 

How very neiur.^U^!^ 
The weak partition of onr breath, 

Alone the extremes divide. 



Those feu without a warning given; 

Constis^ in hiealth aad youth elaie I 
And ^1m^ ean say, isdli%e£ft heavtb ^ 

Did^ns-fof'him a hap{ner &te P '^ ' 






They sa^ ho danger, f^It no fe^^ ' 
Nor thof^ht that death y^ps ^oY^^ifi^ near, 
Till sheets 6f flame ;around4L^ giowe^, . 
And Wrapped tSim in a fiery shroud r 
Consigned them to a burning grav^, . . 
With none to ;succour, none to save ! ; - 

iiUmaed the Monument wJucH i».efQ6M in JSiikby 
^^ yardtoiaietnein<fty<>fiAeSe>^ * - 
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HOME. 
, ■ I. '. 

Dear trother,'^ inmate of my heart, 

Whose keen observant eye, 
Can through the flimsy veil of art. 

Pure nature's charms descry — 
To you, whose ever genVous mind 

My wanderings will excuse, 
I send (and homely you wiU find) 

The effusions of my muse. 

.II. 

When retrospection paints to view. 

Those years to joy consigned ; 
When sweet oblivion kmdly threw 

Her mantle o'er the mind ; 
Though absent firom each much loved scene. 

By fiite compelled to roam. 
And widening oceans roll between. 

Still Crusoe sighs for home. 

III. 

Yes, home has charms for every soul— . 

The monarch and the slave ; 
From Congo to the icy Pole— 

From childhood to the grave. 
Then rise, my muse, be this our theme, 

From nature never roam ; 
But painting objects as they seem. 

Correctly picture home. 
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IV. 

Sweet infancy — ^those playful years, 

When thought nor care annoy — 
We feel but momentary fears, 

Or transient, gleams of joy ! 
The little thorns that tear our feet, 

Inflict no lasting wound ; 
And infant joys, however sweet, 

Are lost as soon as found. 



Now nature, working uncontrolled, 

The fixture man displays ; 
Which ripening manhood will unfold 

To view in various ways. 
But art will oit assistance lend. 

The human heart to veil ; 
As belts and braces oft befriend, 

When potent medicines fail. 

VI. -' 

Then view, at home, the human heart, 
. The in£ant passions sesfn ; 
■'Tis now they work, unswayed by art — 
View now the future man. 



VII. 



(This poem wasfmmdim detached pieces qf paper ^4hi4 stanza^ and 
part of the preceding andfithmng enee^ wr^ M,J 
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VIII. 



♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

How many a wretch, in tatters dressed. 
Would gUd the Historic page ; 

And prove, if not by want depressed, 
The glory of his age. 

IX. 

You parents, who have sons to rear, 

And would their genius know. 
Inspect their simplefit acts with care — 

^is there their talents glow. 
Too oft the parentis flattVing view 

Mistakes the opening mind» 
Compels their children to pursue 

What nature ne^er designed. 



Thence he who might a pulptt grace. 

Now trembling deals in war. 
And he who might have ruled the seas, 

Now << blunders at the bar."" 
As, parents, now on you depend 

Your children'*s weal or woe, 
Mai^ well where inclination tends, 

And bend the pliant bow. 

XI, 

The infant heart will still display, 
Some sketch of nature^s plan, 

FF 
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From which the skilful parent may 

Erect the future man. 

♦ » ♦ ♦ 



HOME. 
(AnMher Fragmeni-^-on loote pieces of paper. J 

When the Almighty, to complete his plan, 
As last and best, the Eternal formed the man ; 
With his onmiscient glance, surveyed the whole. 
And stamped his image on the human soul. 
He breathed, andreason swelled theexpandinginind — 
For instinct was to meaner things confined. 
Yet instinct rules the uncorrupted heart, 
Where nature operates uncontrolled by art ; 
The youthfiil lover kindling instinct warms. 
And binds him captive to a virgin^s charms. 
The maiden feels the instinctive impulse rise,* 
And bashM meets her Strephon^s fonder eyes, 
^is instinct binds us to the friendly home, . 
Our solace from the cradle to the tomb. 
Domestic joys, e^en infimt hearts beguile, 
Who paint their pleasure in the dimpling; smile ; 
Well pleased the m6Uier lidls them in her arms. 
Till downy sleep theii* feeble powers disarms. 
This home contains what Caesar sought in vain, 
^Mid conquered kingdoms— conscience free from pain. 
These infant eyes no anxious tears bedim. 
His fiither^s home is all the world to him ; 
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With gratefiil heatt, and pleasure in his eyes, 
He meet&f tMe hand that all his .wants supplies : 
Ungrateftd babes we seek in vain to find-— - 
^Tis education warps the human mind. 

Oh ! happy childhood^ scene of eveiy joy 

Nay, here, e^en here, will grief and fear annoy ! 
Ekie whence that shriek, that struggle, or that sigh P 
Those Itf^ hands knd cheeks so seldom dry ? 
^Tis hence, at list, thii^ harrowing trui^ we gain. 
That all ma^kmid are born to suffer pain. 
Yet still, at home, may comfort sweet be found, 
Where meeting friends the social board surround. 
The tender mother, anxious to impart 
The warm instruction to the childish heart. 
Intrusts her darling to some pedant^s care. 
With strictest charge, the awful twig to spare. 



FEAGMENT. 
( Written <m'a scrap of paper in hlackUead,) 

What ! dost thou think, that nature could produce, 
So fine a creature for no better use ? 
Thinks^t thou, that He who r^^ enthroned on high, 
Who. strewed yon spangles o^er the vaulted sky. 
Who spake-— and life upheaving sprung the ground. 
Who smiled — ^and beauty scattered graces round ; 
Can, with indifference, view the Devil man. 
With sacrilegious hand, disturb his plan P 
Deal death and misery round the hiunbler train, 
And laugh, exulting at a creature^s pain P 
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When Wiadom fixnnM this Hmv^nal whole. 
He stamped his unage on the hulOKii soul ; 
Appointed Reason'^s pure, but feeble %ht 

To check our.EMsions, and tQ lead us right ; 

But there, tee Reason, from her station hurled. 
And Paasion ruling o^er a prostrate world. 
Else, whence these «cti)oaB which Asgrace the miot. 
And hare disgiaoed him since the world began ? 
While coachmra. Reason, on tlie dkk; sits, 
And makes the Passions-^hotses, feel thebits. 
These urge the mental chariot to the race. 
While that^ directs it with a steady pace. 



Tflfi TEAB OF GftATITUDE. 

Oh, let the grateM incense rise 
From off the altar of thine eyes, 

Nor deem the offering nide ; 
There is no gem so pure, $q bHght, . 
So fraught with lustre and with light. 

As the tear of gratitude. 



Though Adam be rough as the rocks of our glen^ 
Though his manners be coarse and rude, * 

1*11 forget his exterior, nor think of it then, . 

But rank him the best and most polished of men. 
Whose eye fills with tears of gratitude. 
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WHEN A BOY. 



As the red feathery streaks in the east have dilated 
At mom, has my youthful heart panted for joy, 

Believing the gaudy display indicated • 
A sun-shiny day — when a boy. 

So oft has the tongue of deception, pretending 
Its utmost exertions for me to employ, 

Delighted my soul, with a promised befnending, 
And cherished young hope — ^when a boy. 

As round our lone cottage the winter storm pelted. 
No dread of the season my breast could annoy ;\ 

Delighted, I played with the snow, till I felt it, 
I feared not the cold — ^when a boy. 



THE DEYAD'^S lament 
On the felling of the ancient Oaks in Cartmel Parke. 
The last fading tmts of the day were retiring. 
And cloudless and clear shone the moon through 
the vale ; 
As I sauntered alone through the Park-wood, re- 
spiring 
The breath of the evening flower borne on the gale. 

'Twas the hour when the children of folly admire 
The grandeur and pomp of the splendid saloon ; 

'T was the hour when the children of nature retire 
To muse in the gay solemn beams of the moon. 
ff3 
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No sound, but tlieri]0tliiigkaf»ero88edmy leflectk^ 
No foot, but my owii> 1^ its print on the dwr ; 

From the stiUness around me^ I caught the infection. 
And fairy-land rose on my &nciM view. 

I saw, or imagined I saw, rise before me 
A troop of young virgins, in mantles of green ; 

Their swe^ brunette beauty like magic stole o'et me. 
And gave a new zest to the brilliant scene. 

A nymph, more majestic, moregrand in appeanmoe. 
Than the Dryads her sisters, stept slowly across. 

And gmcefolly beckoning, implored their forbearance 
While thus she BO:moucnfiilly wailed th^ losa: 

"Dear sisters,'" she sighed, and the dewdrops of 



Arose in her eyes, at the sorrowful truth, 
" How often, alas ! have we chanted, with gladness. 
That here we 45hould live in perpetual youth. 

" In the mom of existence, when stillness and silence 
Would scatter the spangles of dew on our feet, 

Rel^on protected our shdter from violence. 

And nought but the vesper disturbed our retreat 

" And now twice three centuries have rolled to that 
ocean 

Whose gloomy wa^ washes e'en grandeur away ; 
Since first we beheld this.yomig grove with emotion ; 

Or frisfed o'er.Uie ^ass in the moon's silvar ray. 
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^•Aad BO <«ie) tiU now^luui pitnumedto invide us. 
By aviiice utgcd, or by ctdlotuwM led» 

But ages have woven thMe mmtles thai diade lis, 
And finrmed the green canopy over our bead. 

*< But now, when the soul-soothing beauties of nature 
Can thrill with delight e^en the breast of the clown, 

Thk lime-tiUed haunt of the nyiQ^ and the saQrr, 
Must ftel the rude axe tear its bosom of brown. 

<^ And we, who have guarded this oak grove from 
danger. 

Most bid its dear branchesi a lasting fiirewell, 
And share, though immortal, the fiite of the straDger, 

Or pine in the gloom of some briar^tatigled dell^ 

^* But ah ! with a sigh, will our fond recollection 
Recal the sweet hours we have passed in this shade. 

Where the warm hearted lover, beneath our protec- 
tion« 
Has sighed, not in vain, to his favourite maid. 

^^ How oft has the vot'ry of truth, with emotion. 
Our leaf-i^rinkled carpet, with ecstacy trod. 

Till his bosom has glowed with the warn^ of de- 
votion — 
For the palace of Nature ^s the temple of Gon ! 

<^ Beneath, our umbrageous shelter united 

By spirits con^nial, would friendship recline, . 

And point put the beauties of nature delighted, 
And cherish the mutual passion divine. 
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^< In the shade of our Jabjoiil^ age would wmwkh 
To drink the 4;ool bseeae, in^the heat of the daj, 
And impetuous -youl^ make the parents' hfi^xts. 
tremble, v . , 
Lest chance should dissolve his firail hold on the 
spray. 

*' Who, now, o'er the vofry of science, shall hover,* 
And still every sound that could bucthen the ear ? 

Who, now, shall give wings to the sighs of the lover. 
Or mould into dewdrops the heart-easing tear ? * 

^^ Or where shall our Poet contemplative wander? 

Wh^re, now, shall his musing feet carde»ly stray. 
When his. dear native village is 8taipped.of its gran- 
deur. 
And the haunts t^ his childhood have vanbhed 
away. 

^^ In youth, when the nurslings of fortune demised 
him. 
He loved through our shades and their windings 
to stroll. 
For, of all whom he knew, we alone patronized him. 
And cherished the dawnings of thought in his 
souL 

^' O, rural simplidty ! whereas thy defender? 

Are pity and taste and antiquity dead ? 
Yes, ornament bows to the idol of splendour. 

Dear Cartmel, adieu, for thy beauty is fled.*" 
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A sigh of regret left endh lireadt M AejT yamdied, 
Like thut, which the bosom of mKery leficto ; 

I felt for the Dryads, thus v^M^toi^ iNlniili^, 
And preserved their ootaiplidiitsf for iSke oseof my 
friends. . " • 



FASHIONABLE LOVEBS. 

t ' . ' ' • -v. 

No lover new desehrte the nuiiie, . 
Who tidks of Gupidi dpift ot flaiBe^ 

As emblem of his passion ; 
'Tin (Xymmeree that ^^ooiflojrs.his efti^» 
And all who mw address the &&t^ 

Must copy horn ibetSatAan. 

So much does trade engross hit mind; 
That e^en his similies, we &id» 

Are quoted from, this master ; — 
As^&fen hair, and diamond eyes, 
And ivory teeth, and lips of apice. 

And breasts olalabaeter. . 

Like shopman will your lover stand,. 
With cane for yardwand in his hand 

And with a bow observe you ; 
And tell you, ihough a monstrous bUl 
Your beauty has incurred, yet still 

He would be proud to «en^ ^<m. 
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A l«dy^8 real estate is found 
To be hpr value to a powwd— 

Wit, beauty, education^ ' 
Are teekoned so mudr taire^and tffBt,- 
And still subtracted 6om the net^ 

In marriage speculation. 

Just so, when land is let to fiffrn^ 
By lease, to tenant, for a torm, 

The^^ are only stated ; 
But be the buiUBngs what they may, 
We very seldom fii^ diat they 

Are ere't calculated. ' ' ^ '• 

The phsase^-^:jf^ BETTi^i'or/or ^fOBSs, 
Means now afi^ or^mpfy purte ; 

For love is never thought on 
By those who deem it better &r 
To wed ABOVE, than ««mler par>^ 

J wealthy maid tAey-doato^ 



STAKZAS. 

Ah ! do not coiirt the public praise,- 
There 's poison in its breath ; 

Reject the chaplet of its bays — 
'Tis but the wreath oi^-death ! 

The fame is oftai dearly bought^ 
By wayward mortals given ; — 

The only honour irorth a thought, 
Is the applatt]se of heavfn ! 
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BESULTOBT THOUGHTS. 

When bus; lAovtals crowd around 

The dly^ cojort, and throne ; 
Intent to see^ and to be 9een, 

To know, and to be known. 

I turn away— content I turn. 

To sweet domestic bowers, 
And ponder how I best may spend 

My Mfe^s few fleeting hours. 

The eveping twilight oft I tuioe, 
Sometimes the dusky dawn ; . 

My steps unseen by human race— 
I love to be alone. 

I love the intellectual feast 

Shared by the good and wise ; 
Nor less the little temperate^meal, , 

Simplicity supplies. 

I freely join the rustic throng, 

Where decent mirth is known, 
With children's play, but ere ''tis long, 

I wish to be alone. 

Sure I would leave my couch by night 

To serve my greatest foe. 
And quit the brightest hour of joy, 

To wipe the tear of woe. 
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SWEST SOCIETY- 

Begone, ye-selfisb souls, iyegone. 
Who Hire licit for yoonebes adone ! 

Andlet us quiet be ; 
There want no avgometM to ptoye. 
That man was formed for mutual love, 

And sweet society. 

In solitude we ne^er eaa find 
A joy to fiU the. boundless mind ; 

No — ?tis variety 
That ^ves die thirsting bosom ease, 
For nought on earth the sotd -can please, 

Uke sweet sodety. 

If fortune, in one golden shower. 
Around our paths profusion pour, 

E^en to satiety, . 
We Aen may sooth a neighbour's fears, 
Or wipe a fellow mortaPs tears. 

In sweet society. 

Or if misfortune on us frown, 

And press our hearts in sorrow down— 

Whatever her fiatbe^ 
Wp find a balm for every grief, 
In ev'ry woe a sure relief 

In sweet society. 



END OF THE aEKAIITS. 
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JOHN BRI66S. 



X HB life of 80 humble aa Individual as the sulgect 
of the following Memoir^ cannot be expected to poft- 
aeaa mudi attracticm beyond the ciicle in which he 
was petflonally known; yet those who have been ii>- 
tereeted with our Anthor'^a literary productions, may 
fed an inclination to learn the leading traits of his 
character^ and the principal incidents which chequer* 
ed his exbtence : 

*< In which there was Obtcuritv and Fane, 
*< The Glory and the Nothing of a Name." 

John Bbiggs, the third son of John and Jane 
Briggs, was bom on Christmas Day, 1788, in a 
small cottage, near the village of Cartmel, Lanca- 
shire. Before he was six years old, he was sent to 
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school about a quarter of a year ; but the progress 
he made was very trifling, as his mother (for whose 
maternal instruction he manifested great fondness) 
afterwards taught him the alphabet, &c. His fa* 
ther, noticing in him an uncommon aptitude for 
learning, frequently read to him, when quite a boy, 
favourite passages from the few books which were 
within reach of the family. To these he eagerly 
listened, and endeavoured to imitate the poetic 
parts by arranging his own little words into metrical 
order. 

Before the age of nine, at his own request he was 
initiated into his father's trade, that of basket or 
swill-making. After his daily task was finished, 
he amused himself with making children's baskets 
and artificial flowers from the useless shavuigs and 
chipS) which had been thrown aside ; and as hta {»* 
rents, who had a numerous family ^ suppoi^ firdkn 
an occupation which. is never very. lucrative,. could 
not afford him money to purchase colours for pma- 
mettting these articles, he contrived to stain them 
with preparations of his own. Having sold them 
amdng the neighbours, with the sinall ^ums liras 
obtained, he was enabled to procure a £sw books, 
which after an attentive perusal, were disposed of, 
and others purchased with the money. 

Soon as reason dawned iipon his youthfiil mind, 
he b^an to evince that enthusiastic devotion towai^ 
the beauties of Creation by which in after life he was 
so much distinguished. Herbs aqd flowers parti*- 
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caUily eDgif;ed his boyish fancy. With ^^'Cul- 
pe^ier'^s Eipiglidi FhyBician'" 'in his hand as his 
guide, he frequently ranged £ax and near in search 
of different plants; and such was his success in this 
fascinating pursuit, that-*- to extract a line from a 
juvenile poem by his brother 'EidwBxd^yfhoenpaasani 
seems to have inherited the &mily partiality to the 
muses — 

"Himself a botanist he thonght." 

Being naturally inclined to privacy, these rambles 
were generally solitary. A small island, formed by 
the windings of a poweirfril stream in the mazes of a 
stately grove was his favourite seclusion.* Here, 
in company with his brothers, he sometimes on the 
sabbath read portions of the Bible or other religious 
books ; and when he had neglected to attend public 
worship at the church he would read the liturgy, 
as an atonement for the omission. So fond was he 
of this sequestered spot, that he often wished it was 
his own ; and then, in the lightness of his heart, he 
formed a thousand plans for beautifying it by 



* His brother Edirard in tbe poetic piece before mentioned, thus 
alludes to this scene of their blissful hours : — 

And still that pleasant Isle I pnze, 

Well screened by wood on every side ; 
Which now perhaps neglected lies. 

Unseen—or heedless seen by prrae. 
• « • 
Oft I think — and think with pleasure — 

How this Isle we wandered round ; 
Not envyine Cavendish's treasure, 

Save cms little spot of ground. 
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excavatioti, embankment, and cultivation, tiU ut Ids 
wann imagination it irould appear a little Eden— 
and he, though confined to its narrow limits, become 

"King of infinite ftpace." 

These and myriads of other harmless fancies occu- 
pied his youthful mind when whiling away an hour 
in this peaceful retreat. 

About this time he prevailed upon a few neigh- 
bouring young men to meet him on the winter nights 
at his father^s house for their mutual instruction. 
Among these, was a youth named Beck, who, hav- 
ing been educated at the Cartmel Grammar School, 
was considered the best scholar. In this young man 
he found a valuable friend, and we have oiften heard 
him revert with pleasure to the circumstance. — This 
person died many years after in America; and our 
Author concludes a very interesting notice of hiriT 
in the Lonsdale Magazine with these words: 

Of the manners of his latter and more happy years, we 

know but little. But in his youth, he was of a kind friendly dis- 
podtiun. An enthusiast in every thing that pres&ited itself to his 
mind. Indefatigable in his researches, and deterred by no difficul- 
ties. Our Sundays and his were generally spent in company ; and 
at that time our pursuits were nearly similar. And it is amusing 
to recollect what trifling difficulties would sometimes hinder oar 
progress, and the joy we felt, we remember iu particular, when we 
were able to prove that the square of one was a half. But 

He is gone — ^he has fled from this world of pain— 
And the hint may we wisely improve ! 

We shall meet him no more, till we meet him again. 
As friends, in the regions above ! — 

The task thus self-imposed, became truly delightfiiL 
Their ideas by mutual intercourse expanded. Each 
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night brought with it some new and pleasing disco- 
very, on which they could amgiatulate ead^t other, 
before they parted to meditate ujpon the next subject 
for their discussion. Thus was laid the foundation 
of his mathematical and mechanical knowledge. 

When he attained his twelfth year, he was at* 
tacked by a violent fever. From it his constitution 
sustained so severe a shock, that he, who had hitherto 
been healthy and vigorous, became henceforward weak 
and sickly. UnaUe therefore, to follow his trade du- 
ring the regular hours, as a relaxation he devoted a 
part of the day to self-instruction in reading and 
writing ; and his father assisted him in the study of 
arithmetic. A strong taste for drawing and paint- 
ing now manifested itself, from beholding the scenery 
of some strolling players who were performing in an 
old bam at Cartmel. These lowly patrons furnished 
him various colours, with instructions how to pre- 
pare and mix them. 

When about sixteen years of age, he obtained a 
slight knowledge of Latin from such books as he 
could borrow of his acquaintance. This language 
being considered a superior acquirement by his 
compeers, he was regarded as a youth of uncommon 
abilities. The whole of his library at this time 
consisted of "Fisher's Grammar,'** "Young roan's 
best companion," " Ha wney's Mensuration," "Fish- 
er's Arithmetic," " Culpepper's Eiiglish Physician," 
a few old magazines, and a mutilated dictionary. 

In October 1808, he entered the married state. 
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TMkBigspmblied him in difficiiltijes lie had not fiw^ 
seen, and irhieh he wanted the means of suxmomit* 
iDg. It -was nov high time seriously to consider in 
what manner he was to obtain a liyelihood. After 
8ome ddiba^ation, he fixed upcai opening a school 
at Uhrerston. Previously, howerer, to 4]uitting his 
native viUage, he got, from a person who had been 
the captain of a vessel in some instruction, Navi* 
gation ; a knowledge of which is thought a neces- 
sary attainment for a schoolmaster in a marithne 
district. In a fortnight, he was pronounced com* 
plete master of the science. As a recompense for 
this service, he became the captain^s tutor in Al- 
gebra. 

Without a shilling in his pocket, he now removed 
to Ulverston, to open his school ; and such was his 
difSdaice, that he had many internal struggles be* 
fore he could summon sufficient resoluticm to ask of 
an intimate friend the loan of a guinea. Havi)^ 
bad no one to direct his studies, be had hitherto 
bestowed more time upon the mysteries of figured, 
than upon the rules of grammar; he now, there- 
fore, from a consciousness of his deficiency, devoted 
every spare moment to the study o£ the English 
language. So intense was his application, that the 
hours which exhausted nature required for repose, 
were often spent in the perusal of such books as had 
been lent to him in the day. His pupils, though 
sufficiently ^xunerous, were mostly the children of 
poor parents, who were unable to pay the small 
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quMtenige fin* which he taught. We shall pass 
lapidlyorrcT thia moat unpleasant portion of our 
Friend's exiatence; as the compassionate reader, 
will probably be satisfied with imagining the priva- 
tsms under which he laboured. 

AAer remaining more than a year at Ulverston, 
he wa^ animated by learning that Ellel school near 
Lancaster, .was vacant. Elated by the flattery of 
hope, which never forsook him, he became a candidate 
for the sttdation. Friaadless and a perfect stranger 
—-while his ftUow competiuurs wereeigoying a com- 
fortahfe .dinner, at the inn, on; the day of election— r 
he. was taking a solitairy walk till the hour of exami«i 
nation arrived With agitated frame and ^oomgr. 
fiwebodings, he stood the fiery ordeal; and never 
did eulprii; at the bar more joyfully hear, the sound 
of . aoqplttal^ than did our Aspirant after scboJa^ic 
preferment receive the infmnation that be w^ r«h 
gakaky .and impartially elected 

He^ntaredupon Ids.new situadiion in February 
1810; and though the salary, independent of the 
quarterage, was trifling — afiter the struggles he had 
encountered, thirty or £»rty pounds a year would 
be affluence.itself ! And now— ^drowning the past 
in the waters of Lethe-^he began to &ncy that 
Fate waa weary of persecuting him, and that For- 
tune had chosen him for her adopted child. The 
dark cloud, which through life had hung over him, 
was dissipated, and the unsetting sun. of ha{^iness 
had arisen upon him. But, evanescent as dew was 
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this gkim of better daysl One part of his enobir* 
nenta shomld htfve axuen frMi teadung ft &]iida]F 
school, supported by ToloBtaty subscriptiaQs-^-vhiiA 
after ihe fixstyear were nevtr eoUected. A smatt 
piece of land belonging to tlie acliool, should Imn 
been anotker source of bis receipts — bot tlu teat 
WBB togusdy widiheld, throng the intrigues; of wt 
nvetesate enem j, who wished to in^rtal one of Ua 
own rektives in the situatioD. Besides, dumg 
the winter, ittneiant teadieis took up dicir quarteca 
aiGa^wtei and oocamnally snceeeded in dneniBg 
sehdars ttom the estabtishjed sdbocd, which ia aito* 
ale «t $m ineoairenient distance from the ^Mla^ik 
AnA in munmer the fiinners found saffidcDt earn 
pleyment for tleir children in the fields. Undae 
these drcumataiices, findmg himsdf unable to svfi^ 
port fais fiimily, he rdinquished his schod in 1814^ 
md betook himself to the business of a swilleiu 

In 1816 a house waabuilt in Cartmel, by a eeaieoa 
l^fethodist; the kfwer past intended for asdiool- 
loom dering die week-days, and a meetingJiouae on 
the Sundays : the upper part for a dwelling, llv* 
Briggisyscn. hej^ connected with the Methodistaij 
tUe {dace was o£bred to our Author and accepted, 
I^MBi eondition that, in lieu<yf rent, he should pnmde 
the pzeachear^ witk hebdomadal refiresliDieiit and 
kdging. 

. It was about diis time that he iqxpeared before the 
public as an author. A gentleman who resifed near 
Bokeby, having published in a neoghbouring news- 
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{M^er terenl pdlitioil articles (signed ^^Conifiiciii 
Sent e,^ aod dated from ^^ Orton Parish,^) in irhuk 
was adopted a train of reasoning opposed to tlie 
popular feeling of that period-^ Mr. Briggs, fHroba^ 
ly with the design of forcing his way into notioe, en- 
tered the lasts against him; though with' searcdy « 
hope of victory, as his antagonist was an acknow- 
ledged scholar. ^^ Common Sense^ was very witty 
n^n the occasion, observing that the signatBfe 
of Egencs, which his opponent had chosen, was 
«flcoeedingly j^piopiiatet and veiy charactmstic of 
his writings — ^whieh were poor indeed! Bat, if 
we may judge from the violence which he afteiwands 
permitted himself to indnlge, and from his rehie- 
tance to give up the contest at the EcUtor^s com- 
manda, we might he led to conclude that in bis Go- 
]]ah4ilce att^npt to crui^ his humble antf^onist, he 
had met widi a signal discomfitare. 

It is understood to be upon this controversy that 
the esemi^ of our Friend profess to gronsRcl the 
diaige which dey have so often perferred against iiim 
-<*«amely, that he th«a advocated political principles 
which he afterwards found it convenient to abandim 
for the sake of pecuniary gams. It is not necessary 
to admit, that if he had varied his ideas, he wovM 
have be^i so i?ery culpable ; as mai of all rabks and 
p^suasions are «een daily doing the same. And if 
any one of us would for a moment look back upim 
oursdves as we wa^ in otb^ years, and adknowled^e 
the wond^ftil mtetations which have taken ^koe 
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in our own principles, opinions, «nd prejudices — :we 
should perhaps look with a more tender eye upon 
the wanderings of our fellow men. But the great 
difference is this : when a rich man alters his tenets, 
it is merely an expansion of the mind — the infiisiqn 
of a new light ; but should a poor man go astray, 
he is a base te^giversator — an apostate for the sake 
of "filthy lucre.**' In the present instance, how- 
ever, no apology is required ; for, though support- 
ed by abundance of assertions, it does not appear 
that any proofs have been brought forward. May 
not the Reader then be assured that this accusation 
has been laid solely through malevolent paotives ? 
since if any evidence had existed, it would not have 
been so studiously concealed. 

Elated by the favourable manner in which his 
communications to the Kendal Chronicle were re- 
ceived by his friends, Mr. Briggs was induced to 
entertain the idea of publishing by subscription a 
volume of Poems. Proposals were accordingly circu- 
lated; and being on Saturdays free from the duties 
of his' school, he usually spent that day in canvmaa^ 
ing for subscribers-— frequently, with pennyless poc- 
kets, passing the day almpst without food. The 
result was, that his subscription-list was swelled be- 
ytmd' his most sanguine expectations. In his own 
words, ^^ he found himself treated with a respect to 
which his birth and fortune gave him no pretensions ; 
and distinguished in a mimner which he is conscious 
his talents never merited.'' But how much so ever 
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he might feel gratified by this encouragement ; the 
profits arising from this publication, scarcely remu- 
nerated him for the expense and fatigue attending 
it. But his principal object was attained — it brought 
him into notice. 

These Poems were printed at Ulverstonin 1818, 
and rank with the neatest specimens of typography 
which the North of England has produced. They 
were not subjected to the correction of any literary 
friend; as is in general necessary, before putting 
the productions of self-taught persons to the press. 
Though they may not display any extraordinary 
flights of the imagination; they are generally allowed 
to exhibit an ardent affection for the beauties of 
nature, and a deep knowledge of the human heart, 
expressed in easy and correct versification. At the 
conclusion of his preface, under the impression of 
modest and respectful gratitude to his supporters, 
he thus writes : 

' ^* These effusions may obtain a limited degree of ftpprobatioa 
from those who have kindly introduced them into the vorld ; but 
vAaa they shall hare to rest apon their intrinsic e»)elleiioe, in- 
dependent of time and place, they will, in afl probability be con- 
signed to the shades of oblivion, where thousands of similar pru- 
duccions are quietly lodged before them.** 

The friends of Mr. B. and the possessors of his 
poems may perhaps pardon us for intruding a 
few particulars respecting them, as this is the only 
opportunity we may ever have of so doing. — " Ed- 
ward,'' the first piece in the volume, though written 
one afternoon amid the buz and din of his scholars, 

HH 
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has been thought the best The suoeeeding passage 

is given as iUastralive of his train of thought, wlien 

his ^^ mind's eye"' fell upon himself: 

.. Though natare scatters, with an equal hand, 
Her blessings, yet, sometimes, a soul oppears 
Of still superior mould ; whose brillianoe shines 
like Cynthia "ndd the twinkling gems of night. 
And tkould the ^anial bub of, wealth or birth. 
Shine on his fortunes, with unolonded ray^ 
His fame, far sounding, meets the distant ear 
Of other climes, and nations yet unborn. 
But if misfortune daim him as her child. 
And shroud his ardent mind in poverty. 
He crawls, neglected, thrcugh a useless life ; 
The by-word of the vain ; the mock of foob ; 
The wealthy proud one*8 soom : or, silent, sits 
And mourns his inability to reach 
The fruit, that science holds before his eye.* 

This poem was composed in memory of a &vourijte 

* Mr. B. must have been labouring under similar feelings when 
hejMnoed the foilowing^-quoted from his life of Dr. Gktmett :— >. 
...The youth whose b<Mom is endued with the love of knowledge, 
pursues his career along the path of science, and figures to himself 
an ideal tem|^ of fame at its other extremity— the thirst of leacn. 
ing warms his breast — ^the sublimity of his native country inflaoies 
his soul — ^he longs to escape from the bonds which oonmie hiflit — 
and looks anmnd fer enooiura(|MneBt m hispregraa. mitijke 
meeto with scorn, or at best with neglect. Those whom fortune 
has plaeed at their ease, consider him beneath their notice ; and 
the plodding herd of mankind, cannot (k>mprehend what his t«. 
garies aim at— • 

** None count btu wondrous wise, for most believe him mad.** 

After naay aa nnauflpesafal Jitruggle— lifter exhausting the best 
days of his youth in fruitless attempts to escape into a more genial 
clime-<-«fter discovering that ntkid is the only unsaleakle eomBo* 
dity a man can bring to market, he generally retires from the 
chase in disgust, sinks into a state of gloomy despond^icy— buries 
those talents in uselessness whitA might have served hisomntvy-. 
adds anot!her to the number of those who are drooping under dis- 
Appointed hopes, and who may be found in ahntost all oar viUtgss 
—pines away a few unhappy years in obscurity— 4md at last faUs, 
•t onoe his country's honour and disgrace. 
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brodier, who was in the last stage of a consumption 
when our Author returned from EDel. He tenderly 
watdied over his suffeimgs, and kindly administered 
every rdief and comfort in his power — ^he witnessed 
his gradual decay — ^he heard his last groan-— 



-"When in the bud, 



«^ Tke bursting bod of life, unpitying deMh 

^^ Dashed from his lif 8, the cup of earthly hope.'**— 

^ Heniry and Margaret,^ a very pathetic tale, wat 
fomided oa fact. — ^^^ Windermere"*" was written in 
cdttipliMent to such of his patrons as resided on its 
binks; ^ was "Charity^ to eulogize his Cartmel 
ftiends^-^In the « Poof Man,"* the odes to « PoveJv 
ty^"* imd te his ^ P^te^ 1^ has evidently had hita- 
^ in «he feregrouild; dlat to << Poverty'' is str^ 
fsgly descriptive of his own circumstances. — It was 
1^ llie harsh and imgeneroas treatment he expeii- 
eflMd-at l^lel, and ta his dorrow at leaving his neat 
liVde eotiage there, that the stanaas called ''The 
Faa'eweB,^ owed their bif th ; and it is rather singu- 
lar that the semi-prophetical part of the last verse 
should SoOn afterwards be accomplished : 

'^ Though 'round him sweeps his large domain, 
*' (Enclosures rich with waving grain,) 
'''MisroRTUNX may with grief and pain, . 
'' Make him bid U fareweil.'* 

We shall only ftirther mention, that the "Elegy 
written among the ruins of St. Mary^s Abbey, near 
Daltdu in Fumesst'" was a favonrite of the Author's^ 
saA publidied with tiie prpposab as a specimenv 
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Another di£Sculty now approached. His house 
and school, as before mentioned, belonged to a mtm^ 
her of the Methodist connection. It had been d^ 
Yoatly wished by this zealous Body, that our Friend 
should become a convert to their persuasion ;' indeed 
it has been said, that this was one of the condi- 
tions upon which he was allowed the privilege of 
the schooUroom. Those, however, who were ac- 
quainted with his uncompromising disposition, will 
pHuse before they believe that he would sacrUice his 
principles for so paltry a consideration ;— -more es- 
pecially when they find him emphatically slating, 
in. the peface to his little volume, *^ that he h^B 
been generally MismsFAflSEKTBD as a disKenter.'" 
This declaration gave great offence to the irheie 
body, and they warned him to quit the duelling 
immediately; but he refused to obey this mapdatcw 
till he had been served with a regular legal notion. 
In 1819) he retired to Ayside, a neighbouring yit 
lage. The short time he remained here, was ecei:^ 
pied in land-6urveying, &c. 

He had for several years thought, that the publi- 
cation of a monthly Magazine would be interesting 
to the neighbourhood, and not without emolument - 
to himself. An extract firom one of his letters will 
afford some idea of his sanguine expectations : 

Believe me. Sir, 1 never felt a doubt respecting it ; the 

more I reflect upon it the more I am convinced that it will 
not only succeed^ but bring both wealth and honour to its 
oomducton. It is up<m too popular a plan to faSl. I have. 
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tlMnii^t MO mu^h about the prcjcct to hesitate now. I kaTe 
no fears. I know I have difficulties to encounter, hut I 
tliink I can sunnount them. ''Perseverance^ like faith, 
removes mountains." 

After duly consulting some firiends on his novel 
project, he published an exceedingly well written 
prospectus, announdng the intended appearance of 
^a new periodical publication,^' under the title at 
" The Ulvbeston Magazine, or Elegant Re- 
posiTOEY."—— What follows will give some account 
of his progress: 

The length of time which has elapsed since I first pubi» 

Kshed these proposals^ has allowed that warmth idiich 
showed itself then in my favour to subside^ and it is only 
beginning to rise again. I have heen this week among some 
very respectable men, who flatter me very much upon the 
plan ; and tell me that however much difficulty I may find 
in the commencement, I shall ultimately be successful; for 
no great undertaking ever met with perfect encouragement 
at first. These sentiments were expressed hymen whose 
character and situation in life give weight to their opinions. 

[ find njore people inclined to encourage me, than those 

who give their names, but the country has been so long 
pestered with travelling bookmen, that they dread any thing 
in the shape of a catalogue. I shall have many subscribers 
when the work appears, who will not give their names now. 
......Those men who pique themselves on their wisdom more 

than their philanthropy, will see the work before they sub- 
scribe ; but I have no reason to complain — those gentlemen 
whom I can get to see, come forward as well as can be eK« 
pected 

Some unforeseen obstacles being however inter- 
hh2 
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posed, to prevent its bein^ printed at UlversKm, 

he concluded arrangements for its being brought out 
at the Eirkby Lonsdale Press, whence the first num- 
ber eventually issued on New-year^s Day, 1S20; 
•its title being changed to "The Lonsdale Ma- 
gazine.^ 

That, as Editor, he did not intend his share of 
the duties to partake much of the nature of a sine- 
cure, will be tolerably evident, from the foUovix^ 
paragraph, copied from the draftof an agreement, 
drawn up by himself, but never executed ; 

That the following be considered as the duties of the 

Editor : viz — that he prepare in writing, &c. all the articles 
for the magazine, and give them to the printer in the order 
in which they are to be printed — that he shall assist in cor- 
recting the press — that he shall attend carefully to the 
printing department, and give his advice when required — 
that he shall keep a book with the dehtor and creditor of all 
accounts respecting the magazine — that he shall keep an ac- 
count of all paper purchased for the magazine — of all money 
paid to the printer — of all the numbers sent out, and to 
whom — of all money received, from whom, and when-^tbat 
he shall get the plates drawn and engraven, and* keep an ac- 
count of the expense — that he shall form and keep up all 
necessary correspondence for the benefit of the magazine — 
that if it be necessary for him to he any time ahsent from 
his office, he shall procure a proper substitute, and pay him 
out of his own pocket. 

No better reasons can be assigned for the estab- 
lishment of this Work, than are found in the open- 
ing of his prospectus : 

'^ The wild diversity of Northern scener}' is no doubt favourable ta 
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tiiaeokivatioiidfaUteivystwte. TliatregaUvKrBdMhMifiMttitkfe 
beautiiiil to the sublime^ wliicb eir«ry where pievails, oaa-fcaroely 
fail of inspiring the inhabltuiti with correspoiiding ideat, and oon- 
gemal sentiments. Numbers in all probability have felt the vivid 
inspiration thrill an undefined emotion throogh their breasts, bat 
no work of this nature being within their reaeh, and no unusual 
cSrcumstanoe occurring to call forth the latent energies of the mmd, 
they felt themselves under the painful necessity of suppressing the 
rising impulse ; and of smothering those sparks of native genius, 
which fortune itself can seldom extinguish. 

^^ As Dr. Watts justly observes, we feel a particalar intereil 
in every thing within the immediate sphere of our aequaini 
tance, and we are more closely attached to those objects, wici} 
which we have been conversant from our infancy, than to 
those, which from distance, we may have but seldom seen. Even 
the cottage in which we were bom — ^the village in which we first- 
breathed — the circuit of our juvenile excursions — all appear to 
possess charms which we look for in vain, in other (according to 
our ideas) less favoured situations. And though we may be re» 
moved from them in succeeding years, still the ^mind's eye* reverit 
to those scenes, as to a place enlivened by perpetual sunshine. 
It is this propensity of the human mind, thatgivesa Pbovincial 
Magazixe, such a decided superiority over those of theMsTiio- 
POLis. How particularly interesting will the pieces be, in a work 
like the present, where every paragraph is written within the 
circle of our immediate knowledge— where every reader is either 
directly or indirectly acquainted with some of the contributors to 
the monthly bill of mental fare ! A considerable degree of in- 
terest and curiosity is excited. We feel a pleasure in seeking and 
obtaining infoimation, relative to those correspondents whose 
views .and opinions most nearly^ coincide with our own. Men of 
similar dispositions thus become known to each other. And thus 
the links which form the great chain of society, are more firmly 
united. Individual knowledge is improved, and social intercourse 
is extended 

'^ A monthly Magazine may be properly compared to an orderly 
flower-garden, where all classes of society may spend an hour in 
rational enjoyment ; for where the bouquet is so various, it is pre- 
sumed, something will be found to gratify the most capricious 
fancy. It is intended to serve as a stage, on which the sons of 
genius may exercise their literary powers behind a friendly veil. 
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WImMi vhtttttvvF nay be tht iHwnHitr /it» of tlie wrffi»» they 
hav« Ml OMpoitWDity of softkiiif trial of its streagth, without ralf* 
jartiag thaimolvot W tha jndtoide of pawonal cBtteam." 

Having given the passages themselves, we shall 
give his reply to the observations of a critical firifiDd» 
iflio had been oommenting upon them : 

The first and second piragraphsy ywi #ill observe^ ap* 

pUMdoL moat neariy to the iklseBaUimo ; theae I wovld gladly 

have omitted. However, when yompnme, you must he 

aware that all those sabstantives, whose adjectives give yon 
such offence, will look very solitary by themselves; you 
should then consider what is to be substituted in their place. 
You know in writing we often put a quadrat word in, not 
that it adds to the ekganoe of the piece, but it makes the 
period of a proper length. In lopping exo-eaeencea, we ahoaM 
aonsider this. Beside if I do not speak we41 of my own 
work, who will ? Though the sober part of mankind may 
despise puffing, fashion has rendered it almost indispensable ; 
and the sober part of mankind is so very small, that if we 
wtite for them only, I might pack all the magaaiHeB up la 
a poekfit handkerchief, and canry them about withoat ^ 



It is a well known €act» that of all the many 
Magazines which the Country has produced, few 
have survived the limits of the first year; and that 
none have been permanently established. With 
these fatal examples before him, if it may seem sur- 
prising that our Editor should have embarked in 
such an undertaking. The answer is obvioua*— 
without laying claim to a degree of talent exceeding 
that possessed by his predecessors in such adven- 
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tures, be flattered himself that the intrinsic excel- 
l^Eice of the pkn» aided by his own indefaftigafale 
industry in carrying it into effect, would shield it 
from that fatality, which had hitherto destroyed all 
periodieals published oat of the Metropolis. Aware 
that his own unaided exertions would be scarcely 
adequate to the task, he solicited ^^the aid of those 
ladies and gentlemen, whose other pursuits might 
allow them leisure, and the bent of whose genius 
might incline them to indulge in the pleasures of 
literature.'" 

. The first number was embellished with a cokMOMi 
aquatmta of Holker Hall, (Lord George Cavei^ 
dish's seat^) with a descriptive and historical ac- 
count, collected with great labour and research. A 
^Py* .on extra paper, was transmitted to his Lord- 
idiip, probably in the pleasing hope of substantial 
remuneration ; but, from some unknown cause, H 
WAS never acknowledged. The third number coBji^ 
menced with an account of Lancaster, which -was 
continued for many consecutive months. This ar- 
ticle, which caused the Author an incalculable de- 
gree of toil, was very accurately compiled ; and its 
gracefulness of style rendered interesting a rather 
dreary subject. — But it will not be expected that we 
should enter into the minutiae of the Lonsdale Ma- 
gazine — during the first year the circulation was 
very respectable, and perhaps slowly increasing. 
Our Friend^s expectations continued undiminished. 
Still did he anticipate — not merely subsistence--^ 
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but fbrtnae sod teliremeiit. So soon ua thete 3a- 
iMi>]0 mtqpimAmu tat hw^^ha wntm to his bnv 

I will purdiaae a plot of gromid in some ddigbtful part 

«# A» lake dittrkt, mpoD wliidk £ wiU erect a oomfortal^ 
eotta^e, where jwa sliaU teuAe and cnlthrate the kod ; Init 
I mlifit hav6 a roen or tWOj wheA I ehoose to visit the lakes. 
I will also have a few select volumes for my own entertai]>- 
metit, and a boat upon the lake for pleasure. »«.... 

' In pomtraying the character of Mr. Briggs, no 
one can avoid pointing out the fiicility with which 
heira* cbntinuidly htffing hnoBelf to rest, witb the 
Hfeel ideft t^iippfiMtfAnp '^fieUi wt eyer gteen^ anfl 
iMesibr ever fkir."^ But none^ even of Aose who 
knew him best, wiD suppose, that at ike vetj time 
the pre^ecBng letter was written^ \aB peeimiaiy «£• 
ftirs were more than usually embarrassed. In diis 
dilenmia, blowing not whore to look for a helping 
hand, he received seasonable aid from a gentleman 
of his native vale. His case also happilj became 
ittown to a learned and pious Divine in the neigh- 
bonihood of Ulverstdu; from whom he received a 
fibend present. These disinterested instances of 
benevolence were emulated by two other gentlemen; 
the one residing in Ulverston, the other in its vici- 
nity. By iihese acts of kindness, an indelSde feefing 
ef gratitude was implanted in his breast, which con» 
tinned undiminished dll the termination of his Kfe. 
About this time, he again writes to his brother 
In the highest spirits: 
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.^...You wiU net (fail to let your Mends knowj tbit e»/dk 
niimb^T next year wiU be embellished with a plate of some 
gentleman's seat in the district^ with descriptions annexed 
By this means I hope to secure respectable patronage 

Thud IiDpe, delufiive hope! still led hhn an, he 
could not 



"" F«r a moment think. 



•• What meagre jtfoflts spring from pen and inlc." 

18S1. The second year's volume of the Maga- 
Ane was now in progresi; but the aquatintas, fkim 
which so nuich had heen expected, were not so very 
attmetive. On the contrary, the expense of the draw- 
ings and eqgravings sunk him into almost onredaei^ 
able debt. H e constructed a new copper-plate press, 
of considerable value, in order that he might be en- 
abled to strike o£P the prints with his own hand. 
The confinement and exertion attendant upon this, 
avocation were most pemiciotts to a delicate cm- 
stitution. He had to labour too almost night and 
day in preparing matter for the press. Yet such 
was the unprofitable nature of the concern, that for 
all these unwearied exertions he did not receive more 
tiban the scanty pittance of a common day labourer. 
When it is further considered, that he was oMiged 
to be absent nearly a fortnight in each month, col- 
lecting materials, at a serious expense, it may 
well be asked, how he ccmtriv^ to support his &- 
mily ? To this it is replied, that had it not been 
for the little Mrs. B. earned by f<^ng and stitch- 
ing books, they could scarcely have sutaisted. The 
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Editor^s own abstmence and econoiay were most 
exemplary. On his return from the before men- 
tioned excursions, he would occasionallj call upon 
a friend, when quite exhausted, after having travelled 
twenty or thirty miles ; and acknowledge that his 
whole day''s expenditure had not exceeded a shilHiig, 
He felt these privations as a man ; yet he bore them 
as a man. So long as he conceived that the smile 
of public approbation was not withheld from his 
Magazine, he cheerfully supported his present toil, 
---in the pleasing anticipation of better days. 

Some idea of his affairs may be formed, from the 
following extract of a letter to a friend, who had 
solicited pecuniary aid, dated Sep. 29* 

Nothing would have given me greater pleasure than 

lending the trifling assistance you require^ but 1 am satisfied 
■0 small a sum would not answer your purpose*.. .The wants 
of a family take a good deal to supply.... Before I can have 
a single guinea at command^ I must he worth £50 at least ; 
for 1 have to live so long hefore I can get any thing in ; and 
have so much to pay out ; that I am deeply iu debt^ and 
know not at this moment what way to look. -And what is 
worse, I know not whether my income at the dose of the 
yeat will cover all my debt. If I was sure of thls> I should 
have a disburtbened mind; but pray do not breathe a 
whisper •about it — the world must not know that 1 am poor. 
I have just sold seven pounds' worth of books out of my 
scanty stocky to discharge 'a debt that presses. Still I live 
in hopes^ that things will balance tolerably Well 

Here, then, is a view of his circumstances, near 
the end of the second year's publication. The idea of 
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being in debt weighs heavily upon his s^ts ; yet 
he is not quite hopeless. If, at the winding Up of 
the accounts, he could only cover that^ he would be 
happy. But another disheartening occurrence was 
— ^his partner in the Magazine thought it prudent 
to withdraw from a concern that as yet afforded so 
little remuneration. Without capital, it was evi- 
dently impossible for Mr. Briggs to take the respon- 
sibility upon himself. He therefore applied to a 
respectable printer in Preston; but before any de- 
:finite arrangement was made, the Editor of the 
Kendal Gazette, Mr. John Kilner — a young man 
of great ^orth and respectable abilities, to whose 
memory we are glad to have an opportunity of pay- 
ing a sincereibut liumble tribute— died ; and our 
Author, who for some weeks previously, during 
Mr. E^s illness, had officiated as Editor pro tempori, 
was appointed to the situation. And thus he attained 
what for years he had sighed for, as the grand ob« 
ject of his ambition — he was the Conductor of a 
Newspaper. Immediately af);er this arrangement, 
he thus writes from Kirkby Lonsdale to his bro- 
ther: 

......I am not coming to Preston. I have just completed a 

very advanti^eous engagement at Kendal^ to conduct the 
Gazette^ and carry on the Magazine there. Want of money 
would have, been a great hindrance to me at Preston^ 
though Mr. ■ ■ ■■ made the most advantageous oflfers poa« 
sible. But at Kendal I shall have no money to find. I have 
no dou)>t frpm the very liberal manner in which I have been 
II 
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engaged^ that I shall in a jrear of two be very iisiiiforCable* 
i jaave taken a house in the most dcHghtfol place in KendaL 
ily great difficulty will be in leaving this town With credit.; 
as I shall be compelled to go to Kendal before I can get mj 
money in ; but I must do as well as I can. Hie Magazine 
will be much improved another year. The gentlemen^ wlnr 
inteftd to support me^ promise me it shall not be let down 
for want of money to push it into notice. It is not yet fixed, 
but I am apprehensive that it will be published in quarterly 
parts^ with rich coloured plates in ISmo ; but you will know 
all at the end of the month. I am confident 1 shall be bet- 
ter situated at Kendal than I could be at Preston ; for with« 
out any risk I have a living certain^ and that is what I 
never had before in my life....... 

It appears from the preceding, that he Buffered 
himself to indulge in expectations, wliich Were ne^ 
ver realized. The negociation by which the Ma- 
gazine was to be transferred to thfe Proprietors of 
the Gazette, and published by them at their owb 
xisque, was never completed. It iii to be regretted, 
that be &d not abtodon the work, on entering Ken- 
dal. A newspaper office, unless upon an extensi^Ee 
scale, is not perhaps tbe best place in the world for 
the printing of a magazine. The bringing-out 'q£ 
the two journals interfere one with another. Re- 
gularity of appearance is essential to the welfiure of 
bodi. But wh^i a dash does take place, the latter, 
as the least important, is postponed. Without fdt 
a moment imputing blame to any of the Proprietore 
— ^who could, indeed, have no motive to induce them 
to deceive their Editor — it must be admitted, that 
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tHe sloY^nlmess and irregularity with* which, from 
some €81186 or other, it issued from the Press^ could 
not but foe highly detrimental to its interests ; and 
no oste will wonder, that its sale considerably de>- 
creased ; especially as — since the Editor^s attention 
was partly diverted to the Gazette — ^he found it im- 
fiDssible to pay so much attention to the getting up 
<£c9py^ as he had hitherto done. He wassome* 
times under the necessity of admitting article^ 
written, with the best intentions, by his friends ; 
but neither original in matter, nor happily express^ 
ed. He cherished the hope, that the time would 
«nrive, when he might fearlessly reject such conw 
munications; but while the system lasted, it waa 
ii^uring the wqrk in the eye of all men of judg*> 
mnit-^Besides^ as Editor of the Mi^azine, Mr. 
Briggs was too frequently identified with the Editor 
of the Gazette. In their coolest moments, few men 
can totally divest themselves of party prejudices ; 
at the time we are speaking of, the angry passions 
which the two previous County elections excised, 
had not subsided; therefore, those who disagreed 
with him on that point, made it a matter of con- 
scieiiee to use theb endeavours to ruin his favourite 
px>ject. The Magazine-^^&ficae^e, we^presume, U 
did 170T vnierfere in political affairs. How far their 
success was commensurate with their desires, is not 
now the question. 

To the above caases, collectively, may be attri- 
buted the sinking popularity of the Lonsdale Ma- 
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gazine. And the Readei is of coarse prepared fbr 
what ensued— that the Editor found it expedient 
to discontinue the Work at the close of the third 

volume ^buried more deeply than ever in debt and 

difficulties. 

The Lonsdale Magazine — ^when we take into con- 
sideration the difficulties under which it sprung into 
light, and the obstacles which continually obstruct- 
ed the Editor in executing his plans — must ever be 
regarded as a meritorious production. Few of its 
readers are aware of the labour unavoidably atten^ 
dant upon the compilaticm of many of the articles ; 
or of the numerous tomes which had to be examined 
for the ascertaining of a single fact. For examples 
we refer particularly to the various genealogical ac« 
counts of families, and histories of places. And yet 
such parts of the volume are passed over as unworthy 
of attention, by all, except the chosen few who love 
to linger over the contemplation of by-gone years, 
■i— That portion of the work which by its lightness 
assisted in relieving the heavy^ being mostly ex- 
cursions of the fancy, was of course despatched with 
greater ease. In the composition of *^ The Centi- 
nel,^ he gave wings to his pen. How he succeeded 
as an Essayist, is not for us to determine ; but his 
endeavours were graciously accepted by a great ma- 
jority of his subscribers. In light, but keen satire, 
he touched the foibles and failings of mankind, wiA 
the pencil of truth-^s, indeed^ he could scarcely 
fail to do ; for — as £k>me of his intimate acquaintan- 
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ces nay happen to remember — ^fais sketebes were 
all from the life. Yet so pdiished were his animad- 
vmsonsy that we have never heard of any one be- 
ing offended at his freedom. When under the 
immediate influence of the furor scribendi^ it might 
no doubt be very pleasing to be lively and affable ; 
but to be obliged, with a continuance, to eauee ih^ 
counteaances of his readers to beam with d^ligbt» 
must, we think, have operated as an extinguisher 
to the pleasure of the task. — The " Letters from the 
Lakes,"^ which formed part of the second volume,, are 
admitted on all hands to posses^ much taleni;, and 
have become deservedly popular ; yet the materiaJn 
were collected m two hasty peregrinations — in the 
course of which he was beholden neither to chaise npr 
"farraer'^s cart,'^ for conveyance. Neither was the 
invigorating '^ rum and milk"" in such abundance as 
he has represented it. The reader will conclude 
that he fed chiefly on the charms of the country^ 
whe|i he learns, that our Author avoided inns as 
monsters which would have swallowed the contents 
of bis pocket. He usually started about five in the 
morning; and proceeded without food, till about 
noon, when he called at some farm house, and made 
a little oat cake and a penny-worth of milk, an apo- 
logy for more sumptuous fare. In his first excursion, 
he went from Kirkby Lonsdale to Bowness the first 
day ; over the Stake into Borrowdale, to Keswiqk, on 
the second ; on th^ third day he travelled over Hel- 
vellyn into Patterdale,; and he reached Kendal, on 
II 2 
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his return home, (m the fourth. Those lively 

sketches may be in part despoiled of their interest, 
when the mantle of Fiction in which they were en** 
▼eloped, is withdrawn ; when the shades of ^' my 
&ther,'' " my sister,"" and " my unde,"" have 

« melted into air, into thin air. " 

But the beauty and grandeur of the scenery remain 
just as they are therein described; the tales are 
founded on fact, or tradition ; and most of the inci- 
dents are related as they took place, with that de- 
gree of embelishment which the UcenMa of the Au- 
thor onpowered him to employ. — ^His second journey 
was equally fleet ; the notes and memoranda that he 
made were scanty ; and he had seldom opportunity 
to fill up the outline that he had hastily drawn, till 
the Compositor was in actual want of copy,* The 
hurry in which his articles were written may serve 
as an excuse for any insipidity that the acute taste 
of the reader may have perceived; especially as he 
^ was often compelled to write when overcome with 
fatigue, or oppressed with indisposition. He often 
suffered under grievous head-aches; and we have 
seen him bear with great fortitude most excruciating 
attacks of the cholera morbus. 



* Owing to this hurried manner in which the ^* Letters from the 
Lakes** were written and printed, it was the Author*s intention, 
had he been spared, to have revised and corrected them. But as it 
is to be regrette<f that he did not live to do this, they neoenarily 
reapplear before the public (with a few trivial omissions, as before 
mentioned,) with ^^ all their imperfections on their head." 
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Mr. Briggs had very singular notions on rarious 
subjects regarding the human race. We are anxious 
to unfold a little of his sentiments and disposition 
to the Reader : and conceive we cannot do belted 
than give them his own words in the following Frag.- 
menta. They are short but they are pithy-«-and 
carry along with them their own comment. With 
them we shall conclude our notice of the Lonsdale 
Magazine. 

The great public cli&racter struggling under difficulties, is cheemd 
forward by the prospect of an ideal .reward.— The ])Oor man is 

destitute even of this inducement. The general, when he enters 

the field of battle, is convinced that if he conquers, he will be re- 
ceired wil^ acclamations, and that his name will be resounded 
through his native country ; and if he falls, his memory will he 
embalmed by a nation's tears, and even complimented by his ene- 
mies. -<^^he common soldier, when he enters the field of battle, 
IS consdous that if he conquer, no part of the honour will attach 
to him, his name will still remain unknown ; and if he fall, he 
will fall unnoticed and uiuregretted, and that his body will be flung 
into the promiscuous heap of the nameless slain. 

If the great man be stretched on a bed of sickness, his situation 
will be edioed roimd the kingdom, and his fortitude under suffer- 
ing will furnish admiration for millions.— But if the poor Biah'« 
energies fail him, if his feeble nerves shrink under the attacks of 
pain, he excites no one^s sympathy, there are none to extol his 
courage under pain ; if one friend condescends to sooth him for 
an hour, numbers will taunt him with idleness, and insult him with 

npbraidings. The great man, under misfortune, is confident that 

if he discover any indications of weakness or want of spirit, he 
will be subjected to the public scorn ; but if he bear up nobl^p^ he 
will obtain a nation's homage.— The poor man knows that, let 
-his conduct be what it may, he can never expect to be censured 
or applauded beyond the village where he lives, or perhaps not 
•farther than his own wretched cottage. 

- The poor man, then, has no inducemen;t.to exercise his fortitude 
imder suffering— And while the splendid tombs of the wealthy 
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«D4!|h0gl«tt «ra iBwriM with cemplimttitsry detailf ciheane 
^reatnew, and oourageous achievements, the peasant, whose life 
perhaps has been one continued scene of noble action. Is numbered 
vttii the foif ottCQ, and 119 one remembers that be e^er had 4 



Should we not, after viewing the subject In this light, rather be 
nuprised to find any heroism among the inferior ranks of society, 
lIuumottofindxiMre? Th« greatest i^ur to noUe deeds is homoor; 
bat the poor xnan rec^ves no honour for his lioble deeds ; what 
then pioim»ts him .to be h/)nourable ? It is the powerful voice <if 
relij^on m his own breast whidi mdces him what he ig--^priv^ 
him of that, and our English peasant would be guided by no scru- 
plet of honour— he would acknowledge no law but force— he would 
hmr BO xetfOA but interest..— ^Convinoed of this, every sincere 
lover of hif oonatry and of man, will encourage habits of virtue 
and principles o£ pie^, in the manofirs and hearts of his feOow 



..>■-,. * ^I think," said Mc Dixon, ^^we may compliment our- 
salTes on the number of mur charitable institutions ; — ^we have a 
Sunday-school, a charity*sohool, a lying-in charity, an institution 
.for the relief of the infirm, and a discretianary charity for the re- 
lief of all who may Apply, where small donations are given as the 
«■■• seems to require ;— I give to aU these charities, and I cannift 
see that any thing, farther is required. If it be, I am a oonsta«|t 
«siUribiitor to the Missionary and Bible Societies* * ^M 

^gBBOt,'* said I, ^' that ^lese are all very good. But is the moi^iy 
iadd «iit in diese charities, calculated to produce the greatest dci- 
#reaof resl beM&t? In the first place, you deprive yoaiself of 
4he sweetest pleasure of human Ii£e, hy4qputiiig to others %k^ 
dttstrsbutioiiof that beunty, which would he the mosi acceptable 
if oonveyed by your own hands. What eould be so pleasant, to • 
nvtoous miad, as to havea litde DuereHonory Cbarity of your own, 
to meet all cases of distress ? If it was not so extensive in its b0^ 
nefitfit would be mere select in its objects. Vou subsoribe to the 
Missionary Societies; ^on do weU. But how can you juBti% 
jaar oenduct to your oWn oonscienoe ? Your village chapel Is 
litevally a ruin. Your neighbours and your tenants cannot raaUir 
attend it thiough the greatest part of the winter, without eadttl- 
^tring their health. Itanay be meritorious to send mii\istPM to 
VMaoh to theuaenlightened heathen; hut it would be«q«att]r M» 
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at least, to enable your friends at home to partake those blesnngft 
-which you are dispensing to distant rogioos. But myprindpa} 
objections are levelled at your public charities. You have not 
duly reflected on that independent spirit which influences th&^ooxi- 
doct of an English Peasani, Every honest Englishman considers 
himself an important individual in society ; and if misfortunes over- 
take him, he struggles hard and long to maintain that individuality. 
If he is i^ distress, he knows that he can be relieved by his paridx 
or by any of your charitable institutions ; but while he retains the 
slightest hope of supporting his independence, he will not stoop to 
the proffered aid— he will not identify himself with those who hare 
abfindoned all hope—he cannot brook the idea of asking chariig ! 
But according to your system of benevolence, he must do tUs or 
perish.— Poverty surrounds Imn — ^necessity presses — and at last, 
with a desperate struggle, he disengages himself from the pride 
of his nature, and becomes a suppliant to one of your committees* 
Here he is strictly examined ; and is obliged to divulge the extent 
of that distress which he had hitherto honourably attempted to 
oonceal. Degraded, as he considers himself, he f edb tlie elasticity 
of his mind give way. The road to the instatutlon, once trod, 
grows smoother every journey ; till common charity becomes a ccmp- 
mon necessary. Had the money been expended in preventing his 
poverty, which is now used in reUeuing it, the poor man had per- 
haps been now successfully providing for a comfortable old ag^ 
There is yet another more important consideration. There is the 
parent's debased offspring I The children enter on the •wbtkA 
with a less degree of independence than their parents did. They 
know that their fathers fed them on a parish allowance, or on pub* 
lie diarity, and they feel little hesitation to foQow their example. 
If they feel any scruples of honour, they are only weak and they 
easily give way : — the next generation will then be less and less 
scrupulous — tiU at length there will be no middle rank— rich meii 
and beggars will be the only two distinctions in society..—- %&I1 
this might be prevented, if you would take the trouble to be your 
own almoner. You might easily aswrtain the means of subsis- 
tence of your poor neighbours ; and ir ^u thought these meims 
too much circumscribed, you could easily throw something in 
their way— at a little, or perhaps no expense to yourself— which 
would completely relieve them. If sickness or misfortune over^ 
took them, you could administer such relief as their necessities 
appeared to demand, in some way that would neither wound tMr 
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ftdhigs nor crash their spirit. Suffer the .swallow to flap th« 

grodnd, he will soon break his wings and disaibfe himself for Far* 
tbttr^igkt'i bat raiM hia oniyt foot above it, and he will aottr 
away widurat farther assistanoe— So it is with the poor nwii^ 
while hla tpirit remaiBt anbi^okea; leave hini to stn^ggle with 
his misfortnnes, and he will at length beoeme a burden to sooiaCjr ; 
bat assist him into a sitnation where he may earn an he«eat liyini^ 
and he wiH support hhnself with eteS.t<, and set an eEamtple of in- 
4oBi»y and economy to* Uie next generation." 

The following is extracted from a letter written 
soon after his appointment to his new situaiion, : 

......I may h^e mention a neat criticism which passes in the 

office. When we want to throw ridicule on any thiDig^ if there 
be a w<Mr4 in the sentMice thftt admits of a double oir douht* 
£a\ waenia^, we my — ^'sttch a word in iMcs" Hxan^ 
.—Bono persm was sayhag the first week I was here^ ^^ what 
a g6od leading article ^e Chronicle had that week/' '' Yes/' 
^replied — — , '*and good in italics." I shall always re- 
ceive jouT favours (in real italics) with pleasure. This tim6 
they would be favours, for though I am scribbling away a$ 
if I had purchased half an age of time, I have not been in 
bed above ei^t hours these last forty-eight ; and must be 
«til} closer eenfined than tibat, for I have aQ to do for the Bla- 
■garfne, and nearfy aU for the Gazette. 

As a speeiHien of. the easy style of oor Autkor-a 
correspondence^ we are favoured with the commence^ 
naent of what he tensed ^^ My Journal."" The se- 
cond chapter never came to hand: 

Jnly IStf.— ILeft Kendal at half past five fai the the morn- 
ing, every Body predicted a wet day. Wild clouds and a 
green sl:y. Took the coach to Orrest Head, fell in with a 
very pleasant fishing party on the eoach, going to spend a 
ftw weeks among the mountain streams and tame, l^ment^ 
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ed the ^iBOppointment tL>y wofuld feel> as all the fish would 
naturally creep into shelters to keep out of the wet Aa 
this idea did not «eem to disturb them^ I said nothiag 
about i«. Thinkings that 

"Where ijfnorance Is bllsS, 
. . « »Ti8 folly to be wise," • 

Nothing material having occurred, I anived in good time 
at Orrest Head, called at Mr. Braithwaite's. Not got up. 
House taken to pieces, in order to improve it by putting a 
new lining into it. Went to Elleray to call upon Professor 
Wilson, while Mr. Braithwaite awoke. Opened the gate 
next the road, (the only gate about the place,) pursued the 
eoach road to the Hall — found the door half open — knock* 
ed — no answer. 

" *Twas solemn silence all." , 

Not a dog announced the residence of a living being. He- 
tired and wandered through a most picturesque garden, 
without either gate or door to it ; but with half a score of 
entrances. Not a soul, but my own, to meditate among i^ 
intricacies, and enjoy the beauty of the sun which had jiujt 
risen on the still and silent landscape, which lay like a rich 
panorama around me. Every blade ani bough silvered 
with rain drops, brightened by a warm and cheerful morning 
sun. Windermere smooth as polished silver. Langdale 
Pikes just roiling the morning's mist -from their brows. It 
was a lovely morning, and ike silence whieh i^eigned- around 
was delightful. From the garden, returned ag^in to the 
house, went in, wandered from room to room, found nothio^ 
but the footsteps of desolation. Nothing human nestled 
there. 

I then resolved to follow the coach road, lead vdudier it 
would. I presently came to «n ancient cottage half hid 
among eld spreading trees, ^a&dgiown grey wkh age — look- 
ed in at the windows — a lady's dress lay in the drawing- 
voom> and a table with candlesticks and glasses stood in the 
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dioii^-zooin — a large quantity of stockings hung by the 
kitchen fire — tried the door — all was. fast. TVent back to 
Qrrest Head, and saw Mr, Braithwaite — admired, the im- 
provements he was intending to make. Eetolmed agaiik t» 
SUeray. A Scotch lass was rubbing, the sleep out <rf km 
eyes at the kitchen door. Chatted with her — but pre^Rvr^ 
the wicker seat at . the door to the chair within. Went to 
the ^arden-^chatted with the gardener, who apologized for 
the rough state of his garden, by remarking, that his master 
took him' to the lake on the fine days, and on the wet ones he 
could not work in the garden. Supposed I was goii^ to 
spend the day with Mr. Wilson on the lake, and Tecommipn4- 
9^ me in that case to prepare myself by making sure of a 
good breakfast. Saw the footman, who awoke the Professor 
a little before nine. Waited for him in the' drawing-room, 
among the scattered fragments of a telescope. 
' At length the Professor appeared. The soomoit wkiefa for 
years I had sighed for, was at last arrived — I was standing 
face to face with the great champion of Blackwood !— — -But 
what such a man he was, and how he treated me, remain for 
the next chapter....... 

It will not be desired that we should enter into 
any discussion of his management of the Kendal 
Gazette-^in which he was employed for tfae/three 
last years of his life. He was too much inclined to 
indtdge in the pleasures of study, and in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic comforts, ever to have become a 
practised politician. But as political subjects fell 
directly within his sphere, he wrote upon them, and 
with Us accustomed ease. The Editor of a party 
Journal stands upon a pinnfu^le which few, who are 
aware of its instability, will desire to attain. He can 
scarcely fail of disobliging his friends, or offending 
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his foes. If lie be mild and moderate — he is hdce* 
wana ; if bold and unbending — ^he is violent and 
mdi. From arguing upon general topics, rival 
Editors too frequently descend to personal abuse. 
Thit such was the result in the instance of the two 
Kendal papers — ^the friends of each cannot but re- 
member with regret. And the Editors themselves 
-^f we may form an opinion from the eagerness 
with which they each disclaimed having made the 
first assault — ^seem to have apprehended that some 
apology was requisite. Newspaper squabbles* can 
never answer any purpose, except exciting in the 
reader a sickly appetite for scandal ; for which there 
is generally too much room — for where is the in- 
dividual whose life has been so spotless, that an un- 
principled adversary can discover no venial follies to 
magnify into palpable crimes ? And it is a practice, 
^more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance,'' ta 

"Distort the trath, accnmnUte tbelie, 
" And pile the Pyramid of Calumny !" 

However, so far as himself was Concerned, our Edi- 
tor seemed to be impervious to every attack, and to 
be delighted with the contest. But, when his near- 
est relative was assailed, we happen to know that it 
required the utmost persuasions of his friends, to 
induce him to forego an appeal to the Laws of his 
country. 

From the end of 1822, to the time of his decease, 
no occurrence took place of sufficient importance to 
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occupy bur attention. Tie storms and struggles' 
which he had hitherto had to cope with, seemed to 
ha^e vanished; but in their consequenoes he was 
fltill involved. His debts pressed heavily upon his 
mind ; and, as we are sorry to learn, from most re- 
qvectable authority, probably brought on that com- 
pkint which hurried him to the grave. But, as; 
riegards the enjoyment of "this life's good'' — his 
last days were his best days. When he first ob- 
tained the situation, in a letter to his brother, he 
^ays : 

1 haTe long delayed writiog. — I wanted to inform you 

that I had engaged the Editorship of the Gazette as a per- 
manent thing ; which I can now aseure you of. The former 
Editor died on Tuesday last, and a full meeting of the Pro- 
prietors have conBrroed me here, for any thing f know-— for 
life. What a oomfortahle thing! How long' have I been 
tossed about, but I am come to anchor at last 1 It will %e 
some time before I can get my afikirs so far settiM, as to tttt 
quite comfortable; but I am happy in the thought that 1- 
cannot want bread again, which I have often done..*.... 

Little did he dream — ^when, in his fond imagination, 
be thought he had come so happily to anchor, after 
so long bufieting the waves of the troubled ocean 
of life — that his cable would so soon be cut ! 

It was about the early part of June, 1824, that 
the shattered state of his constitution became tiai- 
Ue. We have handed to us the following sentence 
from one of his letters : — (Dated June 16th.) 

I thall be happy to see you, but much ffear, if I shall be 

able to meet you. I hare been very ill this week, scarcely 
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wiAe to gi^t to the office^ feel myself bettar to d&j, lioweyer^ 
•nd hope I shall be well^ but Grod only knows when 

^ From this period his illness became more ariS 
more seriotts. We had the melancholy pleasure of 
seeing him several times in the course of its pro- 
gress ; and he always seemed to flatter himself that 
he was better. But we have learned, within these 
few days, that he was for a considerable time pre- 
vious to his disease, perfectly aware of the peril of 
his situation ; though — ^with that clinging to life of 
which few of us are devoid-^he did not wish the 
world to fiuicy he was dying. In October he wrote 
to his brother— 

:..»*;.Look back i^a ^<mr past life, and recollect hefvr often 
in the eomse of tliat life, every thing has looked so gkomy, 
that thereitppeared np way of esc^e; yet a way was found 
and better ,day a shgvie. . Thewt Were acta of Plrovidence ; and 
flbalL that GQd> who ^oteeted miaeked,. refuse hia aid when 
we h^mb^ solicit it ? I, myself, have been very poorly for 
some time, but am a little better. 

He had some intention of takiag part in a control 
ipersy on Emancipation, which was raging between 
AeBrofteattiita and Cadiolics of Preatcm ; on the 
approach of eonvalescency . But Ms complaint gra- 
dttfllly gained ground, and he was hourly sinking 
undera&eblenesaof the syst^n-r-the e£Bect,,p;:obih 
Uiy (as we ara informed by one of his medical at- 
tendants) of his 8ed^t«r]remploym^t. {nai^oither 
letter to his brother, he writes: , ^ 
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.M...I Mtt 9ony tom'p, th«t 1 iteltill tery poorly-^ 1 
bul slowly. . I hfive so far to go. to the office^ tbaC I get cold 
and injure myself; yet I roust attend to my duties^ else the 
Proprietors may think of getting another. They are rery 
indulgent^ and some of them assist me in the books; but I 
want to be well^ to go through my work again myself. My 
present purpose is to require yon to make me a great coat.... 

Here we have expressions of his anxiety about the 
itiseharge of the duties of his situation — ^the interests 
of the Gazette were ever near his heart. The Proi- 
prietors> with the exception of one or two, whdwerfe 
not perhaps aware of his weiak condition, were uni- 
formly kind and indulgent to him. This will ap- 
pear from his next letter to his brother, whidi Waft 
wcitten onl jr a few days befei« his death, ini waa 
thelaflit he erer wrote-— -^ 

•««.^l have ju0i. obtained heiiday for a noatb^ from the 
Gaiotte Office. I again ivge you to gpt me a coat iaa& in 
fts short a time as possible. This I haVe^ wlB not turn die 
frost wind^ and I want to be Walking out^ whei tlMre ii a 
fine day^ as my strength will permit. This otdmt I hate 
kem ihe doctor poaSEfv^y^.^u . . . i 

S«(eit fae«e, it ^ would aeem, hope )ha8 aot deatrKd 
Mtt.^- H0 still fladten fainuself Aat a abdri^abijna* 
liiiiiitoiii the dutieis ^ die* c Ace » fiyw %e.4^« 
aftd^feeciiaeiAawsn&topMat^ wiM reeiovetUaato 

iMlill! • ^ •• .* ■ ...:.■,...•.■ ..> ,r 

ft'was'ftot tffl Ae Wednesd^r^'foui^ dxp^^biikm 

hisdeceaae, thai any inmediaite^aii^Nr WM JiffM^ 
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hmdeAv On tbe momiieig of that day he intimated, 
that' ke had stiU a great work to perform; and vo- 
qaested that he might not be disturbed in the dfiec- 
noon by the presence of iany one, unless lue required 
it, as he wished to pass some time alone. When 
the Ume came, he repeated his wish; and«KH>n aftw^ 
when all was still and quiet, he was heard very loud 
and fervent at his devotions. On an interfuptijan, 
from a fear that in. his weak state he might exbutiat 
hiiHself, he stopped, and calmly ohnerred^ that ke 
JmA mi fet^f^ish^ And this was. repeated m<»|e 
than oBoe or, twice— -.and he still oIl0^ryed» that ifo 
had.noi.dme. He eonlinopd at iiitery^lsi after 
lakiflg a litde nouriphmmt^iQ tbia iMM^ of d$v6licr» 
&r several hours; till M Itiigiby oii.li0iQgi«i9«ili04» 
be said— >^<I have now wiViW^r'rVEtdLjjoi^ mo^ 
seemed easy and composed. From this pmod, bis 
streiigdi rapidly declined, tiQ about <Hie o^cbck in 
the morning of Sunday the filst of Noveimber, 188^ 
r-wbenriexliaui^d Nature cpuld.pa hmger 8uppQ]$ 
the 8tifi|^|fe.!. .... 

Little remains to bfe adddd hf wlsy. 0f xMqf^tukh 
tion. -—~ Notwithstanding die sAffrowness )of hi^ 
•dodaddi^ he posiassed m amj^le share ^f ileMmiiig 
afid knimfe^. In' ^idditfm^ '^ m ^tivlftte M- 
4tiaitltaBce^th his Hotker Toogu^i he ^M^vensrt 
liilitdeki die Latin abdiOTsdc hmgwiges^ iitlMilifc 
he was n^ore of « proficient He was dulMotllie 
ffigpstanca . rf %aies. . Ifia keadibg ywat .kO^y 
^toy exteasiiis. Hbiwara estansiaaoitr ijt rthe FiM 
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arts. He drew when Us letsnre admitted; and 
painted many &acy sketches. He constructed, upon 
an improyed plan, a camera^bscura for the exhi- 
Ution of inints. He etched on copper, and was 
practised at copperplate printing, for which he ma* 
mifaetiired inks of all colours and hues. He disco- 
T^eieda new method of etching on stone, but did not 
bring it to any great d^ree of perfection. 'To 
evince hia impartiality in his devoirs to the sisters, 
Pabtting, Poetry, and Music, he taught himself to 
play very tolerably iipcm the flute and flageolet — 
though he scaredy knew one tune from another. 

When in company, of which he latterly was rather 
toia, he coold upon occasion speak eztempotaneous- 
ly, at eonsidetaUe length, and with great effect, 
Aough his pronunciation was not very polished^ 
Biit his great' firte lay in bright salfies of wit and 
Inmioiir, and in th6 recital of anecdotes, of whicE 
he had an inexhaustible store. After hours spent 
in study of some abstruse subject, like the unstrung 
bow in the fiible, he would throw the reins of his 
^Biagiiiation to tl^ winds, and with ^flashes of mer- 
riment set the taide m a roar.^ ' . . — . . 

Vet it was only in the retired walks of private 
life-^irtlii has fii€lids--4n the bosom of his fitfuly— - 
4diat Ms worth could be properly appreciated. 
iWrMuM desQNKd^ to the hacknied phraseslof 
ininiunental eulogy, it ttmy be justly said, that hia 
eonduct in all the rebtive duties of li& was tiame- 
iessJ ' In his bmast^tfae qrinpatiietic.glowof'firicnd- 
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ship and good-will ever found a sanctuary. Indeed 
he was — to a fault — ever more ready to consult the 
interests of others, than attend to his own. He was 
a iirm believer in the great truths and doctrines of 
Christianity; and those who have seen him in the 
hour of "giddy mirth," can safely affirm that no 
sentence ever escaped from his lips, which could be 
considered as militating against the principles he 
professed. 

Had our friend been patronized in early life by 
the learned and opulent, he might have been raised 
by the power of his abilities, to fortune and to fame. 
And thus by the stimulation of some kind foster* 
ing hand, his genius might have found a medium 
for establishing its own remembrance, in leaving a 
lasting work behind. This however was not his 
destiny — ^in every step that he took through the va-, 
rious stages of a toilsome and weary life he by woe- 
ful experience found 

" How hard '■ the fcboUr'slot* oondenmed to sail 
*< Unpatronized o'er life's tempestuous wave ; 

wClo«ids blind his sight, nn blows a (jriendly gale 
" To waft him to one port, except the grare.'' 



ZITD OF THE SKETCH. 
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[The Binder may perhaps require seme apohgy far the errort 
whkhy it is feared^ have crep^ into this volume. The Umg period 
which intervened between the first issuing of the prospectus and the 
putting of the work to the press^ rendered it necessary^ when the 
pubHeaUon wasftnaUg determined^ to useeverg ejepetRtion^ in order 
that the Subseribets might not be a seoondtmse ^»appt»nted» Berne 
less attention has been paid to the correction of the proofs than is the 
usual custom. This explanation mag probahlg be as satisfaetorg as 
a formal table ofarrota. But there is one mistake which we mus{ 
particulariae^t w, that the numbering of the pages in the smbsequent 
Hst qf Subscribers exceeds the real amount ; the last page being 408, 
instead of 404. This error was occasioned bg these Names being, 
for the convenience of the printer^ struck off prior to the Memoir 
It was anticipated that the Memoir would occupg more space 
than it has proved to do. Hence arose the mistake of commencing 
<fte lAst wiih page 401, isuiead of page 397. We are thus particular^ 
as we shouki be sorrg that any one should suspect us qf being guiltg 

of (he mean trick of pUfering four pages from the purchaser, 

The general apology we have made^ is probably especiallg requisitg 
for the concluding portion of the vdume^the Sketch of Mr. Briggs* 
life. As the Gentleman who has so kindly furnished that article^ 
resides at a considerable distance from the Printing Office ; it was 
impossible to have the ben^t of his aid in correcting the press. How- 
every the reader may rely upon the mean facts of our Author'' s life be- 
ing faiihfuUy stated ; as the information lias been conveyed to the 
Writer of the Memoir^ by nAwtters of Mr, Btigys* family.'] 
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